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Art. I.- 


-A Description of the Mehrmee-Beloochee Dialed. 
By Me. B. Pierce. 


Presontod October 9th, 1874, 


The Mekranee-Beloocliee is the dialect spoken by the people living 
in the eastern and southern, parts of Beloochistan. Its limits on the 
seacoast are the Malan moxuitains on the east, and a line drawn about 
fifty miles west of Oharbar on the west. Inland it is spoken generally 
over the large provinces of Kej, Kolancli, and Kolwah, ^ith the adja- 
cent districts. 


The dialect spoken over the whole of this tract varies very slightly, 
and the people of any one district are intelligible to people of the others. 

There are, hoxvever, innumerable small variations in the words used iii 
every district, and people are often unacquainted with words in common 
use amongst people living forty or fifty miles distant. . ^ 

In the districts of Baho and Bushtydri, N.W. of Gwddur, the ' , 

country is inhabited by Judgalls (Sindee tribes settled in Mekran), and 
the language of these districts is consequently a dialect of Sindee. - 
The dialect spoken by the Mdyds {med^B fisherman), inhabiting the i’. 
coast villages of Ormdra, Pusnee, and Gwddur, differs slightly^ froto- 
that spoken by the people living in tfie jnngle. ' ; > .-1 ^ " ? '■ ^ ‘ 

1 r fi ^ \ 1 , ■ '' ‘ '--‘y' y ' 
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llie dialect which I have more particularly chosen to describe is 
that spoken by the country people living east of Gwadur, as in their 
dialect the words adopted from the Persian are used without many of 
the corruptions common to the people about Gwadur and to the west- 
ward. In the vocabularies the pronunciation used east of Gwadur 
will he found in the first place. The Western forms, where differing, 
are given after the Eastern form. 

From about fifty miles w'cst of Charbar a different dialect commences 
to be spoken. This is almost unintelligible to the people living to 
the east, and appears to resemble Persian much more closely than 
the Gwadur dialect. Persian words are largely introduced without 
alteration, but the construction still retfdns the Beloocliee character. 
In this district Persian commences to be to a certain extent current. 

The j\Iekranee-Beloochee appears to be a dialect of Persian mixed 
up with a great many words of Indian origin, which have probably 
been introduced by the Judgalls. 

It appears to have little connection with the modern Persian, many 
of the words derived from the latter language being words now obsolete 
or very rarely heard. One of the most notable features in Beloochee 
is the retention of the majhid ” sounds of j and which have been 
entirely discarded by the modern Persians. 

The words of Indian origin are principally nouns, hut a few of the 
verbs in very common use are of undoubtedly Indian origin, as ladaga 
to load, lagaga to strike, and chdraga to look. Amongst the adverbs 
also are hanlk now, ida here, udd there, and kadln when. 

The principal changes undergone by Persian words in their introduc- 
tion into Beloochee are : — 

(L) Substitution of g for the silent h. 

(II.) The softening of all throat sounds as M (^) into k or /?, 
gh into^. 

(III.) The alteration of the sound of the long alif from the 
sound of a in fall to that of a in arch, 

(IV.) The substitution of g or gw for h, as gwcit for hdd^ gesh 
for hesh^ gwdz% for hasly gwdn for hang, 

(V.) Substitution of w for Mm ) as wdh for Miwdb^ wat for 
Miudi wetnaga for khwdndarty waraga for khurdan. 
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(VI.) Substitution of i for o or u, as dir for df6?% hlta for huda, 
&c. These words may, however, generally be pronounced 
cither with o, % or h The substitution of I for o or n is pecii- 
liar to the western part of Mekraii. 

(VII.) A general disposition may be noticed to end all words in 
k or 

I have endeavoured in the Beloochee-Englisli vocabulary to trace 
as far as possible the origin of the Beloochee words, but in Mekran so 
few books are available for reference, that I have failed to fnd the 
origin of many words which with greater facilities might doubtless be 
traced to the languages of the neighbouring countries. 

In Beloochee there are no sounds foreign to the English language. 
In a few Sindee words the j is heard, but’ as a rule it is sounded as an 
English r. 

Fro7iu7iciatio7i» 

In representing Beloochee words I have used English letters on the 
following system : — 


a 

sounded as 

a 

in America or u in hut* 

e 

do. 

e 

they, fete. 

i 

do. 

i 

pin. 

0 

do. 

0 

pole, so. 

u 

do. 

u 

pull. 

d 

do. 

a 

father (never as a in fall). 

1 

do. 

i 

police. 

u 

do. 

ii 

rule. 

ai 

do. 

ai 

aisle. 

an 

do. 

ou 

our. 


n, which occurs mostly in syllables added to nouns and verbs to form 
inflections, is not a perfectly nasal sound, hut more like an indistinct 
pronunciation of the English 7i. When preceding a vowel it is sound- 
ed as the English n, 

^ as ^ in go. 

ch as ch in church. 

kk as ck in loch, or German ek in Buch. 

Other consonants are sounded as in English* ' . . ,,, 
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SUBSTANTIVES. 

Substantives have only one inflection in the singular for the genitive^ 
dative, and accusative cases, viz. a added to the nominative case. The 
nom. jjlural is formed by adding iin to the nom. singular ; and the gen., 
dat., and acc. plural are formed by adding a to the nom. plural. For 
the dat. and acc. cases dra is sometimes added instead of a. 

It "would appear at first sight that some confusion must arise from 
gen., dat., and acc. cases being alike, but in practise it presents very 
little difficulty. 

There may he said to be no gender in Beloocliee. Female animals 
have either different names, as pdchin a male goat, and buz, a female 
goat ; or their names are formed by prefixing the adjective mddag 
(female) to the name of the male, as goh a bull, mddagin gok, a cow. 
The latter form is rare, as almost every animal has a separate name for 
the female. 

A noun in the gen. case is placed before the noun signifying the 
thing possessed, instead of after it as in Persian, as mardiima dast, a 
man’s hand. 

The inflections of the Beloochee substantires, it will be seen, are 
very different from those of the Persian. The termination rd of the 
dat. and acc. is rarely used ; and of the two forms of the plural, viz. 
an and hd, only an is retained. 

As in Persian the singular is very often used with a plural significa- 
■■iion. '■ 

A noun of agency is formed from some verbs by the addition of uk 
to the root, e.g. 

buyer or taker, 
seller, 
speaker, 
giver, 
goer. 

The latter word is applied as an adjective to* a swift camel. 

The following is the mode of declension of a Beloochee substantive:- 

Singular. 

Nom. mardum, a man, 

Gen. mardum-a, of a man. 

Dat. mardum-a, a, ara, at, to, or for a man. 

Acc. mardum-a, a, ira, ' a man. 


ziruk. 

bahokanuk. 

gwaslifik. 

deiik. 

roiik.' 
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Plural. 


Norn. 

mardum-an, 

men. 

Gen. 

mardum-ana. 

of men. 

Dat, 

mardmn-ana, ana, anara, 

at, to, or for men. 

Acc. 

marduiii-ana, ana, anara, 

men. 

The vocative and ablative cases are formed by 

ai, 0, for the former, 

and ash, from, with, 

or by, for the latter* 



ADJECTIVES. 

The adjectiTe in Beloochee takes only one inflection, viz. the addition 
of in, which, is added when an adjective is used to qualify a substantive. 

xidjectives precede the substantives they qualify, instead of following 
them as in Persian, e.^., sliavin rock, a fine day- 

When an adjective precedes a substantive heginniiig with a vowel, 
the h of the termination loses its nasal sound. 

The comparative degree is formed by adding tar to the positive, ex- 
cept masan, great, and kasdn, small, which have irregular comparatives, 
viz. mastar and kastar. 

There is no superlative degree, but one may be formed as in Hindu- 
stani, e ask driistdn shartar in. This is the best. Literally : — This 
is better than all. 

In such a sentence as this a Belooch usually omits the word mli. 

The possessive adjectives are the gen. cases of the pronouns. 

Some adjectives are formed from nouns by adding ig — 

as nugrdig, silvern, from nugra, silver. 
tildig, golden, from tila, gold, 
darig, wooden, from ddr, wood. 

Mohammedig, belonging to Mohammed. 

as e kdrch migrdig ih^ This knife is silvern. 
e migrdigih kdrch in. This is a silver knife. 
e Moha-mmadig in, This is Mohammed’s. 


PRONOUNS. ' 

The pronouns in Beloochee appear to follow the Persian much closer 
than most other parts of speech. i 
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The principal variation to be noted is that the personal pronouns can- 
not be suffixed. The only suffix used is i or ish for the accusative 
case of the demonstrative pronouns, e,g . — 

Man ahardni or man ahardnisliy I will take it away. 

Let it alone. 

The pronouns are declined as follows : — 

Fej'sonal Pronouns* 

Man, 1 . 

Sing* 


Nom. man, L 
Gen. mani, of me, my. 

Dat. & Ace. mana, me, to me 


Nom. to, tau, thou. 

G. tai, of thee, thy. 

B. & A. tura, to thee, thee. 


Plur. 

am a, ma, we. 
amai, inai, of ns, our. 
amara, mara, us, to us. 

TOf taUy Thou. 

shmna, you. 
shumai, of you, your, 
shumara, to yon, you. 


In addressing one person it is customary to use the singular form 
of “to.^’ 

Z, he, she, or it. 


N. a, he, she, it. 

G. aii, of him, his, &c. 

B. & A. aira, aia, to him, him, &c, 


a, aan, alian, they, 
aid, aani, ahani, of them, their, 
aira, aia, aanra, ahanra, to them, 
them. 

The plural forms dan and ahdn are rarely used, the singular being 
generally used for the plural. 

demonstrative* 
or This. 


eshan, these, 
eshani, of these. 

eshaiira, eshana, to these, these* 


N. e, esh, this. 

G. eshi, of this. 

B, & A. eshia, eshira, to this, this 

J5, That. 

Beclinecl a§ d, he, she of it, q v. 

Ham may he prefixed to these pronouns to give the sense of this 
very or that very* This does not appear to he allowable with any 
case but the nominative — 

e,g. Marne drdck^ this very tree. 

When answering questions ham is almost invariably prefixed. 
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e.g. Which is the man ? Kujaii mardum in. 

This is he. Hamesh in. 

Mam is also very frequently prefixed to pronouns when the sense of 
mry, does not appear to be implied. 

The demonstrative pronouns are not declined when used to qualify 
substantives ; when used as substantives they take above deflections. 

This man’s house, E marduma log. 

These people’s houses, E mardumana iogan. 

The fastening of this is broken, Eshi hand prushtag iii. 

These are large, Eshaii mazan an. 


Meflective* 

Wat, self, probably from Persian hliud. 


Sing, 


Plural. 


N. wat, self. 

G. wati, of self. 

D. & A. wata, to self, self. 


Same as singular. 


Wat is used instead of the possessive pronouns when preceded by 
a personal pronoun of the same person. 

e.g,, I am going to my house, Man wati log a 'roan. 


Man wat, I myself. 


Plur, 

ama wat, we ourselves. 

amai wati, of ourselves. 

arnai wata, to ourselves, ourselves. 


Sing. 

N. man wat, I myself. 

G. mani wati, of m 3 ’-self. 

13. & A. mani wata, to myself, 
myself. 

To wat, thou thyself, and a wat, he himself^ declined in same man-* 
>ner 

Interrogatwe, 

Kai, Who? 

Sing, 

N. kai, who ? 

G. kai-i, whose ? 

D, & K, kaira, kaia, to whom ? 
whom ? 


Plur, 

Same as singular. 
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Kujdnyhudany "Whi^^ 

N, kiijan, wMcli ? 

G. kiijaiii, of wMcli ? 

B. & A. kojanra; kojana, to 
wliich ? wMcli ? 


Plural same as singular. 


Che^ What. 

Plural same as' singular. 


N. die, what ? 

G. cliea, of what? 

B. & A. chea, to what ? 
what ? 

Relathe and Correlative. 


Rel. a Iceh, he who, whoever. 
e.ff. He who is wise speaks little. 


Rel. 

Rel. 

e.f/., 


Iiafich, whatever. 

Whatever I say, you do. 

e this which. 

This which I have is good. 


Oorrel. that same, 

a keh akalwand iii, ham a kam 
agwashit. 

Correl. hancho, that same. 

Hanch fceh man agwashih hancho 
pekan. 

Correl. hamesh, kame, this same. 
E keh go man in hame' sliar in. 


The correlatives are very often omitted entirely. 

Suffixes. 

The sufHx i or isli is ohen used for esliia or eshira, 
e. (/., Shall I take this away ? Man eshia ’barah, 

or Man abarani, 
or Man aharauish, 

I will give this to you, Man turn delnish. 

These suffixes appear to be only added to the verb, and not to nouns 
as in Persian. 

Possessives. 

The possessive pronouns are formed by adding r/ to the gciu ease of 
the other pronouns, as mtnig, mine, taiig, thine, aur/, his, amaig, ours, 
slimmig, yours, aanig, theirs, kaiig, whose, as 
e ]}etl manig m, this box is mine. 

For the possessive adjectives my, thy, &c., the gen. case of the 
pronouns is used, as — 

B mani Uh 
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VERES. 

The Beloochee verbs are extremely irregular, and it is impossible to 
reduce them to any system of conjugations. 

The irregularities, however, are very rarely in anything but the 
formation of the preterite tense. I have given a table of the most 
irregular, and in the vocabulary I have given tiie aorist, preterite, 
and imperative nf each verb. 

It will be noticed that the irregularities are mostly derived from the 
original Persian YQxhs jamga, araga, waraga, deaga^ &c. ' 

The principal peculiarities of the Beloochee verb are : — 

(I.) There is no distinction between the present and future 
tenses, both being represented by one tease which I have 
called the Aorist. This does not appear to give rise to any 
difficulty in actual practice, as the context generally shon’-s 
whether the verb should be in the present or future sense. 

(II.) That part of the verb ending in aga, which appears to be 
the nearest approach to an infinitive, is of very rare occurrence, 
)ieh with the aorist generally taking its place ; e. 

Man alotlh Iteh man UToanr \ want to go, for Jfrm alotln rmga. 

This resembles the Persian Man mllcliioahcun hei^aioam. 

(III.) Almost entire disuse of any compound tenses. 

(IV.) Prefixing a to aorist tense. 

(FaWi? Remarks.) 

Moot, — -The root is formed from- the infinitive by cutting off aga. 

In those verbs in which the aga of the infinitive is preceded by ch 
ory, those letters are changed to tk or M in the root, as dochagcii root 

Aotk oxr.doJit, 

Verbs coming under this head are mostly those derived from Persian 
verbs ending in Iditan, and which change the kJit into .i; in the aorist 
tense. 

Infinitive^ ending in aga. This part of, the verb,_ although it bears 
no resemblance to the Persian infinitive, yet appears to have the exact 
meaning of an infinitive. It is, however, rarely .iiscd._ From it is 
^ r as 
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formed by changing aga into agl an adjective signifying to be — -5 fit 
to be , about to , or^ to be able : — 

e,g.^ gwashag% to be said, i.e. ought to be said, fit to be said ; 
about to saj", or speakabie ; roagl, about to go, or ought to 
go ; man roagl nhj I am about to go, I am to go. 

This corresponds very closely with the Persian words guftan\ Taftan% 
&c., which are formed by adding I to the infinitive. 

Aorist — Formed by prefixing a and adding various personal termi- 
nations to the root. 

This tense has present, future, and potential significations, e.g^^'Man 
agivashm, 1 am speaking, I shall speak, or I may speak. 

When preceded by a word ending in a short vowel, the aorist usually 
loses its « prefixed, 

(FiWe Remarks.) 

Preterite. — This is formed from the root generally by the addition 
of t(X or ita, and has no variation for the three persons, singular and 
plural. It is evidently the preterite participle of the Persian verb. 

This tense is not in such common use as the Perfect. 

The Preterite has often an abbreviated form, as X-w for kurta, gu for 
gwashicif d% for dlta^ and in conversation the final a is very frequently 
omitted. 

Perfect. — This tense is formed by the Preterite Participle with vari- 
ous personal terminations added. 

There appears to be no difference in the meaning of this tense and 
the preceding. It is perhaps applied more to past and completed 
actions. 

Imperative. — ^The 2ad pers. sing, is formed by prefixing he or pe 
to the root. The 2nd pers. plural is formed by adding I or Id to the 
'■:2nd pers. ^ sing.' 

Some verbs, instead of taking be or pe, require the h to be followed 
by the first vowel in the root, as boro, hubur, higir. 

The first and third persons are formed by compounds with the verb, 
See ‘‘ Let/^ 
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The prefix is often omitted. In the vocabulary the usual form of 
the imperative is given. 

'Freterite Farticiple, — Formed by adding tag to the root. 

Fhpeifect , — This tense is very rarely used. It is formed by the 
Pret. Part, with the first form of the Preterite of the verb to be : 

e.y., 3ian sliutag atuii, I had gone. Harwahdl heh to hamudd 
dthag ate man sJiutag atuh ashudd. When you arrived there I had 
gone from there. 

Future Ferfect, — This tense, like the last, is of very rare occurrence. 
It is formed by the preterite participle with the future of the verb 
to he : — 

Man rastag abih, I shall have arrived. Hanoahdi keh to hamudd 
rase man ham hamudd rastag ahih, When you arrive there I also 
shall have arrived there. This would generally be expressed by a 
Eeltjoch Harwahdl keh to hamudd rase man Iiain akai-ih. 

Negatives. — In the aorist the prefix a disappears after 7ia^ as man 
I won’t go. 

In the verbs aiaga, draga and llaga the form of the aorist without k 
is always used in negative sentences : c.^., man 7ia dinn, I wdll not 
bring it. 

The negative form of the imperative is formed by prefixing ma and 
cutting off the prefix he ox jge, as 7naro^ don’t go, makan^ don’t do. 

Fote 7 itial, agar, if, is used with the aorist : e<,g., agar ahait, if he 
come, agar arot, if he go. 

There is a method of forming the potential by prefixing he, ho, &c., 
to tlie aorist : e.g., agar heaiat, if he come, agar horot, if he go. 

laterrogafives, — Interrogation is expressed by a difference of accent 
in the past teases ; but in the aorist he is often prefixed and the a of 
the aorist cut off. Those verbs which require the b of the prefix of the 
imperative to he followed by the first vowel of the root, take the same 
prefix to the aorist as to the imperative- — 

Man 2'>cka7iah ? ' Shall I do it ? 

Mail horoah ? Shall I go ? 

Qmi . — There appears to be no verb answering to the Persian iawdnis* 
tan. Can is expressed in Beloochee by using the preterite tense of tiie 
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Ydrb with the aorist of the verb kanaga. The verb hanaga may per- 
ha|5S be considered to have the meaning of to he able, in which case 
the following sentences correspond very closely with the Persian : — • 

I can go, Man simta ^kanaii ; Persian — 31an miiawanam raft. 

■ I 'bannot lift it, Mfm cAas. 

It is also expressed by the past tense with tiie future of the verb to be. 

. I cannot fasten this, a nahU. Literally: — It cannot, or will 

not, .be fastened, 

Cotild . — This is expressed by the preterite tense of the verb with 
the ]>reterite of the verb kanaga. The abbreviated form of tlie lattei’j 
viz., k% is generally used. If the first verb is formed by a compound 
of the verb kmagay ka is invariably used. I could not lift it, man chis 
kurta na ku; 1 could not fasten it, mail hasta na kurfa. 

Let . — This is expressed in the first and third persons of the impera- 
tive by hit (the imperative of llagay to permit) with the aorist of the 
verb. 

Let me go, Bit keli ma7i aroan. I ivill let Mm go is expressed by Mari 
air a roaga il4n {or killii). 

I allowed him to go, or I let him go, 31an aira roaga ishta. 

Astin or ast, negative msiin or nist* 

This is used to signify possession or existence, and takes the place of 
the verb to have. It undergoes no infiection. 

e.g. Tura fursat ast ? Have you leisure ? 
ach ast ? Is there any fire ? 

ach Hist, There is no fire. 

Eanagay deagay and kapaga . — These verbs are often used in 
conjunction with another word to form a verb. When used in this w^aj 
they take no prefix to the 2nd persons of the imperative. 

Conjugation of Verbs. 


BUAGA, BIAGA, To be, or to become. 

This is the only verb with separate present and future tenses. 


Sing. 

1. man un, 

2. to e, 

3 a in or iiit. 


Fresent. 

I am. 
thou art. 
he IS. 


Plur. 

we are, 
you are. 
they are. 


aina aii or in, 
shuma e or it, 
a, an or ant, 
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Future 

1 . ' man abm, abarij I shall be. 

2. ' to, abe, abb thou slialt be. 

3. a abb abib he shall be. 


ama abah, abih, we 
shuma abi, abit, abit, you 
a abah> abant, they 


} shall 
be. 


Freterite No. 1. 


1. manatufi, I was or became. 

2. to atCj thouwastorbecamest. 

3. ti at, he was or became. 


ama atah, we were or became, 
shuma ate, atit, youwere or became, 
a atah, ataut, they were or became. 


Fret elite No. 2. 


1. man buta or bita, I was or 

became. 

2. to bilta or bita, tbouwastor 

becamest. 

3. a bfita or bita, he was or 

became. 


amabuta or bita, we were or 
became. 

shiima buta or bita, you were or 
became. 


a buta or bita, 


they were or 
became. 


Perfect. 


1. man hutagah or bltagah, 

2. to hutage or bitage, 


1. arna. bfitngah or bitagah, 

2. sliumri bfitagi or bitagi, 

3. a biitagah or bitagah. 


I 

thou 


3, a biitagah, butagaut, bitagah, bitagant, he 


•we 

you 

they 


Preterite Participle. 
Butag, became. 
Imperative. 


was or became. 


were or became. 


1. bii kch mao abih, let me be. 

2. bii, bi, be thou. 

3. bii keh a ablt, let him be. 


1. bii keh ama abah, let us be. 

2. bud, bid, be ye. 

3. bii keh a abah, let them be. 


The following are occasionally used : — 

bad; May it be, may you be, &Ci 
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Agar hehld, — This plu*ase is used to express '‘if tliere be any/’ e* 
Bq7*q apa hidvy go and fetch water ; agar hehld man fzMrm, if tliere he 
any I will bring it. — Vide Potential. 

The present tease of this verb appears to correspond to the verbal 
terniiiiations of the same meaning in Persian. 

The future appears to correspond with biiwam of the Persian verb 
hitdan, to be, and the second form of the preterite is evidently from 
the same verb- 

The following show the method of conjugation of the irregular verbs 
kanaga, aiaga, and roaga, the defective sarpada ^ haih^ and the regular 
verb gwashaga. The latter shows the method of ioliectioii of all 
Beloochee verbs with the exception of the manner of forming the 
preterite tense, in which there is considerable irregularity. 

KANAGA, To do. 

I am doing, or I will do’. 


1. man ahan-lh, an, an. 

2. to akan-e. 

3. a akant, akanit. 


ama akan-ao. 
shunva, akan-e, it. 
a akan-ant. 


Freierite, I did. 


1. man. 


U 

2 . 

3 . 


to 

a 


1 


kiirta, kuta, kii. 


1 


aiiia 

sliuma /^kurta, kuta, kil. 


j 


Perfect, I did, I have done- 


inankurtag-ah,uu ;kurtag-aii, uh- 
to kurtag-e, kutag-e. 
a kurtag-ah, ant, kutagah ant. 


ama kurtag-ah, kutag-ah. 
shuma kurtag-i, kutag-L 
a kurtag-ah, kutag-ah. 


Pret€i*ite Pat'ticipley Do^Q. 
Kurtag or kutag. 
Imperative, 


2nd pers. sing, peha^i, Imn, 1 2nd pers. pi. pekanl, haul, 

ist and 3rd persons formed by aorist wnth biL 
AIAGA, to come. 

This verb has two forms of the aorist. 


‘1 eo 


THE HSKEAHEE-BELOOCHEE DIALECT. 
Aorist No. I, I am coming, I will come. 


1. 

man akai-iii, an. 


1 ama akai-aii. 

2. 

to 

akai-e* . 


sliiuna akai-it. 

3. 

a 

akait. 


a akai-aii. 



Aorist hlo. 2, 

I am coming, I will come. 

I. 

man 

ai~in, aji. 


ama ai-an. 

2. 

to . 

ai-e. 


slumia ai-it. 

3. 

a 

ai-at . 


a ai-aii. 



Freterite, I came. 

1. 

man 

) ■ 


ama ^ 

2. 

to 

Vatka, atka, ata 


shirma Vatka, atka, ata or at. 

3. 

a 

J , or at. 


a j 



Pef'/ect, 

T came, I have come. 

1. 

man 

atag-an, un. 


or Mrag-an, uii. 

2. 

to 

atag-c. 


or atkag-e. 

3. 

a 

atag-ant, an. 


or atkag-aut, an. 

1. 

ama 

atag-an. 


or atkag-aii. 

2. 

shiima atag-L 


or atkag-i. 

3. 

a 

atag-ah. 


or atkag-ah. 


2ad pcrs. sing. bia. 


Imperative, 

2iid pers. pi. biaid. 
'Freteriie F articiple, 
atag or atkag. 

ROAGA, To go. 

Aoristf lam going, I will go. 


man aroan or areiii. 
to aroc, 
a arot. 


ama aroau or arelu. 
sliuma aroe or arot. 
a aroan or areifi. 


Freterite, 1 went. 


man 1 

to >slinta> shut or shu. 
a J 


1. ama 

2. shmna 

3 . a 


} 


slmta^ shut, shil. 
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2 . 


man sluitagim. 
to slintage. 

a shntagant, slnitagan. 


shuma siiutagL 
a shutagan* 


Ferfecf, I went, I have gone. 

1. ama slintagah. 

2 . 

3. 

Preterite Fai'ticiplef Qone, 
shntag. 

Imperative. 

2nd pers. sing. 2nd pers. pi. 

The aorist and imperative of this verb are evidently from the Persian 
verb raftan^ to go (aorist rawam). The remaiiiiog tenses appear 
to be from simian to be, or to go. 

DEFECTIVE VERB. SARPADxi ’BAIN, I understand. 

Aorist. 

man sarpada ’bain, sarpada ’ban or sarpada ’bln. 
to sarpada ’be. 
a sarpada ’bit. 
ama sarpada ’bin. 
shimia sarpada ’bit. 
a sarpada ’bail. 

Preterite. 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

1. 

2 . 

3. 


3. 

L 

2 . 

3. 

L 

3 . 


man 
to 

ama ^ sarpada biita or sarpada bita. 
shuma j 

^ J 

Regular Verb. GWASHAGA, To speak, to say. 
Aorist, I am speaking, I -will speak. 

1 . 

2 . 


man agwash-Ih, ah. 
to agwash-e. 
a agwash-I, It. 


ama agwash-ah. 


man 

to 

a 


man gwashtag-ah, uh. 
to gwaslitag-e. 
a gwashtag-an, uh. 


shuma agwash-I, 
3. a agwash-ah, ant. 
Preterite, I spoke. 

ama 

shuma )^gwashta o?' gu, 

^ j 

Perfect, I spoke, I have spoken. 


1. ama gwashtag-ah, 

2. shuma gwashtag-l. 

3. a gwashtag-an. 
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Preterite FartiQi]pl€i ^^o\.QVi. 

Gwashtag. 

Imperative, 

1 . Bil keli man agwashm, an, Let xne speak. 

2. Begwasli, Speak thou. 

3. Bil keli a agwaslii, it. Let him speak. 

1 . Bil keli am a agwasliafi, Let us speak. 

2. Begwashid, Speak ye. 

3. Bil keh a agwashaii^ ant, Let them speak. 

Potential^ I may speak. 

1. man begwash-ih, ah, &'c. 

This verb is plainly from the Persian verb guffauj to speak. 

The correct form appears to be gwashaga^ but it is often pronounced 
gushuga, 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

This is very rarely used in Beloochee, the active voice being 
generally substituted. 

The following will show the method of forming the principal tenses 
of the passive voice : — 

I shall he beaten, Man janag ahifi. 

I was beaten, Man janag buta. 

I should have been beaten, Man janag but atuii. 

I had been beaten, Man janag butag atuh. 

I have been beaten, Man janag butagah. 

' CAUSAL VERBS. 

There is no rule for the formation of causal verbs in Beloochee. A 
few of the Persian causal verbs have been retained, as rasanaga (Persian 
rasdnldan ) . 

The following verbs form causals ; they are probably of Sindee 
origin;:— 

chandaga, to shake (intransitive); causal chandenaga, to shake (transitive)^ 
lotaga, » to want ; ,, lotainaga, to demand, 

suraga, to shake (intransitive) ; „ surinaga, to shake (transitive), 
pulaga, to become wet ; „ pulenaga, to make wet. 
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ADVERBS. 

In Beloocliee adverbs exhibit no peculiarities. In constraction they 
generally precede the verb. 

They are generally the inflected forms of nouns. 

Following is a list of those most in use ; — 


above, 

sarbari, bala. 

now. 

min, nin, banun, 

afterwards 

gudan, gudin. 


hanin. 

(time), 

pasbtara. 

outside, 

darai, dar, dana. 

after, behind 

randa. 

over, 

sarbara. 

(place). 


once, 

yebari, yek bar. 

again, 

noka (literally 

thus, 

chosh. 


anew). 

to-day. 

marochi. 

always, 

yek-kasba. 

to-morrow, 

baiidM. 

hefore(time), 

pesara, pesbtara. 

to-night, 

ishap. 

before (place) 

dema, saria. 

this side, 

edem, e nemaga. 

beyond. 

adera, dema. 

thence, 

achuda, ashuda, 

between, 

miyanji, toka. 


chamuda {for 

below, 

buna, chira. 


ach hamuda). 

back, 

pada. 

under. 

buna, chira. 

behind, 

randa. 

up, 

hiila. 

down, 

jala. 

when. 

kadih. 

ever, 

izhbar, izhbl. 

where. 

kuja, ku, 

hence. 

achirla, a zb da. 


with the verb roaga, 


ashida, chamida. 


kvjd dnyu is 

bow, 

chitor, clioni, 


used; e.g, where 


choan. 


are you going, 

how many, 
bow much, 

|chunt, chinka. 

whence, 

hujd dngu aroe, 
ash kuja. 

here, 

ingil, hamingii. 

why, 

parcha, parche. 

here. 

ida, hamida. 

in the morn- 

soba. 

inside, 

thar, tahar, lapa. 



never. 

izhbar, izhbi (with 

in the even- 

bega. 


na). 

ing. 




yet, 

tanagi, tanagei. 


The following are used as Relative and Correlative. 

EeL harwahdi keh, whe7i* j CorreL hama wahdi, then, 

5, a ja, har ja, liar kuja, j ,, hamaiigu, hamuda, theret 

eve7\ thither* 
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The hdm prefixed to adverbs of place appears to be frequent- 
ly used without altering the meaning of the word ; e.g., hamangih and 
himingu are frequently used in the sense of here and there w^ithout 
having the force of in this very place, or in that very place. 

PREPO'SITIONS. 

Prepositions require the termination ^ or a added to the substantives 
to which they refer. They are generally the same as the adverbs. 
They are placed after the substantive, except par, ash, go, hagar, and 
ta, which precede the substantive and require no termination to be 
added. 


Following is a list of those most frequently used : — 


above, 

sara, sarbara. 

after (time), 

gud. 

after, behind (place), randa. 

at, 

The dative case as Gwadara, at Gwadur, 

along with, 

gon, go, lura. 

before (place). 

dema. 

before (time). 

peshtara, pesara. 

beneath, 

chira, buna. 

between, 

miyanji, toka. 

beyond, 

adem, dema. 

behind, 

randa. In the sense “ at the back pusht a is 

used; e.g., baga pnshta, behind the garden. 

1>}% 

ash, ach. 

except, 

bagar. 

for, 

par, wasta. (The dative case is, however, gene- 
rally used to imply for without any preposi- 
tion). 

from, 

ash, ach. From here, ashida, achkla, azhda ; 
From there, ashuda, aehuda. 

© O 

thar, tahar, lapa. 

■ ■■.sara. 

towards, 

iiemaga. 

to, 

Dative case, or ia. The latter is used when 
speaking of two places in tlie sense of from one 
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e.g, I am going toGwadur, Man Gimdam ^roa-n ; 
He went from Gwadur to Pusiiee, d ask 
Gwddai' id PdsJil shutagaii; How far is it 
from here to Gwadur ? Azhdd id Givddar 
cliimt dir in ? 

iiiider, elilra, buna. 

iipo% ■ . , : Sara. ■ ' ■ ■ 

witbj goii, go, liira. In the sense of by” ash, acho 

without, bagar. 

in possession of, goh, go, gwara ; eg. I have it. Go inan dst^ or 

mani gioara cmt. 

Ash and ack are very often changed to or before a word 
beginning with a vowel, and are sounded as if part of the next word 
as ^ch e (pronounced die) for ach e, from this. 

Gon and go have the peculiarity of being frequently both used to 
express the word toUh : e.^., Come with me. Go man bid goh \ Bring 
those things with you, A chldna goh loat hidr go. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

These present no peculiarities. The following are the most com- 

. mon . ■ ■ 

also, ham, 

and, o. 

but, ball, lekin, 

if, ^ agar. ■ 

INTERJECTIONS, 

Besides the ordinary Mussulman phrases, the principal are— 

Bravo I Sliabash. 

Oh ! Ai (vocative). 

Quick quick! Make haste! Haya-haya. 

Indeed 1 Hancho. 

DIVISIONS OF TIME. 

The following names of various parts of the day and night, are very 
useful to any one travelling in Mekran ; — 

The space from aborit two to four hours inazanih gwarbam^ 
before dayliglit, 

oi?f‘ hour ]>efnro davlijrht. 


irwarbaiii. 
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When tliere is just faint dawn, 

Jast before sunrise, 

About one to two hours after sunrise. 
From about three hours after sunrise 
till noon, 

ISToon till about 2 p.m., 

2 p.M. till sunset, 

About two hours before sunset. 

From sunset till dark, 

When just dark. 

About one hour after sunset, 

From the time it becomes quite dark till 
midnight, 

Midnight, 


atarag. 
nimaz, sob, 
(prayer), 
naharia wahdi. 
gwaragani. 

nimroch. 
zubr (prayer), 
bega. 

asr (prayer), 
magrab (prayer), 
sham. 

ashar (prayer), 
shap. 


nimshap 


NUMERALS. 


the same as the Persian numbers :■ 

11. ‘ yoazda. 

12. dow^azda. 

13. sizda. 


These are almost exactly 

1. yak, yek. 

2. do. 

3. sai. 

4. char. 

5. paiij, panch. 

6. shasli. 

7. hapt, haft. 

8. hasht. 

9. no. 

10. da. 

21, 22, 23, &c. 

30, si. 

40. chehil. 

50. panja. 

(iO. shast, shasht. 
70. hap tad. 


14. charda. 

15. pahzda. 

16. shahzda. 

17. haptda. 

18* hashtda. 

19. nozda. 

20. hist. 

hist-o-yak, bist-o-do, &c. 
80. hashtad. 
90. nowad. 

100. sad. 

200. dosad. 
1000. bazar. 


ORDINALS. 


1st, aww^al. 2nd, domi. 
For the rest add ml to the cardinal numbers. 


roslianal 
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FRACTIONS. 

J saick rub or charek J pancliek«. 

For the rest add ek to the cardinal numbers. 

DAYS OF THE WEEK. 

These are the same as the Persian — 

Sunday, yak shambe. 

Monday, do shambe. 

Tuesday, sai shambe. 

Wednesday, char shambe. 

Thursday, panj shambe. 

Friday", junia, adina. 

Saturday, shambe. 

DAYS, NIGHTS, AND YEARS PAST AND TO COME. 

Four days ago, pishta-pareri or pisbta-pairi. 

Three days ago, pesh-pareri or pesh-pairi. 

Day before yesterday, pareri, pairi. 

Yesterday, zi. 

To-day, marochi. 

To-morrow, bahdad. 

Day after tomorrow, poshi pohsliL 

Third day hence, paramposhi. 

Fourth day hence, pishti-paramposhi. 

Last night, doshi. 

Night before last, parandosliL 

The third night past, . pisparandoshi. i 

Beyond the above limits the number of days is expressed as 
follows : — 

I arrived five days ago, Panchm rock mm dtaguh, or Marochi 
panciwil rack mt keli man dtagiih. 

I am going in five days, Punch roeha gud mail arelL 
Last year, pari. 

Year before last, pairari. 

Third year past, peshta-pairm. 

This year, imbara. 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

The following is a list of the principal irregular verbs, showing the 
isfc person singular of the aorist, the preterite, and the imperative with 
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the infinitive, and aorist of the Persian verb from which they are 

derived 
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giriftan 

amadan 

giristan 

mnrdaii 

kardan 

khfirdan 

dadan 

raftan, shi 

dashtan 

tazidan 

didaii 
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FORMS OF ADDRESS AND SALUTATIONS. 

Ill tlieir dealings with one another the Eeioocliees are a particularly 
polite people. They rarely- ad dress one another without using the word 
wdja, whether the person addressed he superior, inferior, or equal to the 
speaker. 

The Beloochee salutations, which are invariably gone through when 
two Beloocliees meet, extend sometimes to a very great length. The 
principle of the salutation appears to be as follows : — 

-4 and R interchange 

A and B ask after each other’s health, and each expresses a wish 
that the other and his family may be well. This part of the salutation 
is usually spoken nearly simultaneously by each person. 

A and B then ask for news, each replying that all is well. 

After this any news there may be is exchanged. 

In these salutations ^^all is well” is only a formula. Should either 
of the speakers he ill, he would still say all is weli.” 

The simplest form of salutation used by people nearly strangers is as 
follows : — 

A. — Salam alik. 

R. — Alikum salam. Wash at, 

J.— Wash at. 

R.— Droha jur e. 

A. — Drohajur e. 

R. — Droha bat. 

A. — Droha bat. 

R. — Habar de. 

A, — Ash hudai mihrbani draiih hair in to habar de. 

R. — Ash hudai mihrbani draiiu hair in. 

Between intimates the salutation becomes extended almost indefinite! j 
by repetitions and inquiries after each other’s families as follows : — 

A. — Salam alik, Peace upon you ! 

B. — Alikiim salarn ; Wash at, Upon you peace I Welcome! 

A. — Wash at, Welcomed 

Then A and R almost simultaneously, R slightly in advance : — ■ 
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: , Brolia jur e ? , Droha bat (or 
talar bat) . To ■ talar jur e ? 

To sbar talar jure? To wat 
talar e ? Tai alaui talar an ? 

Tal bras talar In ? Tai zai 
talar in. &c. &c. 

.B.— Habar de, babar lean, or 
mihrbani kan. 

.i. — Asb liiidai milirbaiil dralib 
hair In. 

or, asli h 11 dal raiim badi na 
hair in. 

or, asli tai salamat! draiin hair 
in. 

to habar de, to habar kan. 
or to mihrbani kan. 

JB. gives the same answer as A. 
droha hat, &c., is often repeated, then 


Are you well ? May you be well I 
Are you w^ell? Are you very 
well? Are you well yourself? 
Are your people well ? Is your 
brother w^ll ? Is your wife 
well? &c. &c. 

Give news. 

From God’s kindness all is well. 

From God’s mercy it is not bad 
but well (with me). 

From your safety all is well. 

You give news. 

After this, wadi at, drohajur e ? 


A . — Nekiii hala lean. Give news. 

E , — Man na hush kurta badih I have heard no bad news, you 
hal, to nokih hMa kan. give news. 

A , — Manna hush kurta badih lial. I have heard no bad news. 

This is all subject to variations at the will of the speaker, but the 
above is the most usual form. 

In the case of a salutation of one man to a body of other men the rule 
is that the new comer addresses the Sdldm alih to the others generallyy 
and it is answered by them together. The wash at, drohd hat, &c. is 
then interchanged by the new comer with each individual of the party 
in turn, or if the party be large with a few of the head people only. 
After this, the headman of the party, addressing his followers, says 
habar gir, ask for news. The followers decline doing this by saying jl, 
implying that they leave it to the chief to ask for news. The chief 
then proceeds with the salutation from habar de. 

Should one of the parties he in a house and the other arrive from out- 
side, the former must be the iirst to say wash at and habar kan. 

Answering a man’s enquiries by less than he asks you is a proof of 
assumption of superior position or of ill manners. 
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, llEMAEKS. 

Syntm , — In Beloocliee tlie usual order of words in a seBteiice is—" 

Dative or AcciisatiTe, : ■ 

:' ,(IIL) ., ¥er]>, 

the adverbS;, prepositions, &c., taking their places as described under 
their, respective heads. The relative orders of nominative, accusative, 
and verb are how^'ever by no means strictly adhered to, and the accu- 
sative is frequently placed after the verb, 

.(3£.— The termination and prefix («) is one. of the greatest difficulties 
in Beloocliee. It is frequently used in places where it cannot be ac- 
counted for gTaiamatically, as nazik {a) bid^ come near; a mardum '(a) 
ywaskti that man said, &c. In these sentences it appears, however, 
to be equally right to insert or omit the (or, which is probably only in- 
serted for the sake of euphony, to avoid two consonants coining 
together. 

In the case of the aorist, however, the a is invariably inserted before 
the verb, although it would appear improbable that the a can really he 
part of the verb. 

The following sentences will serve to show the method usually follow- 
ed by Beloochees in forming sentences. The first part shows the 
use of some of the more peculiar Beloochee words, and in the latter 
part will be found a variety of sentences such as are in common use in 
travelling through the country:'— 


Come here. 

■■Comb, near. ■ , 

Come inside. 

Be silent. 

Be careful. 

Don’t forget. 
Remember what I say. 
Do you remember ? 

I do not remember. 
Come back, 

Go home. 


(I-) 

Ingu bia. 

Nazik(a) bia. 

Thar bia. 

Betoww bu. 

Sambal or Habardar bii. 

■.■.Diia mabar or Beliaiyal inabfi, 
Mani habara haijal bedar. 
Tura haiyal in ? 

Man bebaiyal iiii. 

Pada bia. 

Loga boro. 
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Light tiie lamp. 

Put Dut the lamp. 

Turn to the right. 

- Give my compliments. 

Don’t make a noise. 

Do as I say. 

Mind your own business. 

Stand still 

Bring some drinking water. 

Bring some water for Tv^ashing 
hands. 

Go slowly. 

Don’t let him go. 

When are you going to leave ? 

We shall leave to-morrow inoni- 
ing early. 

Who^are you ? 

Are you Mahomed f 

Where have you come from ? 
Where have they gone ? 

What do you want ? 

Where do you live ? 

Where are you going ? 

When will he come back ? 

He will never come back. 

What is the use of that ? 

Why do you do thus ? 

What is the matter ? 

What do you call this ? 

What is the name of this ? 

■ , Do 'you under s tand ? 

';T don’t understand. I 
.Make ;him understand (f. e, ex- 
plain to him). 

Listen to me. 

What you say is all true« 

Say it again. 


Chiraga rok pekan. 

Chiraga puknsh. 

Easta pitar. 

Mani salama bed! or berasan. 
Towar makaii. 

Ilanch keh man agwashih hanclio 
pekan. 

To wati kara pekan. 

Bosht. 

Waragi apa Mar. 

Bast sliodaga apa biar. 

W’'asli-%vasli(a) boro. 

Aira mall roaga. 

To kadih sark agire ? 

Ama soba mahala ’roan. 

To kai e ? 

Mahomed to e ? or To Malio- 
med ef 

To ash kuja atkage ? 

A kuja angu shutagah ? 

To che lote ? 

To kuja ninde ? 

To kuja angu aroe ? 

A kadih pada Tcait ? 

A izhbar pada na aiat. 

A che kar akait ? 

To parcha chosh akane ? 

Che biita ? 

To eshira che ’gwashe ? 

Eshi nam che ? 

To sarpada ’be ? 

Man sarpada na ’haiii. 

Aira sarpad kaii, 

Mani hahara gosh dar, 

Hanch keh to agwashe drust rast 

in. 

Noka begwash. 
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'I will give you ten rupees per 
mensem. 

Yery good Sir, I agree. 

Bring tliose things with you. 

It is very hot. 

The sky is cloudy. 

How dark it is. . 

' It ; will rain to-day . 

Does much snow fall on the bills ? 
There was thunder yesterday. 

Has the moon risen yet? 

Last night there was lightning 
in the north. Probably the 
river will fill to-day (bring water 

to-day). 

Why do you go on foot ? 

1 am fond of walking. 

Are you tired? 

Come with me. 

Call me early in the morning* 
They went six months ago. 

It is three years since I was about 
here. 

Bo you like to go ? 

As you like. 

Give me a little water. 

Have you learnt Hindustani ? 

1 will wear this shirt. 

I wull wear these trousers. 

A little remains in this inkstand* 

I have nothing to eat or drink. 

Go in front. 

Put these things in the bag. 

Put it down here* 

Come down from there. 

Go down into the nullah here and 
come out there on the other 
side. 

Pour water into this. 


Man tiira malia da kaidara Melfu 

Sak shar Waja, kabfil in. 

A chlana gon wat biir go. 

Sak garzn in. 

Asmana nod in. 

Cho tahar in. 

Marochi haiir abi. 

Kohana sara barp baz akap! ? 

Zi grand buta. 

Tanagi mah dar at ? 

Doshi kutuha girok at {or buta) . 
Geshtar inaroch! kohr apa ’kari. 

To parcha.pada ’ roe ? 

Mana dost abin pada roaga , 

To dam hurta ? 

Go man bia gon. 

Mana soha niahala pada lean. 
Shash mah an keh a shutagant . 
Sai sal an keh man parida na 
atkagufi. 

Tura dost ahi roaga ? 

Hanch keh tura dost abi. 

Mana kamih [or tiikurln) apa bed! . 
To Hindustanla hurta. 

Man e jamaga gwara ’kanan. 

Man e shalwara pada ’kanan. 

E masdana lapa tukur man in. 
Mana waraga-charaga hich cb! 
nist. 

Saria boro. 

E chiana pelaga lapa man kan (or 
man gij). 

Hamida ir kani. 

Asliuda Ir kap. 

Hamida kohra lapa Ir kap, adem 
hamuda dar kap. 

Eshia apa Ir reelu 
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Have : , you ' tJiro'wn , away tlie 
water? 

Take those things out of the bag. 

Whatever be lost I will find. 

Have yon water with you ? 

Have you brought water with 
you? 

Come with the things. 

This was formerly mine, now it is 
his. 


To apa retka? 

Achiana dargej’che pelaga lapa." 
Har che gar abi man daragejln. 
Ap gofi in go ? 

Ap aurta goh? 

To gofi samaiia boro (or goh sa- 
mana iura boro). 

E awwal manig buta, haiiin aiig in. 


(II.) 


Are the camels ready f 

Yes sir, they are all ready. 

The camelmen want an advance to 
buy provisions for the journey. 

Start off. 

How far is to-day^s stage ? 

We shall arrive there at sunset. 

What kind of a road is it, good 
or had ? 

The road is all good, but in the 
creek there may he some difii- 
culty. 

When is it high tide ? 

It is high tide now, but by the 
time we reach the creek there 
will not he much water in it. 

Will there be moonlight to-night ? 

What time does the moon rise ? 

The moon will rise at midnight. 

Take care that the cameFs feet do 
not slip in the creek. 

I will follow you. 

I shall go by the sea-beach. 

The way will he stopped on the 
sea-beach at Biiddook'*' when 
the tide rises. 


Bag tiar in ? 

Hau waja drust tiar ah. 

Hushterian zara To tan keh tosh- 
aga ^girafi. 

Sark gir. 

Marochia minzil chunt dur in ? 

Ama magraba ’rasah. 

Ra choan in ? Shar in ? Gandag 
in? 

Drohaih ra shar in, hali kohar 
tukurih mushkuli abL 

Darya kadih pur abi ? 

Darya hanih pur in, lekin har- 
wahdi ama kohra rasah ap baz 
na’bi. 

Ishap mahi kani abi ? 

M ah che wahdi dar akait ? 

Mah nimshapa dar akait, 

Habardar keh kohra lapa hush- 
teraa pad na Tugushi (or na 
’shitteri). 

Man tai randa ^kaiah, 

Man tiaba ’roan. 

Harwahdi keh darya hala ’kait, 
tiaba ra, Baduka gat abi* 


* A name griven to places where the heaoh is impassable at high tide. 
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"Wliat is that wliicli I can see in 
tlie distance ? : 

!■ tliink it is. a; camel. ■ 

Bo yon. , see .:tliose trees ? ■, . 

That is where a Knlmiittee was 
killed last year by the Binds. 

Indeed!. 

What kind of ground is it there 1 

It is salt* ground. 

Is there a well near those trees ? 

Yes sir, there is. It would be well 
if we were to stay there to-night. 

Is the water sweet there ? 

It is not very sweet, but it is drink- 
able. 

Is there good grass for the camels ? 

There is plenty of salt grass and 
babul trees. 

Do you think there will be any 
rain ? 

Ko there will not be any rain 
till the winter. 

What people live in those huts ? 

Are these the people who have 
been lately stealing camels ? 

No, these are good people and do 
not; steal. 

How did they come by these 
fields t;. 

It was given to them as blood 
money. 

Are there any hares here? 

In the winter there are a very 
great many grouse and par- 
tridges here. 

Are there any deer here ? 

At night the deer come from the 
hills. 

Is the tent pitched ? 

Have the camelmen fetched wood 
and water? 


A\che in keli dm* peda.ih ? . ' 

Geshtar huslitera in. 

A drachana ginde to ? 

Gwastagifi sala, hamangu Eiiidaii' 
yek Kalmatia kiishta. 

Hancho I 

Angu cliitor zamin in ? 

Shor ill {or kalar in). 

A drachkana nazik chah ast ? 

Ha waja astiri. Agar ama shapa 
hamangu adarah sak shar abl. 
Angu ap wash in ? 

Sak wash na in ball w^aragi abi. 

Ilushteraa wasta sharih ka abl ? 
Sfirag 0 chish haz in. 

Tai dila haar abl ? 

Na, zimistana haur abi, peshtara 
w na/bi. 

A halka kai anindi ? 

Haman an keh hanih hushterana 
duzd kurtagah ? 

Na, e sbarih marduman ah duzda 
na ’kanah. 

E zamin cbitor aira rasita? 

Aira hilna rasita, (or hiina sara 
rasita). 

Ingu kargoshk abi ? 

Zimistana ingu katangar o kapin- 
jar baz in, hancho keh much. 

Ingu ask abl ? 

Shapa ask ash kob akaiah. 

Tanihua jata, (or tambila lik 
kurta)? 

Hushterlan cldr o ap aurtagah ? 
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Where is: the well ? 

Ill ' the bed of the millah 

Have the camels been let loose 
to graze ? 

Tell the camelmen not to let the 
camels go far away, as I shall 
start' early in the morning. 

What can we get to eat here ? 

Sheep and fowls can be got here. 

Is it cold here at night ? 

Ko, the hills keep off the breeze. 

Are there any camels to be hired 
here ? ' 

I will go and ask. 

I will go and look. 

Have you many sheep ? 

Whose are those date trees ? 

When did the baggage camels 
arrive ? 

If you don’t see the camel himself, 
look for his pugs. 

Unload the camels here. 


Cha ku in ? 

Kohra lapa. 

Hnshtera charaga yisle data ? 

Hiishteriana begwash keli nmi- 
keh hushtera dur aroaii. Man 
soba mahala ’roan. 

Ingu che arasi waraga ? 

Ingu gnrand o kukur arasah. 

Ingu shapa sard abi ? 

Na, kohan gwata gat akanah. 

Ingu iiiishtera ast keh kirya 
akanan ? 

Man aroah, just akanaii. 

Man aroaha acharih ( or liaiyal 
akanan). 

Goh tai mesh baz ah ? 

A mach kai in ? 

Bag kadih rasita ? 

Agar to hushteraa jinda na ’ginde 
pada haiyal kan. 

Hushteraa bar hamida boj. 


SHORT VOCABULARY. 


A. 


afterwards 


above 
abundant 
abuse, to 

account (mo- 
ney) 

account (rea- 
son) 
active 
after 

after, behind 
afternoon 


sarbara sara 
baz 

bad deaga, had 
gwashaga 
Msab 

sabab 

husliyar, puktag 
gudaii, gud, gudih 
randa 

vide divisions of 

day, boga 


again 

age 

agree 

agreement 

agriculturist 

ague 

ago 


air 


giidafi, gudin, 
pashtara 
xioka, literally 
anew ’* 
iimbr 

kabul kanaga 
kabiii 
dahikan 
gwahar 

expressed as fol- 
lows : — he went 
three days ago. 
Sai roch in keh 
a shutagah 
gwat 
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aiive 

zindag 

ail 

drust,droha, Iiama, 
hamuk 

allow, to 

lmga,Iim, ishta,bil 

almoiii; , 

hadam 

along with 

goii, go, lura 

also 

ham 

alum. 

pitukh 

always. 

yekkashi 

and 

0 

zahr 

angry 

animal 

rastar (if haram), 
dalwat (if halal) 

ankle 

much 

annoyance 

halak 

answer 

jawab 

ant 

inor 

ant, white 

rumir, darwiir 

antimony 

sirimug 

anvil 

sindan 

any 

chizi 

anyone 

kas 

anyhow 

har-che-bebid, 

hanchoshi 

apple 

sorob 

apple of eye 

chama siyahag 

arm 

dast, bazk 

arm pit 

bagal 

army 

lashkar 

arrive, to 

rasaga, arasih,rasta 
or rasita, beras 

arrive to. 

rasanaga, rasanih, 

cause to 

rasanta, berasan 

artery 

rag 


hanch, hancho 

ashes 

pur 

ask, to 

justo kanaga, justa 
kanaga 


bar 

assafoetida 

hlog (hind) 


assist 

kumak deaga. . 

assistance 

kumak ^ 

at 

" expressed by ' da- 
tive case, Gwa- 
dara “ at Gwa- 
dur’V ' 

awake, to be 

haga biaga ' 

awaken, to 

pada kanaga'(^r«w- 
sitive) 

awaken 

pada aiaga (intrmi- 
sitive) 

axe 

towar 

B. 

babul tree 

chish, tish 

bad 

gandag, harab 

back (of 

pusht, bad 

body) 

back (direc- 

pada 

tion) 

bag, saddle 

hurjiii 

bag, made of 

kont 

carpet 

bag, gene- 

pelag 

rally 

bag, goat 

gwal^ 

hair 


baggage 

saman, bunag 

baggage, if 

barwar 

consisting 
of house- 
holdgoods 
accompa- 
nied by 
women 
and chil- 
dren 

ball (bullet) 

til* 

banana 

mwoz, inoz 

banian tree 

karag 

barber 

hfijam 
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foarreii 
barley 
bark, to 

bat' 
basket 
basket, kind 
of mat bag 
bee 

bear 

beard 

beetle 

beat, to 

bedding 
bedstead 
before, ad^ 
verb of 
•place 

before, ad- 
verb of time 
beggar 
begin, to 
behind 
bell, any 
belly 
below 

beneath j 
between 
beyond 
bill 

;;bird":'„: 

bitter 

black 

blacksmith 

blind 

blood 

blood money 
blue 


dan 

o 

lakaga, alakih, ia- 
kita, belak 
shapchar 

lach, lachuk, kapat 
pat 

benaga makask, 
gwainz 
rich 
rish 

gmidar, gokindar, 
dandil 

janaga, ajanin, jata 
or jat, bejan 
gud, gandal 
taht, taht 
denia, saria 


awwal, peshtara, 
pesara 
pakir, miar 
surii kanaga 
raiida 
tiliu 
lap 

buna, chira 

toka, miyanji 

idem, dema 

hisab 

■niurg 

.zahir, zalir 

.siyah 

luri 

kor^ becham 
him 

him a zar 
nil 


blunt 

kunt 

boar 

hik 

body 

jan 

body, whole 

jind 

person 

boil, to 

lahr kanaga 

{frans^} 

boil, to 

lahr buaga 

{intra7is.) 

boiling 

lahr 

bone 

had 

book 

kitab 

boot 

kaush 

booty 

hul, pul 

both 

doih, har do 

box 

peti 

boy 

bachak 

brass 

brinj 

bread 

nan, nagaii 

brain 

majg 

breadth 

pvihi 

break, to 

prushaga, aprush- 

(any hard 

in prushta, be- 

thing) 

prush 

break, in- 

sindaga, asindih, 

transitive, 

sista, besiiid 

applied to 
soft things, 
ropes, &c. 

breakfast 

swarag 

breakfast, 

nahari 

early 

breast, man 

gwar 

breast, wo- 

gwar 

man 

breath 

gill 

brick 

It, isht 

bridge 

phul 

bridle 

lagam 

bring, to 

iraga ; arih or ka- 
rih; aurta.; biar 

brother 

bras, brat 



u. 

brown 

buifaio 

bullet 

bullet-mould 
bullock 
bullocks, 
cows, and 
. ' young in a 
^ .herd 
Biinuiak 
burn, to 
{trans») 
burn, {in- 
trans.) 
bury, to 
bustard 
but 

butcber 
■, butter; 
buy, to 

butterfly 

calf 
call, to 
camel, gene- 
rally 

camel, up to 
I year old 
whilst milk 
drinking 
„ 1 to 2 years 
,, 2 to o ■„ 
,.3 to 4 „ 

J5 4 to O 5, 
,,5to0 ,, 

•>, 6 to 7 M 

,, 8 years and 
u[) wards 
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bor 

garnish 
•tlr : 

kalib, tir-rech 
karigar, gok 
gwurm, gorung 


gor 

socliaga, a so chin, 
sotka, besoch 
sfichaga, asuchih, 
sutka, bcsuch 
kak kanaga 
eliarz 
bali, lekin 
kasab 
iiemag 

lam at kanaga 
{ziiraga osglraya 
generally used) 

pirik 

C- 

gwask 

gwan kanaga • 
liushtera 

cblnnat, jari, kir, 
banduki 

mats pus 
mazad 
razm 
zank 

dodantanl 
ediftr dan tan X 
sbash dantani 
neslil 


camel up to 
5tb. year, 
male 

kowat, kowtnt 

„ up to 5 til 
y r, female 

purap 

more than 

5 yrs. male 

lero 

5 , niorethan 

5 yrs. female 

clacli! 

camel, riding 

mabri 

camels, a 
number of 

bag 

camel, circle 
on breast 

senag 

eamcl rein 

maliar 

camel rein, 
small end of 

sarmahar 

camel’s bead 
gear 

saramsa- 

cameFs neck 
band 

sell 

cameFs band 

gwarbamd 


passing un- 
der neck and 
fastened 
to front 
of saddle 


cameFs 

par din 

crupper 


camphor 

kaffir 

cannon 

top 

canoe 

yekdar 

cap, man’s 

top, kulu 

cap, gun 

top! (hwil} 

care 

parwa 

careless 

beparwa 

carpet 


cask 

pip 

cat 

push! 

catch (to 

giraga,^ agirim 

seize) 

ta bigir 

caterpillar 

pirik 

cause to fail 

see*fali.tocan. 
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.cause to 

.see to 

arrive 

cause to” 

centipede ^ 

sowasu 

€ent.re , - 

tok 

.certain (a 

felan 

certain 
one, i&c.).. 

cliair , 

kiirshi 

ehattie 

nianiai 

■ (cooking) 

cbarcoai 

ishkar, ishka.r 

cheap 

asaii 

ciiee k 

kalnk, gol 

cheese 

slillilnch 

chest (man’s) 

clil 

child 

zag, cliok 

chill 

zanlk 

chisel 

p at as i , li u sli k 1 1 n ag 

cholera 

in ar gil 

einnamon 

darchrnl 

city 

kilat, 5 b a] Li- 

clay 

lia k 

clean 

pahk 

cloak 

shfil, dupl 

clock 

' sa’at' 

cloth 

god 

clothes 

posh ilk, gudiln 

cloud (black 

i?-tlii 

ram) 

cloud, light 

Mod 

.coast ' 

tlab 

cobbler 

moclil 

:€ 0 'ck;(ofgmB) , 

.■zad, , ■ 

cock (fowl) 

koros, kuruS;, ban- 
g’d 

cocoanut 

nfiiaglan 

coffee 

kahinva 

cold (tern- 

\'.;^sard,'v'k.;. 

perature) 

•cold season 

zimistfui 

cold, a 

pa shag 


collect, to 

mock kaiiaga 

■ miicli kaiiaga .' 

colour 

‘rang 

comb 

sliak, sarand 

contented 

raza, T'azi 

come, to 

aiaga ; aiih, or 
akaiiii; atka, atii 
or at ; bia ' 

come out, to 

dar ka:])aga ' 'Q 

come clown, 
to 

' ir kapaga . 

compass 

dero 

completely 

yebara 

cook 

m lib del 

cook, to 

brijaga, , abrijlh, 
brihta, brij 

cookj to 

gradaga, agradm 


grEilita, or gras- 
ta, begs ad'.- 


copper 

^ o 

rod 

cord 

sad 

coriander 

klnlch 

cork 

bujl, bucii 

cotton, or 

karpus 

cotton tree 

cough, a 

kulag 

country 

mulk 

conn try (not 

kuchig 

town) 

cow 

inadagiH gok 

crab 

kiikll, naliuehin 

crane (bird) 

kang 

cricket, a 

kurvakush, chi rat 

crime 

taksir, tasksr, guna 

crooked 

chot 

crop 

zamik 

crow 

gurag 

cry, to 

grcaga, agrewuu, 
grern, bdgri 

cucumber 

kndj 

cut, to 

Unragn, aburii'i. 


b'urita, bubur 
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cut, a 

tap 

cuttle fish 

■sam 

cuttle fish 

kap-i-darya 

bone 


D. 

damp 

tar 

dark, „ 

tabar, lunj 

darkness 

tahar, lunj 

dates, quite 

na (4th stage) 

ripe 

dates, acid 

poll 

dates, when 

papuk (ist stage) 

green 

dates, when 

kuluat (2nd stage) 

slightly red 

dates, half 

pogaz (3rd stage) 

red and 
half ripe 

dates, supe- 

muzatl 

rior kind, 
in earthen 
chatties 

dates, supe- 

karaba 

rior kind, 
in baskets 
(2nd sort) 

dates, dry 

hurmag 

date-tree 

mach, inaclii 

daughter 

janik 

day 

roch 

dead 

innrtag 

deaf 

kar 

deafness 

kari 

dear (price) 

giran 

debtor 

wamdar 

deep 

juhl 

deer 

ask, au 

delay 

der 

delicate 

naziirk 

demand, to 

lotainaga, alo- 
tainih, lotainta, 
belotain 


depth juhl! 

desire, to lotaga, alotin, 

lotita 

dew namb, gwapsli 

diarrhoea lapa dard, express- 

ed thus : 

' liEFe diarrhoea^*® 
inani lap dard 
akanit 

die, to niiraga, amirxh, 

miirta, bemir 
difficult inijshkul 

dig, to kanda janaga 

dinner sham 

direction iieniaga 

dirt or dirty legar, chil 

distant dir, dur 

do, to kanaga ; akanlh ; 

kurta o;v ku ; 
pekan or bekan 

doctor tabib 

dog kuchak 

donke}- bar 

double dotal 

(cloth &c) 

double(work dosari 

expense, 

&.) 

double, to dotal kanaga 

(cloth, &c). 
dove kapot 

down jala 

draw, to hurjinaga, ahur- 

(pull) jinin, hurjinta, 

hurjin 

drawing, a namuna 

drink, to 'waraga, awanh, 

warta, bur 

drive away, galenaga, agalenin 
to galenta, galeu 

or gali 
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drop ■ 

pit 

drum 

dohi 

drunkard 

kaipi 

dry 

hushk 

duck 

bat 

dumb 

gung 

dust storm 

muj 

dust 

hak 

dwell, to 

nindaga, anindin, 
nishta, benind 

dysentery 

same as diarrhoea 

E. 

each, every 

bar, bar, ham a 
hamnk 

ear 

gosh 

early 

mahala ; early 
morning, soba 
mahala 

earth, the 

dunya 

earth 

hak 

east 

rodarat 

easy 

asan 

eat, to 

waraga, awarih 

warta, bur 

eclipse 

inagir 

edge (of a 

dap 

knife, &c.) 

edge, margin 

kir, karak 

egg 

haik 

elbow 

surushk 

elephant 

pii 

employ, to 

Bokar kanaga 

employment 

nokari 

empty 

Imrk 

empty, to 

hurk kanaga 

make 

empty, to 

rechaga, arecbih. 

make (li- 

retka, rech 

quids) 


end 

kir, sar ' 

enemy 

dushmaii 

engine 

chark 

enough * 

has 

equal 

barabar 

erect, to 

lik kanaga, mik 

(cause to 

kanaga 

stand) 

ever (at any 

izhbar, izhbi 

time) 

excellent 

kabu, zabr, sak- 
sbar 

except 

bagar 

expense 

harch 

extraordi- 

ajab 

nary 

eye 

chain 

eye-brow 

bur wan 

eye-lasb 

michach 

eye-lid 

chama-kos 

F. 

face 

dem 

fall, to 

kapaga, akapin, 
kapta, bekap 

fall, cause to 

perenaga, aperenlh, 
perenta, peren ; 
or perenanaga, 
perenanlh, per- 
enanta, perenan 

false 

darog 

farmer 

dahikan 

farrier 

nalband 

fasten, to 

bandaga, abandih, 
basta, beband 

fasten to 

lagaga, alagin, lagi- 

(attach to 

ta, belag 

anything) 

fat {mtb- 

charp, pig 

stantive) 

fat, (adjec^ 

faziir 

tive) 
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fate 

kismat, nasih 

father 

pis, pit 

fault,,,: ■ : 

.guiui. 

fear 

triis ' 

fear, to 

tnlsaga, atriisln,- 
. triisita, betriis 

fever 

tap ■ ■ 

few 

ka'm 

lie Id 

dagar, zarala 

fifth, t;lie 

pauclinu 

ili'th, a 

panehek 

, .fig, ■ 

anjlr 

fight, to 

jang kanaga, 
iniraga, amirih, 


inirita, bemir 

hie, a 

siihaii 

file, tO', 

suhan kanaga 

find, 'to 

man a, tara, &c., 
rasaga. Have 
you found it ? 
Tura rasitagafi T 

find, to 

dargejaga, dar- 
agejlfi, dargetka, 

dargej 

fine, a 

rnalain 

finished 

haias 

huger 

lankuk, lanknh 

huger, little 

chiik blank Ilk 

hre 

ach, as 

lire, to (a 

janaga, ajanlh, 

gnn) 

jata or jat, bejau 

■ firiu, secure 

mohr 

first 

Hwwai 

•fish 

mahl 

fisherman 

med 

fist 

musht 

flamiugo 

lakari (Sindee) 

flea 

kak 


gosht 

flock, herd 

ramag, s'Aee'p or 
goats 


flock, herd 

givuruffl, gorung, 
oxen . 

flock, herd 

hag, camels 

flour 

art 

flower 

pul 

fly, a 

makask 

fly aw^ay, to 

bai kanaga 

fly, horse 

dang 

foam 

kap 

fog 

nod, iiamb 

fold, to 

dotal kanaga 

follow, to 

randa aiaga, ran da 
.roiiga 

food 

waragi, warag 

fool 

bewukfif, ganok 

foot 

pad 

foot-mark 

pad ; pa da rand 

for 

par ; generally ex- 
pressed by use of 
dative ease ; 

wasta, occasionally 
used but pro- 
bably only by 
persons ac- 
quainted with 
Hindustani or 


Sindee 

force. 

z lira war 1, zaba r- 

tyranny 

dasti 

forehead 

pesharn 

forget 

diia baraga, 
behaiyal bfiaga 

forgive 

(1) bakshaga, 
'abakslilii, bak- 
shita, bebaksh 

(2) ,baslikaga 
abasbklii, bash- 

■ kir.a, bebaslik 
(fl) rauhri kanaga 

fort 

kot, kilat 

fourth, the 

charm i 

fourth, a 

eharek 



/fowl, any 
fowl, cock 

fowl, lien 

fox, 

friend 

frog 

from 

from bore 
from there 

frost 

fruit 

full 

gain 

game (ani- 
mals) 

game (play) 

garden 

gardener 

getj to 

ghee 

gift 

ginger, dried 

girdle 

girl 

girthj a 

give, to 

giver, a 

glass 

go 

go by land 

"::go"'hy:'s'ea'',;:''f 

go in or 
clown 
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kukur 

koros, kurus, 
bangu 
nekiank 
rob a 
dost 
pugut 

ash, ach, ash 
ashidfi ael'dda 
azlida ; ashuda, 
achuda 
harp 
Hi wag 
pur 

G. 

paidag, nap, sut, 
sit 

shikar, said 

gwaz! 

bag 

bagpan 
wadi kanaga 
rogan 
bakshish 
sund 

tlirenbaocl 

janik 

tang 

deaga, adeih, data, 
bedl 
deilk 
sliishag 

roaga; aroaii, areih; 
siuita, shut, or 
sh il ; i)oro 
hoshkl roaga 
tar! roaga, darya 
roaga 
Ir kapaga 


go out 

dar kapaga 

goat, any 

sijahifi pas ■ ", 

goat, male 

pachiii 

goat, female 

buz 

goat, hill 

goat, hill, 

kohi pack in 

male 

goat, hill. 

kohl buz 

female 

God 

hud a, alia 

goer 

rouk (said of 


swift-going ca- 
mel) 


gold 

til a 

goldsmith 

zargar 

good 

shar 

gram 

nolicl 

grandfather 

, piruk 

grand- 

baluk 

mother 

grape 

angur 

grass, sweet 

ka, kawan 

grass, sweet, 

buch 

dried 

grass, salt 

sfirag 

grass, salt. 

f kal, rigit, 

various 

J bowat, landiri; 

kinds are 

has!)ag, mezk, 

known by 
the names 

Ltriit 


grave 

kal 

graze, to 

charaga, acharihv 
charta, bechar 

great 

niazan 

greater 

mas tar 

grebe 

jaclil 

green 

sabz 

greyhound 


grind, to 

drushaga, aclrusb" 
in, driishtn, be« 
drush 
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grindstone 

chark 

gripes 

lapmiirda 

groom 

hapsa sarahur 

ground 

zamin 

grouse 

katangar, katun- 
gar, chakur 

growl, to 

guraga, agurih, 

gurita, giir 

guava 

zaitun 

guinea-worm 

rago, ragu 

gull 

malir 

gun 

tupak 

gunpowder 

shiiro 

H, ■ 

hair 

mud, mid 

half 

nim 

halt, to 

daraga, adarih, 

dashta, bedar 

hand 

dast 

handkerchief 

dasmal 

hang, to 

dranjaga; adranjin; 

(trans. and 

drat ka, drahta, 

intrans.) 

or draiijita ; 

bedranj 

hard 

sak 

hare 

kargoshk 

hat 

top, kulil 

have to (pos- 

expressed as 

sess) 

follows : I have, 
mana ast ; you 
have, tura ast, 
&c., or mani 
gwara ast &c. 

hawk 

bahz, shikari 

he 

a . 

head 

sarag, sar 

headache 

Sara dard 

heart 

dil 

heat 

garmag 

heaven 

hibisht 


giran 


hedgehog 

dajuk 

heel 

pinz 

height 

balad 

hell 

dozak, doze 

herd 

see ^^iiock” 

here 

ingUjida, liamingu 
hamida 

hereabouts 

parida 

heron 

kang 

high (adjec- 

burz 

five or 
adverb) 

highway 

ra, kishk., sark 

hill 

koh 

hire 

kiriya, kire 

hog 

hik 

hold, to 

daraga, adarih, 
dashta, bedar 

hole in 

kal, kanda 

ground 

hole in any- 

sumb, tung 

thing else 

honey 

benag 

horn 

kant 

hornet 

gwamz, sochaka 

horse 

haps, hasp 

horseman 

sawar 

horse shoe 

nal 

hot 

garni 

hot season 

garmag 

hour 

sa’at 

house, any 

log, metag 

houses, small 

halk. 

collection 
of ■ 

bouses, in 

gis ' 

sense of 
family 

houses, mud 

ban 

how 

chitor, choni, 
choau 
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how many 

cliunt, cliinka 

or how 
much 

hungry 

guzhiiag 

hurry 

islitapi 

hurried or 

ishtap 

in a hurry 

liusbaiid 

niard 

hydro- 

liaraka 

phobia 

hyena 

hap tar 


I. 


I 

man 

ice 

barp 

idle 

kahil 

idleness 

SllStI 

idol 

but 

if 

agar, agar 

ignorant 

jabil 

ill 

nadroha 

immediately 

lianin, hanuii 

impassable 

gat 

place on sea 
beach im- 
passable 
at high 

fide 

baduk 

impudence 

headabi 

in, inside 

tabar, lapa, tbar 

indeed 

albat 

indigo 

nil 

industrious 

izniat kanuk 

infant 

baebak 

infidel 

kafir 

ink 

mas 

ink-stand 

masdan, masa 
darap 

innocent 

beguna 

inquiry 

sliobtlza 


(> T a s 


insect 

liruk^' 

intellect 

agl, ■ akl „ 

intelligent 

busby ar . . 

intention 

irada ' 

intoxicated 

mast 

iron 

abin 

itch, the 

wasbkeebag 

ivory 

plla dant 

J. 

jail 

tong 

jackal 

tolag 

jawbone 

•sbagur 

jelly-fisb 

llmbarl 

jeliy-fisb 
witb long- 
stinging 
streamers 

daryai socliako 

j ewrel 

tip 

join, to 

yek kanaga 

joint 

band 

journey 

safar 

jowaree 

sfirfi, zurrat 

judge 

kazi 

jump, to 

daur kanaga 

justice 

insaf, sbariat 

K. 

keep, to 

dfiraga, adarlii, 

dasbta, bedar 

key 

kilit 

kbojah 

lotia 

kick, to 

lagata janaga 

kid 

sbanik 

killj to 

kusbaga, akusbih, 
kusbta, piikusb 

kind, sort 

rakain 

kiuclness 

mibrbani 

king 

badsbab 
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knee 

kuad, zaii 

knee-cap 

padana shilanch 

knife 

karch 

knife, pen 

chahku 

knife, for 

harrat, das 

grass cut- 
ting 

kno'wledge 

ilm 

know, to 

zanaga, azanih, 

knuckle 

zaiita, hezan 

bog 

labour 

L. 

izniat 

ladder 

padiank 

lake 

komb 

lamb 
vy sheep 

lame 

lang 

lamp 

chiiTig 

land, to 2:0 

hushki roaga 

hj 

landmark 

chedag 

(pile of 
stones to 
shew road) 

language 

habar, lavz 

large 

mazan 

larger 

mastar 

lark 

chagu 

last 

randa 

last night 

doshi 

last (last 

gwastag 

year, &c.) 

laugh 

(1) handaga, alian. 

dih, haadita, 

be hand 

lay down, to 

(2) kandaga, akan- 
dlh, k audita, 

bekand 
ir kanaga 

lead (metal) 

surup 


leaf (tree) 

pan, tak 

lean (thin) 

lagar 

learn, to 

baraga, , ■ ah.arin, 


■' burta, beher. ' 

leave, per- 

raza 

mission 

leave, to 

sark ' giraga, dar 
.kapaga 

leather 

post 

left (hand) 

chap ' ' 

leg 

pad 

leisure 

fursat 

lend, to 

ananiat ,, kanaga, 
aiiamat deaga 

lend (money) 

warn deaga 

leprosy 

sohrbad, gar 

let, to ; per- 

liaga, lull, islita. 

mit 

bil 

liar 

darogband 

lid 

dap!, 

lie, a 

darog 

lie, to tell 

darog handaga 

untruth 

lift, to 

chis kanaga, chista 
kanaga 

light (sub- 

roshaii! 

stantive) 

light (not 

subuk 

heavy) 


light, to 

rok kanaga 

(lamj) or 
fire) 

lightning 

girilk, girok 

like, similar 

paima, preceded by 
termination a’’ 
or ‘4 ’’.Like this, 
^^eslii paima.’’ 

like, to 

mana, tura, &c., 
dost biaga 

lime 

chun, ak 

lion 

slier 

lip 

huit 
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listen 

gosb daraga 

little, small 

kasan 

little, a 

tukur, kam, kamk, 
all take iii- 
116011011*^^111” 

]iTe,:to. 

nindaga, aiiindin, 

dwell 

nislita, beniiid 

liver, tlie 

jagar 

lizard 

kltta 

load, a 

bar 

load, to 

ladaga, ala din, la- 
dita, belad 

lobster 

lor, kikata 

lock 

kubl 

locust 

iiiadag 

loins 

tliren ! 

long 

draj 

look, to 

(1) charaga, acbar- 
!n cliarita, 

blcliar (2} iiaiyal 
kanaga 

loose (not 

sust 

tight) 

loot 

hul 

loot> to 

bill kanaga 

lose, to 

gar kanaga 

loss 

nnksan, iiuskan 

lost, to be 

gar biiaga 

louse 

bot, but 

M, ■ 

mad 

biaki 

make, to, 

ad kanaga 

prepare 

man 

mardimi 

mango 

. bamb ■ 

mangrove 

tlmar 

maimer, ' 

tor, paima. Do it 

style 

in tbis manner ; 
e tor pekan, or e 
paima pekan 


many 

baz ; very many, 
bancbo , keb,'' 

■ much 

marcb, to ; 

sark giraga, dar 

start 

kapaga ■ 

mare 

madian 

mark 

nislian 

market 

bazar 

marriage 

sir 

mast 

daur 

master 

waja 

mat (peesli) 

tagird 

mat (grass) 

basir 

meaning 

man! 

meat 

gosbt 

medicine 

dliarm, dawa, dar- 
man 

meet, to 

docliar kapaga 

melon, water 

kfitag, kitag 

melon, musk 

tejag 

mercliant 

saudagar 

mercury 

para, paro 

middle 

tok 

middle, in 

toka 

milk 

shir 

milk, sour 

trusbpin slilr 

mill 

j an tar, cliark 

mist 

namb 

mistake 

rad 

mistake, to 

rad kanaga 

mix, to 

liir kanaga 

moist 

tar 

money 

zar, nagd 

month 

mab 

monkey 

sliadu 

moon 

mu 

moonsliine 

..mal'bint;; 

more 

gesb, gesbtar 

more, still 


morning 
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inoscjuito 

purl ,, 

moth 

patu 

mother 

'mas 

mottRt,::to 

sowar kanaga, or 

(horse) 

sowar buaga 

mount,' to , 

iimaz hiiaga 

(camel) 

mount (get 

sar kapaga 

onthetopot 

anything) 

moQiitaiii 

koh 

mouse 

kasaiiiu mushk 

moustache 

barfit, shrapar, 

barot 

mouth 

dap 

mud 

men, gil 

mungoose 

rizligfik 

murder 

kiln, bun 

mussel 

kado 

mussuck 

masbk, kali 

mule 

kaelial, istal ,k acliar 

N. 

nail, of body 

nakun, nabun 

nail, iron 

meb . 

name 

nam 

narrow 

tank 

navel 

nafag 

necessary 

zarur 

neck 

garcliii 

needle 

siicbin, sicbiri 

neem tree 

sbirisli 

neigh, to 

saraga, asariu, 

sarlta, besar 

never 

izbbar iia, izhbi na 

new 

nok 

neTYS 

bal, bal-i-nok 

night 

sbap 

nightingale 

bulbul 

no 

na 


towar 


none, 

hich 

thing 

noon 

nlmroch 

north 

kutub 

nose 

poz 

nostril 

granz, granz 

not 

na 

now 

iiiai, hanuii, hatilh 

nullah, large 

kohr 

nullah, small 

shep, jur ^ 

nurse 

di,! 

nutmeg 

jauzi-biiak 

0. 

oath 

sogind, sanginda 

obarah 

charz 

obey, to 

habar ziraga 

oil 

tel, rogan 

oil, mustard 

zabrin tel 

or. bitter 

ointment 

malbani 

old man 

pir 

old things 

kwalin 

once 

yebari, yek bar 

onion 

pimaz 

open, to 

pach kaiiaga, bo™ 
jaga 

opium 

aiiaii 

orange 

naiing 

order 

liukm 

other 

digar 

outside 

darai, dar, dan 

over 

sarbara, sara 

p..': ' 

pain 

dard 

paint 

rang 

paint, to 

. rang deaga 

palm of 

dasta dil 

liaiul 
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paper 

kagad 

parrot 

mi till 

parting (of 
.. hair) 

glwar 

partridge 

kapinjar 

past 

g was tag 

path 

ra, kishk 

pattern 

namuna 

pay 

pagar 

peesh plant 

pish 

pelican 

mesh-murg 

pen 

kalam 

pepper,TV'Mte 

sorih mirch 

pepper, black 

siyahih pilpil 

perfect 

kabu, zabr 

permit, to 

liaga, alilh, ishta, 
bil 

petition 

arzi 

pickaxe 

tikam 

pigeon, tame 

chain 

pigeon, wild 

kapodar 

pillow 

sarja 

pistol 

watach 

place of 

darap, e. g. masa 

deposit 

darap, an ink- 
stand 

place 

ja, jaga 

placed, to be 

ir buaga 

plain, a 

dak, dak, wad 

plate 

kashi 

play 

gwazi 

play, to 

gwazi kanaga 

pleasant 

dost 

ploughshare 

kamir 

plough 

nangar 

pomegranate 

anar ■ 

poor 

garlb, kangal 

porcupine 

sikim 

porpoise 

goko, gokin 

possess, to 

see ** to have** 


pour, to 

ir recliaga 

powder, gun 

slmro 

powrah 

kodal 

pox, small 

grumpiig 

prawn 

madag, daryai 
madag 

pregnant 

apus 

(animals) 

price 

kimat 

prison 

tung 

procure, to 

wadi kanaga 

proper 

kabu 

pull, to, to 

kashaga, akasbio, 

haul or to 

kashta, bekash 

take out 

pull, to, or 
to haul 

hurjinaga, aliurji- 

nin, hurjinta, 
hurjin 

pulla fish 

palwar 

purchaser 

ziruk 

put, to (into 

(1) mrm kanaga 

anything) 

(2) mangtjaga, 


managijin, man- 
gitka, mangij 


(3) liquids, vide 
‘^pour” 


put down, to 
(on the 
ground) 

ir kanaga 

put, to (on 
board a 
ship) 

man kashaga 

put down, to 
be 

ir buaga 

Q. 

quail 

jangali bat 

quantity, 
very great 

hancho keli much 

quick 

tez, zud 

quicksilver 

para, paro 

quiet 

betowar 

quilt 

nipal, nipud 
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quit, to 

yele deaga, yele 
kanaga 

quarter, a 

rub 


R.' 

rabbit 

kargoshk, wilak 


yatl kargoshk 

rain 

baur 

rainbow 

drinag, drinuk 

.Taise, to . 

chis kanaga, chista 
kanaga 

raisins 

mawich 

ramrod 

tirku 


ripe 
rise, to 
rise (sim or 
moon) 
river 
road 
rob, to 

robbery 
roll, to (cloth 
&c.) 
roll, to 
(along) 


pakka 
pida.aiaga 
dar aiaga 

kohr 

ra, kishk ' ■ 

duzdi kanaga,; Ml 
kanaga 
duzdi, hill 
pataaga, apataih, 
patata, pata ' 
lira deaga 


razor 

istrag 

rat 

mushk 

read, to 

wanaga, awanih, 
wanta, bewan 

ready 

tiar 

red 

sur, sohr 

rein (horse) 

lagam 

rein (camel) 

mahar 

relations 

siyad 

remain, to 

daraga, adarlh 

(stop) 

dashta, bedar 

remain, to 

niM buaga, pasb 

(left over) 

kapaga 

remember, 

man a tiira, &c ., 

to 

haiyal in 

repair, to 

ad kanaga 

responsibi- 

joko, (Sindee) 

lity 

zhnma 

responsible. 

am responsible 
for this, ’’ eshi 
joko mani saraih 

to be 

rib 

pahli 

rice 

birinj 

rich 

dunyadar 

right (hand) 

rast 

right (true) 


rights (de- 
serts) 

hak 

ring 

muiidari 


root 

rotag 

rope, any 

sad, chit 

rope, made of 

clnlag 

peesh 

rope, made of 

rez 

goat hair 

rope, with 

ladok 

loops for 
fastening 
loads on 
camels 

rose water 

gulab 

round 

gird 

rub, to 

musbaga, amushin 
mushta, mush 

run, to 

(1) maidana roaga 

(2) tachaga, ata- 
chih, taciiita or 
tatkata, betach 

rupee 

kaldar 

rust 

zang 

rusty 

zangi 

saddle, camel. 

rabt, katab 

baggage 

saddle, cameb 

pakaro 

riding 

saddle, horse 

ziu 

sail 

achar 
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salamBioniac 

noshater 

salt 

wad, sur 

saltpetre 

sliuro 

salt-ground 

shor, kalar 

sand 

liak, rek 

sand storm 

dans 

sandy place 

rek 

sand (dying, 

dato, lur 

pillar of) 

sandal(made 

sawas 

of peesli 
pahn) 

sand piper 

guragii 

saw 

harrat 

say, to 

(1) gwashaga, ag- 
waslnh, gwashta 
or gu, begwash 

(2) sometimes 
gushaga 

scales 

shahim 

scissors 

migraz 

scrape, to 

m ushaga, am ush In, 
mushta, bernush 

sea 

darya 

sea, to go by 

tail roaga, darya 
roaga 

seal 

mulir 

search 

shohaza 

search, to 

sbohaza kanaga 

search, to{for 

randa roaga 

an animal 
or a man) 

season 

mausim 

season, cold 

zimistan 

season, hot 

garmag 

second 

domi 

secretly 

sarap 

see, to 

gindaga, agin dm, 
dista, hegind 

see (to look) 

haiyal kanaga, 

charaga 

seed 

tom 


self 

wat , 

sell, to 

baho kanaga, bhai 
kanaga 

seller 

baho kaniik, hhai' 
kaniik 

send, to 

dema deaga, ra 
deaga 

sense 

agl, hosh 

set, to (as the 

biidaffo, abiidiii, 

sun) 

budita, bud 

sew, to 

dochaga, adochih, 
dotka or dochi- 
ta, bedoch 

shake, to 

surinaga, asurlnlh, 
siirinta, beshrin 

shallow 

talag 

shame 

laj, haya 

shark, any 

pagas 

shark, ham- 

mesh 

mer-headed 

shark, vari- 

kai-il, narmani, 

ous kinds 

sid 

sharp 

tez 

sheep, any 

mesh, ispetih pas 

sheep, male 

gurand 

sheep, female 

mesh 

sheep, hill, any 

gad 

sheep, hill. 

kohi gurand 

male 

sheep, hill, 

kohl mesh 

female 

sheep, milk 

gwarag, gwark 

drinking 

sheep, from 

gatur 


suckling 
period till 


O ’ 

sheet 

cdiadar 

shell, (any) 

gurak ; bivalve, 
karkink 

shirt 

jamag 

shoe 

kaush 
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shoemaker 

mochl (hind) 

shop 

dukaii 

shopkeeper 

saudagar 

short (man) 

patak ; (things,) 
gwand 

shore 

tiab 

shot 

reza 

shoulder 

kopak, kapag 

sho\Y, to 

pezh daraga 

sickj ill 

naclroha 

sickness 

nadroliai 

sieve 

gechin 

silent 

betowar 

silver 

nugra 

simoom, hot 
■wind 

lewar 

sing, to 

shairajanaga 

sink, to (sun 

budaga, abudin. 

or boat) 

budita, bud 

sister 

gwaliar 

sit, to 

nindaga, anindin. 

' . 0 

nishta, benind 
or mind 

sit, to causeto 

jokinaga, ajokiniii, 

(a camel) 

jokinta, bejokin 

skin 

post 

■sky 

asman 

sleep 

wab 

sleep, to 

wap saga, awapslh, 
wapta, bwaps or 
bwasp 

slippery 

lugushan 

slip, to 

(1) lugushaga, 
aliignshin, lu- 
gushta, lugusli 

(2) sbitteraga 

(3) trapnnzaga 

slow 

wash-wash ; . 

small 

kasan 

smaller 

kastar 

smell, to 

bo kaiiaga, bu 
kanaga 


smoke 

dit'' ■ 

smoke, to 
{ tobacco) 

tambak kashaga 

snake 

mar 

snow 

barp 

so much 

inka, 

soap 

sabun 

socks 

mozag 

soft 

naram 

sole fish 

sowaso 

sole, of foot 

pada dil 

some, few 

lalit, kam, kamk 
(take infiectioii 
‘‘iff); inchru- 
ki, inchki 

sometimes 

harwahdi, bari- 

w^ahdi 

some one 

kas 

something 

chizi 

son 

zag 

sore, a 

resh . 

sour 

trushp 

sow, to 

kisbaga, akisliifi 
. kishta, bekish 

spark 

patrushagjtriposbk 

speak, to 

(1) gwasbaga, ag- 
wasbin, gwashtu 
or gu, begwash 

(2) habar kanaga 

speaker 

gwasliuk 

spectacles 

chashmak 

speech 

habar 

spices 

bizar 

spider 

nioko 

spine of tree 

kimtag 

spleen 

clilui 

spoon 

hasag 

squirrel 

bidrik 

stable 

tabila 

stage, a 

miazil, manzil 
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standstill, to 

wnshtaga, awush- 
tih wushtata 

hosht or bwusht 

star 

istar, tari 

start, to 

sarkgiraga, dar 

aiaga,dar kapaga 

stay, to, stop 

diiraga, admh, 

dashta, bedar 

steam 

bap 

steam boat 

agbut 

steel 

pulad 

step 

kadam 

stick, a 

lat 

still (more) 

angar 

still, quiet 

betowar 

stomach 

lap 

stone 

sing 

stopped 

gat 

storm 

tufan 

straight 

rast 

strain, to 

gecliaga, agechiri, 

(make 

getka, gech 

clear) 

strike, to 

janaga, ajanin, jata 
or jat, bejan 

strike 

lagaga, alagifi, la- 

(against 

gita, belag 

anything) 

string 

bandik 

strong (op- 

zurag 

pressive) 

strong, phy- 

bimmatdar, zur- 

sically- 

mand 

(man) 

strong, firm 

molmkum 

(thing) 

sugar 

sbakar 

sulphur 

gokurt 

summer 

abar, garmag 

sun 

rocb 

sunshine 

roch 


7 f Of s 


surf 

gwarm ■ 

swear, to 

(1) saugind waraga 

(2) I swear it is 
thus, &c. ; hudai 
sarin chosh int 

sweeper 

turi 

sweet 

wash 

swim, to 

uzhnag kanaga 

sword 

zam, shamshir 

sword fish 

hulando, daryal- 
asp. 


T. 

take, to 

(1) zuraga, azurrn, 
ziirta, buzur, 

(2) ziraga, azirifi, 
zirta, bizir, 

(3) giraga, agirln, 
gibta, bigir 

take awaj, 

baraga, abarih, 

to 

burta, beber 

take out, to 

dar gejaga, dar 
agejih, dar 

getka, dar gej 

take down, 

irgejap, ir agej- 

to 

ih, ir getka, ir 

m 

tall 

burz 

talur (jungle 
fowl) 
tamarind 

charz, karwanak 

cbichar 

tamarisk 

gaz 

tank 

wateg, talamb 

target 

nishan 

taste 

pichak 

taste, to 

dapa kanaga 

tea 

cha 

tear, to 

diraga, adirin, 

dirta, bidir 

telescope 

dirgind 

tent 

tambu 

thence 

achud^, ashudi 
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tliief 

duzd 

tliiii (animal 

lagar 

or man) 

tliin (rope, 

barii^' 


■tMn:'(any^ ' 

tanak j 


'than 

ash 

„tliat(dmoii.« 

a 

strati ve) 

'tiiatTerY (de- 

hama 

monstrath-e) 

that (rela- 

' keh ■ , 

tive) 


that (con- 

keh 

junction) 

thick 

sand 

thigh 

leng 

thing 

chi 

think I (pro- 

(1) geshtar, e. q. 

bably) 

geshtar chosh in, 

T il-. i<5i Sfn 


(2) Til ana dila (in 
my mind) e, ff. 
maim dila chosh 
iiijltliinkit is so 


third, the 

saimi 

third, a 

saiek 

thirsty 

tunag 

this 

e, esh 

this very 

hame, hamesh 

this side 

edem 

thorn 

kuntag 

thou 

to, tau 

throw, to 

daur deaga 

throw away 

daur deaga, chagal 
deaga 

throw away 

rechaga, arechlh, 

liquids 

retka, rech 

thumb 

lankuk 

thunder 

grund, hura 

thread 

bandik, bandX 


throat 

gardin 

thus 

chosh, . clio 

tickj a 

kitag 

tie, to 

bandaga, abaodliV 


basta, beband. 

tiger 

pulaiik 

tight 

trund' ■ 

time (period) 

wahdi, wTakt (rare) 

time (once, 

bar, bar, bari ■ ■ 

twice, &c.) 

tin 

kalai-inch, kali 

tired 

dam bur tag 

tire, to (in- 

dam baraga. 

trans.) 

to 

(1) Dative case, ,or. 
(2) ta ; tais used 
when speaking 
of twm places or 
objects, in the 
sense of from 
one fo the other, 
... He. .went , to' 
Pusnee:aPasnIa 
shuta. He w^ent 
from Gwadur ta 
Fusiiee ; a ash 
Gwadarta Pasnl 
shuta. How far 
is It from here to 
Gwadur ? Azhda 
' ta Gwadur chiiiit 
dir in? 

tobacco 

tambak 

today 

marochi 

toe 

lankuk 

together 

gon, go, liira, yes- 

with 

..Sara. .■ .' 

tomorrow 

bafidad 

tongue 

ziiwaii . 

tonight 

ishap 

tooth 

dant 

top 


tortoise 
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toiicli, to 

lagaga, alagin, 

lagita, belag 

towards 

nernaga 

town 

siiabr 

trader 

saudagar 

tree 

drtlcb, drachk 

trees,' grove 
of 

bal 

trees, babul 

cbisli, tisli 

trees, lote 

kuirilr (Iliad., ber) 

trees, date 

iiiacli, macbi 

trees, banian 

karag 

trousers 

slialwar 

turban 

pag 

turmeric 

lialagdar, lialidar 

turn, to 

taraga, atarln, 
tarita, pi tar 

turtle 

kasib • , 

U. 

uncle 

naku 

under 

dura, buna 

understand. 

(1) defective verb ; 

: to 

aorist, man, to, 
«&c. jSarpad abaior 
sarpad abiii ; jpre- 
terite, man, to 
&c., sarpadbuta. 

(2) zanaga, azanlft, 
zanta, bezan 

unfasten 

pach kanaga', 

bojaga 

up 

bala 

upon 

Sara, sarbaril 

use 

kar 

useful, to be 

kar aiaga 

vacant 

liurk 

vein 

rag 

very 

sak 


victuals 

waragi, ■ warag , 

village 

shahr 

visible 

peda, pedag, gin- 

vomit 

dagi 

shanag 

vomit, to 

shanag kaiiaga. 

vulture 

gij, getl 

wages 

W. 

pagar 

waist 

thren 

wake, to 

pada kanaga 

walk, a 

sail, sel . 

walk, to 

pada roaga 

walk about. 

taraga, atarln. 

to 

tarita, pilar 

wall 

dlw'ar 

war 


warm 

garni 

wash, to 

shodaga, asliodin 

w^asherman 

shodita or 

shushta, pushod 
gudshod 

wasp 

gwodar, ntii gwamz 

watcli, a, 

saat 

water 

_ap 

wax 

mom 

w^e 

am a, ma 

wear, to, on 

gw^ara kanaga 

the body 

wear, to, on 

pada kanaga 

the legs or 
feet 

week 

hapta, hafta 

weigh, to 

shahima kasliaga; 

e. weigh this, 
shahima peka- 
nish, nr eshira 

5 ' 

shahima kaii 

well (water) 

pekash 

chah 

well (not 

ilr, (IrohS 
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west 

roirsht, magrab 

wet 

tar 

%vet, to make 

pnlenaga, apulenih 
pnlenta, pnlen 

wets to 1)6- 

pulaga, apulih, 

come 

pulita, pnl 

wMe'; , „ : 

abro, lil 

what 

che 

wheat.,' 

gandin, gala 

wheel V, 

chark 

when?;'. 

kadih 

when 

harwahdi 

whence 

ash kiija 

where 

kuja, 

with verb “ to 
go’’ kuja augii* 
where are you 
going ? kuja 

angu aroe ? 

which 

kujaiis kudan 

whip 

chabuk 

white 

ispet 

who? 

kai ? 

who (rela- 
tive) 

keh 

whole, the 

drai ; all day, 
drai-ih roch 

why? 

parcha ? 

wide 

prah 

wife 

zal, gis 

wind 

^wat 

winds hot 

lewar 

wind, sea 

shumai 


wine 

sharab 

winter 

zimistan 

wise 

akalwand, paham- 


dar,,, hoshi , 

with 

goh, go, liira 

without 

hagar 

witness 

shahid 

wolf 

gwark 

woman 

janin 

wood 

dar 

wool 

pazhm 

work 

kar, izmat 

world 

dunya 

worm 

kirm 

worms, the 

gwag 

(disease) 


worn out 

halas 

wound, a 

tap 

wrist 

dasta much 

write, to 

nimishta kaiiaga,or 

% 

novista kaaaga 

' wrong 

rad 



year 

sal 

yellow 

zard 

yes 

ha, ah, hau 

yesterday 

zi 

yet 

tanagi, tanagei 

you 

shuma 

young 

warn a 
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A. 

a prefix to aorist tenses of 

verbs 

a or a termination of dative 

and accusative case 

I he, that (demonstrative) of 


abro. 

a whale 

jj vf 

ach, as 

fire 


ach V. ash 

achar 

a sail 


achida, ashida. 

from here 


azhda 

achuda, ashuda from there, thence 


ad kanaga 

to make, prepare, to 

f 


repair 

1 i-^i 

adem v, dem 

on that side 

afian 

opium 


agar, agar 

if 


agl, akl 

sense, understanding 


ah, ha, hau 

yes 

jIa 

ahar 

summer 


ahin 

iron 


ahinjag 

a string for fastening 
trowsers. 


aiaga, aiin or 
akahn, ala 

to come 


y 


atka or at 



bia 

ajab 

wonderful 

■ 

ak 

lime 


akalwand 

clever 


akl V, agl 


■ 

albat 

indeed, certainly 

alia 

God 

AH 

ama, ma 

we 

u 

anar 

pomegranate 

jUl 


an 

ab ro, going in 
water 


ach and ida 

ach and uda 
amada, prepared 
ada, fulfilment 

afyawn 
agar 
^ akl 

hao 

harr, heat 
ahan 

amadan 


£ajab 

ahak 

^ aklmand 

albatta 

alia 

ma 
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anamat kanaka, to lend (anytliing except 

cia31/o{ 

am an at, 

A. 


money) 


a deposit 


angar 

still, more, encore 




angnr ; ' , 

a grape 


ang'iir ■ i 

F. 

anjir; 

a fig 

^'1 

anjir 

P. 

: ap: ■ 

water 

vf 

ib 

' F. 

,apiis,,:,aps 

pregnant (animals) 




;i:raga^ ■ itln or to bring , 


iwardaii 

P. 

akarln. 

> 




aurta, 

biar 




art 

'flour 


ard 

P, 

arzi 

a petition 


p arzi 

A. 

.is ta acli 





isaii 

. cheap, easy 


asan, easy. 

"P. 

asli, acb, 

■azb from,, by, with 

31 

az 

' P. 

asba 

the prayer time in even- 

pUmp 

■p isha 



ing, about 1 hour after 





sunset 




asliida v. 

achida 




asliiidar.j 

achuda 




ask, ail 

a deer 

jAf 

alnl 

■P. 

asinan 

the sky 


as man 

P, 

'asr : 

the prayer time, about 


^ asr 

■ A., 


2 hours before sunset 




■yatarag . 

the early dawn 




aurta i% araga 


awarda 

, ; 

awwai’ 

first, before (adverb of 

Jji 

: awital ' 

A. 


time) 


■■azk' ID .-asli ■■■■■" ■■ ■ ^ 

azIlda'.tJ. achida ’ ' - 

backak bov, cliilcl, infant baclia p, 

bad deaga to abuse P. 

bad g wash aga to abuse ' 

bad tbe back (of the body) 

badam almond bMaiii p^ 

badsbali a king badsbali P« 
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.baclfik 


hm 


a iianie giv’en to several 
places on sea coast 
where the beach is 
impassable at high 
tide from the sea ris- 
ing np to the feet of 
the hills running pa- 
rallel to the shore 
a herd of camels, any 
number of camels to- 
gether grazing, in a 
baggage train, &c. drc. 




wage 


hag: 

a garden 

^ ^ bagli 

" P. 

bagpiii 

a gardener 

haghban 

1\ 

bagal , . 

an armpit 

baghl 

A. 

b'agar 

without, except 

baghayr 

A. 

baho kanaga 

to sell 

c) bai f kardan 

P. 

V. bliai kanaga 




baho kaiiiik 

a seller 



hakshaga, 

to give, to forgive 

bakhshidan 

P. 


abakshih, 
hakshita, 
bebaksh 

bakshish 

ha] 

bill kanaga v, 
bala 
brda 
baiad 
ball 
;balllk 

'■hand, t', '■ 

bafidad 


a gift 
a grove of trees 
to by 

up, above 

height 

but 

a grandmother 
a mud house 
a knot, joint, any joint 
of the body 
tomorrow 


:h 


Lf 




bahkshish P. 

belo forest S. 


bala 

balai 

balki 

bam, a roof 
band 


bandaga, abaii- to tie, to fasten (by 
difi, basta, binding), to shut up, 
bebaiid v. to stop (a road) 
lagaga 

hand! t’. band Ik 

bandik, band! string, cotton, thread 


1 b bamdad, in the P. 
morning 

bastan P. 


band, a fasten- 
ing 


pH ^L, Pm p. 
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bangu 

a cock fo'^vi 




banz 

a hawk 


baz 

A.P. 

bap 

steam 


bhaph 

H. 

^bar;'-',v"; 

a load, a time (occur- 

j6 

bar 

P. 


rence) 



bar, bar, bari 

a time (occurrence) 




barabar orT 
bereber J 

equal 


barabar 

P. 

baraga, abarln, to take away, to learn 


burdan 

P. 

burta, beber 



barig 

thin (applied to round 

Jjb 

barik 

P. 


objects £?. tanak and 
lagar) 




barot V. barut 
barp 

ice, snow 


barf 

P. 

barut, barot 

a moustache 


burnt 

P. 

barwar 

baggage, consisting of 





household goods and 
accompanied by wo- 
men and children 




bas 

enough 


bas 

P. 

basbkaga, abash to giye, to forgive 
kin, bash- 


bakshaga 


kita, bebashk 

ki 



bat 

a duck 

bat 

A. 

baz 

abundant, many, much 




bazar 

market 


bazar 

P. 

bazk 

au arm 


bazu 

P. 

be 

prefix, meaning with- 





out’’ 




beadabi 

impudence, impoliteness 

beadah 

P. 

becham 

blind 


be 8c cham 


bega 

the period from about 2 

begah, evening 

P- 


p.m, till sunset 

s 



beguna 

innocent 

begunah 

P. 

behaiyal, biaga 

to forget 


V. haiyal 


benag 

honey 




benaga makask a bee 




beparwa 

careless 


beparwa 

;::P.:’ 

bereber v. bara- 



bar 

betowar 

quiet, noiseless 
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bewukuf ■ 
blifil kanaga iL 
babo kaiiaga 
bbai kaiiiik 
baho kanfik 
biakl 
biliisht 
bil 

birinj v. briiij 

bizar 

bo 

bo kanaga 

bog 

bojaga, abojlii, 
bohta or 
botka, boj 
box* 

bot, but 
bow at 
bras, brat 
brijaga, abrijlu, 
bribta, brij 

brinj, birinj 

bii b. bo 
bu kauaga v. bo 
kaiiaga 
bilcli 

budaga, abiidiii, 
biidita, bud 
baji, bucli 
bulaiido 
bulbul 
bun, biin 
baiia 
bunag 

biiraga, abiirlfi, 
biirita, biibur 

burwan 
burz (adj, or 
adv.) 
but 


'fool.v;foolisll 
to sell 

a seller 

mad 

beaveii 

imperative of liaga 
spices 

siiiell, scent 
to smell 
a kniicdvle 

to open, to unfasten, to 
unload a camel 

brown 
a louse 

a kind of salt grass 
brother 

to cook, to roast 

brass, rice | 

smell, scent 
to smell 

dried grass (sweet) 
to sink, to set (the sun) 

a cork 
a sword fisb 
nightingale 

a one, a unit (of trees) 
below, beneath 
baggage 
to cut 


0^5^^ bewukiif 


V, aid 
biliisht 

bazr 
hu, bo 


j<i! baradar 




birinj, rice 
burinj, brass 


eyebrow 
high, tall 

an idol, a louse 



bunj i 

iJ.dj 

bulbul 


bun, root, basis 


build an 


barn 


b Lirz 


but, idol 


8 r a i>' 


hj hi ►o ‘Td iTi hi hi ^ 
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bus j 

a she-goat ; kohi buz, a 
hill-goat (female) 

C. 

y. 

bhz . ' 

P. 

cH a / , 

tea 

u. 

9 

cha' 

'F: 

■ cMbuk, ' 

a whip 


chabnk 

F. 1 

cliadaf 
cliagal deaga 

a sheet 

to throw away 


cliadar 

P. 

:;Clbagu 

a lark (bird) 

lJ 

chagiik 

F. , ^ 

cbala., cliat 
chain 

a well 

a tame pigeon 


chaii 

F. ■. ' 

cham 

an eje 


ciiashin 

P: ■ 

chaina kos an eyelid 

cliania siyahag the pupil of the eye 

chamida hence (for ach hatnida) 

chamuda thence (for ach hamuda) 

chandaga, to shake (iotransitive) 

achandih, 
chandita, chand 

chandenaga, to shake (transitive) 

achandenlh, 
chand enta, 
chanden 

chahk a piece of steel for 

striking lire from flint 


cham,& siya 

! 

! 

chanku 

a penknife 


chaku , 

?• 

chap 

the left hand 


, chap ' 

F. 

char 

char-dantani 

four 

a camel G to 7 years old, 
having 4 teeth 


chahar 

V. char & dant 

" F. , 

charaga, acha- 
rill, charta,. 
hechar 

to graze 


charldan 


charaga, acha- 
rih, charita 

r 

to look, to observe ^ 

IjjW 

bicharna, to, 
consider 

H, 

: ■ 'i 

hichar 

L 


■ charalanii, to 
spy out 

s. 

charek 

■ :=q'oarter 


. chahar yak 

P- 

chark 

an engine, a wheel, a 
grindstone , 


charkh 

p. 

charm! 

the fourth 

(•j w 

chharuiii 

p. 
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charp 

fat''(suhstantive) 

charb ■ 

cliarz 

a bustard, oharah 


chashmak • 

spectacles iS4iL^ 

chashmak 

che • 

what 

che 

chedag 

a sixiall pile of stones put 



in a conspicuous place 
to mark the road 
amongst hills 


chi, chiz 

a thing 


chiz 

chichar 

a tamarind 



chii 

dirt, dirty 



chilag 

a rope made of peesh 



chinka v, chunt 

j CkS 

cM kadr 

chira 

beneath 


zer 

cMrat 

a cricket 



chirag 

a lamp 


chiragh 

chlrmat 

a sucking camel, less 


name signifies 


than 1 year old 


under the 




mother,’’ 




chira and mat 

chis kanaga, 

to lift, to raise 



or chista 




kanaga 




chish, tish 

a Babul tree 



chit 

a rope of any kind 



chizi 

some, something 



cho V. chosh 

thus 


chu, like 

choan v. choni 




chonl, choan 

how 


chim 

chosh 

thus, cho and ish 


chu, like 


r 


chok 

chot 

crooked < 


a knee, geiiu- 


1 


fiexion 

chun 

lime 


chuna 

chunt, chinka 

how many, how much 


chand 


D. 



dachl 

a female camel more than 


dachl 


five years old 



dagar 

a field 



dahikan . 

agriculturist, farmer 


dihkhan 


M, 1;^ > ^ ^ ^ iTi 
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da j Ilk 
dak, dak 
' 'dalwat i’. .rastar 
dam baraga 
dam burtag 
dam kanaga 
daii 
, , dans 
dandu 
dang 
daiit 
clap 


a liedgeliog 
a plain 

an animal (if halai) 
to become tired 
tired 
to rest 

barren, outside 
a sand or dust storm 
a beetle 
a horse fly 
a tooth 

the edge (of a knife, 
&c.), a month, a lid 


ijd dak, a. desert ' 

dam, breath , ; -P,* 

/■ 

dhindinu S. 

eland 
, dahan 

mouth, cover of 
a vessel, edge 
of a sword, 

&c. 


dapa kanaga to taste 

dapl a lid 

dar, V daral 

dar wood, a stick 

dar aiaga v, dar to come out, to start, to 

kapaga rise (the sun) 

daraga, adariii, to halt, to stop, to hold, 
dashta, hedar to keep 
daral, dar, dan outside, out 


darap the place where anything 

is kept ; e.ff. masa 
darap, an iukstand 


1 6 dashtaii 

jd dar 

(sometimes 

meaning 

out 


'darchin! , 
dard 

dar gejaga, dar 
age}In, dar 
getka, dar gej 
dari 


dar kapaga v, 
dar aiaga 
dar man 
clharm 


cinnamon 
pain 

to take out from any- 
where, to find by 
seeking 

a window, i.e. a hole made 
in the side of a mat 
bouse for ventilation 
to come out, to go out, 
: to. start ; 
medicine 


J 1*^ darchini 
dard 


■ j daricha 


^ ^ hi ^ ^ 
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daro^ false, a lie diirogli P. 

darogband a liar 

darog baiidaga to lie, to tell untrutli 

(daro'g gwasbaga is 
not used) 

dani gunpowder j;f o daru p. 

darwar v. dar a white ant, meaning a 
and waraga wood-eater ’’ 

darya the sea bj darya P. 

daryai socliako a jelly fish with long 

sochako stinging streamers, 

meaning sea hornet 

das a knife for cutting grass 

dasrnai a handkerchief dastmal P. 

dast a hand o 

dasta dipy. the palm of the hand, 

pMadil meaning ‘4ieart of 

the hand ’’ 

dasta much v. the wrist 

pada much 

data, v, deaga I dada P- 

dato a flying column of sand, 

Sind devil 

daur a mast 

r diir, far 

daur deaga to throw away < daur, a revolu- 

L tion 

daur kanaga to jump 

dawa^;.dharm medicine (this word ^awa 

rarely used) 


deaga, adelh, 
data, bedi 

to give 


dadan 

dem 

the face 


dim 

dema 

before, beyond 
dem) 

(from 


;dema .'deaga ' ' 

to send 



del* 

delay, late 


der, dir 

dero 

. a .compass . ' 

JJ^ 

daur, a circle P. 

deuk 

a giver 


agent noun P. 

from deaga 

dharm 

medicine 







m 
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dlgar 

other, another 


digar 

.. p; 

dii 

breast, chest, mind, heart 


dil ; mind, 

/ F. 


heart, soul 


dila baraga v. 

to forget 




bebaiyal 

diliil 

the spleen (disease) 


till 

s. 

dir dur 

distant, far 


daridau 

p. 

diraga, adirih, 

to tear 




dirta, hedir 





dlrgind v, dir 

a telescope 




and gindaga 
dit 

smoke 

^ j ^ 

dild 

F, 

dlwar 

a wall 


diwar 

P. 

do 

two 


do, dll 

P. 

dochaga, ado- 

to sew 


diikhtan 

P. 


chin, dotka, 
dochita or 


dohta, bedoch 

dochar kapaga to meet face to face diicliar zadaii P* 

dohl a drum J? duhul P. 

do-dantani having two teeth, a camel t?. dant 

5 to 6' years old 


doin 

both 




domi 

the second 


duwumi 

P. 

do-sari 

double (as work, expense, 





&c.) 




doShi 

last night 


dush ^ 


dost 

a friend, pleasing, plea- 


dust 

p: 


sant 





mana dost in, I like it, it 





is pleasing to me 




do-tal 

double (as cloth) 

G 

dota 

' p. 

do-tal kanaga 

to double, to fold (cloth) 


duzakh 


dozak, doze 

hell 


p. 

drach, drachk 

a tree 


darakht 

, p. 

drai 

the whole (takes inflec- 
tion in) 


contraction 

droha 

of „ 

draj 

long 

jij*^ 

daraz 

p. 

dranjaga,adran- 

. to hang up 





jih, drahta, 
dranjita or 
dratka,hedraiij 
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drinag, drinuk 

a rainbow 

droha 

all; well, in good health 

(when meaning “ail* 
takes inflection in) 

drusbaga, adru-to grind 
sbin,drusbta, 
bed rush ^ 

drust 

all 

dunya 

tbe earth, tbe world 

dunyadar 

rich 

dukaii' 

a shop 

dupi 

a cloak 

dur, dir 

far, distant 

diir kanaga 

to take oif from any- 
thing, to remoTe 

diisbman 

an enemy 

duzd 

a thief 

duzd kanaga 

to rob, steal 

duzdi 

theft, robbery 

E. 

e, esb 

this 

edem 

this side, this direction 

F. 

falan 

certain, a certain one 

faziir 

(adj) fat 

fursat 

leisure 


fj»j ^ dars, beating, A. 
thrasiiiiig 


OtMB J (3 

durust, entire, 

P. 


complete 


U3 ^ 

dunya 

P*. 

jf [xid 

dunyadar 

P. 


dukan 

P. 


dur 

P. 


dusbman 

P. 


duzd 

P. 


-y. dem 


4li fulan A. 

iarba b • 

fursat A. 


G. 


^ad a bill sbeep. There is 

^ some uncertainty as to 

tbe meaning of this 
word. It is said by 
some to be synonymous 
with gurand, by others 
to be tbe female bill 
sbeep, whilst ^ others 
again use it indiscrimi- 
nately for either sex 

gala V, gandiii 



gbalJa, coni 


A. 
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galena, agal- 

to drive away 




enlii, galenta. 
gaien or gali 





garnish 

a buffalo 

gaom esh 

.,:p: 

gandag 

bad (applied to anything, 


ganda 

: 'p. 


road, man, &c. , riot used 
mgmda in Persian) 




gaodal , 

bedding, clothes 




gandin, gala ■ 

wheat 

gaiidum 


gaiiok 

a fool 




gar 

leprosy, mange, second- 

gar, scab, mange 

P. 


ary symptoms 




gar buaga 

to be lost 




gar dill 

tlie neck 

gardan 

p. 

garr 

a leper ; afflicted with an 


V. gar 



infectious skin disease 




gar lb 

pool', tractable, mild 


gliarlb 

A. 

garni 

liot, warm 

r^' 

garni 

p. 

garmag 

beat, the summer 

U J 

garni a 

p.' 

gasht 

gat 

a tour (of inspection &c.) 
stopped up, impassable 
(as a road by mud. 


gasht 

p. 


rocks, water, &c.) ; un- 
attainable (as a place 
amongst hills which 





cannot be got at on 
account of obstacles 





in the way) ; stopped 
by any obstacle. 




gatur 

a lamb between the 




gwark and gurand 
stages 

J 




gaz 

the tamarisk 

gaz 


gechaga, age- 

to strain, to sift 


v. gecliin 


chill, getka, 
gech 





gechin 

a sieve 

gech ami 

s. 

gesh, geshtar 

more 


bish 

■Pv 

geshtar 

more ; probably, most 




likely, I think 




geti, gij 

a Till t lire 

■ gid;. 


gil 

mud 


gil 



gin breath 
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gindaga, agin- 

to see, to perceive 

J didan 

1 disanu 

P. '■ 

din, dista, 
dita, begind 

S, 

giraga, agirin, 

to catch, seize 

giriftan 

,P/' 

gibta, bigir 



giraii 

dear, expensive, heavy 

giran 


) 

round 

gird 

p. , 

girok, giruk 

lightning 

Oji bark 

A. 

gis 

a house, wife and family 



giwar 

the parting of the hair 

% 


go, gofi 

with, in company, in 

b ba 

p. „ , 

gokin, goko 

possession of 
a porpoise 

khiiki darya 



(sea hog) 


i gokindar, gun- 

a tumble-dung beetle 

puiai/ 

gxlgirdanak 

P. 

j' dar 


J gugar, a beetle 

p.,; 

1 ' goko V, gokin 



1 gokurt 

sulphur 

ghgird 

p. 

1 goib go 

with, in company, in 

v» go 


1 ' , ■ 

possession of 



gor 

a Buiiniali 

gawr 

infidel, pagan, 

p.'' 



guebre 


gorung. 

a herd of cows 

goramu 


gwurm 




gosh 

an ear 

gosh 

■ p- ^ 

gosh daraga 

to listen 

gosh dashtan 

p. 

gosht 

flesh, meat 

gosht 

p. 

gradaga, agra- 

. to cook, to boil 



dihjgraditaor 

grastajbegrad 



1 grampag or 

prickly heat 



f garmpag 




1 granz, granz 

a nostril 



greaga, grewun 

to cry 

giristan 


greta, bigr! 



i 

: gram png 

the small-pox 


P.A i 

1 grand 

thunder 

ghurumbish 


after ; cloth, clothes 


\ 

i gndah, gudlh 

after, 'afterwards 

ba^d 

A. 1 

1 giidshod 

a washerman 

u.gud &shogada 


1 !) r a s 



1 
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gul 

a cheek 

gain 

S, 

gulab 

rose water 

gulab 

P. 

guna 

crime, fault 

8 lif gunah 

P. 

gundar v. go- 




kindar 




gang 

dumb 

gUDg 

p. 

gurag 

a cro w 

^ Ij- V zagh, ghurab 

A. 

guraga, agurln, to growl (dog) 

05 gharidan 

p: 

gurita, gnr 




giiragu 

a sandpiper 



gurand 

a male sheep, full grown, 

dXkm jt gusfand, a 

p. 


ram 

sheep 


gurnk 

a shell 



guzhnag 

hungry 

gurusna 

F. 

gwag 

the worms (disease) 

lJ khark, 

P. 



maw-worm 


gwahar 

ague, intense cold 



gwahar 

sister 

khwrihar 

P. 

gwalag 

a goat-hair bag 



gwamz, gwabz 

a bee, hornet, wasp 

zambilr 

R 

gwaii kanaga 

to call 

b bang 

P. 



voice, cry, 
shout 


gwand 

short (applied to inani- 

gando 

■ s: 


mate objects) 


gwar 

breast (man or woman) 

fehark 

" P. 

gwara 

in possession of 




gwara kanaga to wear, to put on (any 
'ij. pada ka- clothing for the body) 
xiaga 

gwarag, gwark a sucking lamb . 

gwarbam the period from about 

1 hour before day- 
light to the first 

dawn 

gwarband the band passing under a 
earners neck and fas- 
tened to front of the 
saddle 

gwark V. gwa- a wolf, a sucking lamb iJ- j^ gurg, a wolf P. 

■ ' 

■gwarm 
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gwashaga or to say, to speak, to tell, guftaii P« 

gusliaga, ag- sometimes to think, 
wasliiiL.or to suppose 
agiishlh 
gwashta, 
giishta, orgu, 
beg wash or 


bugush 

gwashuk 

a speaker 


agent noun from 
gwashaga 

gwashtag r. 

spoken 



gwastag 




gwask 

gwastag 

a calf 

gwashtag, the last or past 


guzashta 

(year, week, &c,) 



gwat 

wind 

.sU 

bad 

gwazi 

play, game 


bazi 

gwazi kanaga 

to pky 



gwodar 

a wasp 



gwurm V. go- 




rung 





H. 



ha t?. ah 
habar 

speech, language, news 


khabar, news, 




report 

habar kanaga 

to speak 



habar ziraga 

to obey 



had 

a bone 

<s 

haddi 

hafta V, hapta 
haga buaga 

to he awake 



liaik 

an egg 


kh% 

haiyal buaga 

to remember (with dat. 

0 

khayai 

ease of pers, pronouns) 


meditation, re- 




flection 

haiyal kanaga 

to look 



hajjam 

barber 


hajjam 

hak 

rights, deserts 


hakk 

hak 

dust, earth, sand 


khak 

lial, hali nok 

news 

J 

hal 

halagdar, hali- 

turmeric 


hakli H. with 

dfir 



ddr 


> > hj M . >*d 

* • * * • CO » » 
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halak 

annoyance 

: 

lialak 

halidar'U.iialag- 

hnished, worn out 


khaliis, release, 
liberty 

dar 



halka, a circle 

balk 

a small collection of huts 


khalk ' " 

ham 

also, prefix meaning 


ham ^ 


“ very ” 

\ 


ham a 

that very, that 


V, a 

ham a, hamiik 

all, every 


llama 

hamh 

a mango e 

f 

amba 

hame, bamesli 
hamida a. ha- 

this very, this 

IK e, esh 


mingfi 

hamingil ha- 

here, in this very place 


t\ ingu, ida 

mida 



hamra 

along with 


ham rah 

hanch v. haiicho 


hancho, hanch, 

as, like as 

^ V 

.hnmehu 

hanchoshi 

anyhow, somehow 



handaga, ahan- to laugh 

eJ 

khan dan 

din, handita, 
behand 




ban in, hanun 

now, immediately 


bane 

haniih v» hanih 



haps, hasp 

a horse 


asp 

hapsa surahnr 

a horsekeeper, groom 


sarakhwnr, mas- 



ter of the horse 

hapta, hafta 

a week 


hafta 

haptar 

a hyena 


kaftar 

bar 

a donkey 


khar 

bar, bar 

every 


bar 

har-wahdi 

when, whenever, some- 


V, wahdi 


times 



harab 

haraka 

harch 

bad 

hydrophobia 

expense 

■:5> 

kharab 

hadkyo 

kharch 

bar-che-bebid 

anyhow, somehow 

har-clie-bebid. 


literally what- 
ever may be’’ 


harrst a saw, a toothed saw-like arrah 

knife for cutting grass 


P. 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ m ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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basag* 

a spoon 

basbag 

a kind of salt grass 

basir 

a grass mat 

hasp 17* baps 
ban t’. ah 

baur 

rain 

baya 

shame, modesty 

Imyilvan! baya 

1 make baste ! 

bicb 

none, nothing 

bidrik 

a squirrel 

bik 

a boar 

himmatdar 

strong (applied to human 
beings and animals) 

blng 

assafoetida 

bir 

a sucking camel 

bisab 

account (money), bill 

bosh 

sense, understanding 

bosbi 

wise, clever 

huda 

God 

budai sarin 

adjuration meaning “ I 
swear’’ 

bnkm 

an order 

bill 

booty, loot, robbery 

hill kanaga 

to rob, to loot [ney 

bun 

blood murder, blood-mo- 

bura 

tbuiider 

burjiii 

a saddle bag 

bnrjinaga, abur- to pull, to haul 

jinin, bur- 

jinta, burjin 

hnrk 

empty 

burk kanaga 

to make empty 

burmag 

dried dotes 

busbk 

dry 

busbki roaga 

fo travel by land 

busbkunag 

a chisel 

busbtera, busb- a camel (of any kind) 

■■■■■■ " ter.' ■ ■ ■ 

busbteri 

a camel-man 

busbyar 

active, clever, intelligent 



kbasbfik 

A. 


haslr 

P. 


s U.SW 

baya 

•A: 


bayya 

A. 


bleb 

P. 


kbuk 

P. 


bimmat 

' A, 


blng 

I-L 


bisab 

A. 

P. 


bosb 

1 oA. 

khuda 

P. 


hukm 

A. 


kliim 

.. P. 


kbarzln 

s.. 


I/O 

kburma 

p. 


kbusbk 



usbtur 

p. 


hosbyar 



m 


ida tJ. iiigu 
ilm 

inclirukljij^clilcl 
ingii, ida 
inka 
insaf 
lx bfiaga 
Ir kanaga 

ir kapaga 

Ir-gejaga, ir- 
agej!n,ir-get- 
ka, Irgej 
ir rechaga 

irada 

Ishap 

ishkar, ishkar 

iskt 

islita 

isktap 

islitapi 

ispet 

ispetifi pas 
istar, tarl 
istal 
istin 
istrag 
it V. iskt 
izkbar, izlibi 

izmat 
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* 

. fidhir 

I 'hidhah ■ 

knowledge 
a very little 
here 


^ ilm 

thiis much 


ill kadr 

justice 


insaf 

to be placed 

to put down, to place, to 
lay down 

to come down, to go 
d own into any place, to 
leave a place, to descend 
to take down 

J-O 

zir, under 

to pour into anything (as 
water into a glass) 


V. rechaga 

intention 

$^\j\ 

irada 

to-night 


imshab 

charcoal 


ashkara, an ex* 
tinguished 
firebrand 

a brick 


khisht 

preterite of liaga 

/ 


hurried, in a burry, hurry 
haste, hurry 


shitab 

white 
a sheep 


sufed 

a star 


istara 

a mule 

a black cloud 


astar 

a razor 

^jlm\ 

ustara 

a brick 

<5.1^ f 

int 

ever, at any time, used 
in conjunction with 


for hicli bar 

to express “ never 



work, labour 


literally “a 
ivorker 


izmat-kanuk 


industrious 
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ja, jaga 

J. 

a place 

ja 

P. 

jiidu 

a grebe 



jaga». ja 


jaga 

H, 

jagar 

liver 

jignr 

1\ 

jahil 

jala, jhala, jahli 

ignorant 

idown (direction) 

(Ja jahil 

A. 

jamng 

a shirt 

jama, a garment 

P. 

jan 

the body, life, soul 

jan 

P. 

jao kahil or 
kahil 

idle 

0*1^ kahil 

A, 

jaiiaga, ajanin, 
jata or j at, 
bejaii 

to beat, to strike, to fire 
(a gun) 

zadan 

F, 

jang 

jang kanaga 

war, quarrel, fight 
to fight 

jang 

P, 

jangal! bat 

a quail 

bat 

P. 

janik 

a daughter, a girl 

iS'ij zailik, a little 
woman 

P. 

janin - 

a woman 

oJj 2an 

P. 

jantar 

jar! 

a mill, a machine 
a sucking camel under 
1 year old 

jantr, a machine 


jast 

zinc 

jast 

H. 

jauzi-buak 

a nutmeg 

3 buy a 

A, 

jawab 

jimaz V, sawar 

jiud 

an answer 

mounted (on a camel) 
the body, the whole 
person 

jawab 

P. 

jo 

barley 

JO 

P, 


jokinaga, ajok- to make a camel sit down 
inin, jokmta, 
bejokin 

joko responsibility, risk joklionjriskjven- 

tare, danger 

jiibl deep 

jubli depth 

jui carpet, covering for any jull 

animal, the carpet 
placed under a camel’s 
saddle 
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jiir a small nullah 

jur well, ill good health 

justa kaiiaga, or to ask 
justo kanaga 


juj a river 

jjj zur, strength, 
vigour 
jiistaii 


K. 


ka, kawaii 

sweet grass 


kah 

kabil „ 

perfect, excellent, proper 

lIj ts 

kabil, w^or- 
sufficient 

kabul 

agreement, agreed 


kabiil 

kabul kanaga 

to agree 



kachal, kachar 

a mule 

kbacham 

kadain 

a step 


kadam 

kadln 

when 


kadhih 

kado 

a mussel 



kafir 

an infidel 

kafir 

kafur 

camphor 

jjilS 

kaffir 

kagad 

paper 

o.pLf 

kaghad 

kahawa 

coifee 


kahvva 


A. 


kahil 

idle 

(jAif 

kahil 

A. 

kaliur 

a kind of tree (acacia) 





common in Mekran 




kai 

who? (interrogative), 


keh 

F. 


whose 




kaiil 

a kind of shark 




kaipi 

a drunkard 

Jh^ 

kaiphi 


kak 

a flea 



P, 

kal 

a kind of salt grass 




kal 

a grave, a hole in the 


kabr- 

:a'; 


ground 




kala kanaga 

to bury 



i-L 

kalaiincb, kali 

tin'. 


kalai 

kalak 

a cheek 


gain 

S. 

kalani 

"a: pen . 


kal am 

A. 

kalampur 

a clove 


karanful 


kalar 

salt earth 


kal am 

s. 

kali V. raasbk 

a small mussack, made 





of the skin of a kid, 





> ^ ^ j-d 
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! kali V. kaiaiineli 





kalib 

a bill let-mould 

ij 

kalab 


P. ■ 

kaldfir 

a rupee 

jf 

kaldaru, 

name 

s. 


or a particular 
coinage of 






K 

rupees 


R , , 

1 kam 

small, less 

kam 


1 kam, kamk 

a little, few, small quantity 





1 

(takes inflection in) 





1 kamir 

a ploughshare 





^ kamk -y. kam 

kanaka, akan- 

to do 


kardaii 


P. ' 

iL kurta or 





ku, pekan, 
kan or bekan 



kanda. 

ditch, 


kanda 

a hole in the ground^ a 

R, 


trench 


fv jSse, 

moat 


; kanda 

name of a tree comm.on 





1 : /' 

1 ■ 

in Mekran 





1 kanda jaiinga 

to dig a hole 




P. 

j kandaga, akan- 

to laugh 


fehaiulan 


din, kaiidita, 
' bekan d v. 






liandaga 






kang 

a heron, a crane 

lSSI: 

kulank 


P. 

kangal 

poor 

ji^i? 

kangal u 


S. 

kant 

a horn 





kap 

foam, froth 

tj-i 

kaf 


^ P*" '. ' 

kapag 

a shoulder 


kataf 


A. 

kapaga, akapiii, 

to fall, to happen, to 





kapta, bekap 

occur 




. ■ 'G:' 

kapi-darya 

■■■■■■ ■ 

the bone of the cuttle 
fish, meaning “ sea 





1 

foam’’ 




^ 

; kapinjar 

a partridge 





kapodar 

a wild pigeon 


kabfitar 



kapot 

a clove 


do. 



1 

deaf 

J 

kar 


P. 

1 

work, use, useful 


kar 


P. 

kar aiaga 

to be useful 



1 . 

karaba 

an inferior kind of dates 




[ 


generally packed in 
baskets 




i 

5 10 r a ^ 





j 
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karag 

a banian tree 




karak 

edge, margin 




kilrch 

a large knife 


kard' 

■' P. 

kurgoslik 

a bare, wilai3^ati kargoslik, 


khargosh 

P. 


a rabbit 



kari 

deafness 




karignr 

a bullock 




karkink, kar- 

a bivalve shell 




kl;Ulk 





karpas 

cotton, cotton tree 


karpas 

II, 

kas 

any one, some one 


^as 

P, 

kassab 

butclier 


kassab 

A, 

kasan 

little, small 




kasanin mushk 

a mouse 


V. mushk 


kasli kanaga 

to puli, to weigh in scales 




kashaga, aka- 

to pull, to take out from 


kashldan 

P, 

skin, kashta. 

anywhere, to weigh in 



bekash 

scales 




.. kasbi 

a plate 


kashl 

P. 

kasib 

a tortoise, turtle 




kastar 

smaller, less ; compara- 





tive of kasdn 




kataagar, ka- 

a grouse 




ta n gar 
kaush 

kawan v. ka 

a shoe 


kafsh 

P, 

kazx 

a judge 


kazi 

A, 

keh, (conjunc- 

that 



tion) 

keli, (relative 

that, who, whicli 


keh 

■ P. 

pronoun) 





kikata 

a lobster 




kilat 

fort, city 

^xis 

kila,^ a fort 


kiiit 

a key 


kiiid 

P. 

kiixiat 

price 


kiinat 

, : a: 

klmat kanaga 

to buy (zuraga generally 





used) 




kinlcli 

coriander seed 

kislinlj 


kir 

the end, the edge, mar- 





gin 




kiriya, kire 

hire 


kira 

A. 
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kiriva kaisaga 
kirm ' 

kisliaga, akisli- 
ill/ kishta, 
bekisli 

kislik 

kisniat 

kitab 

Idtag 

kltag 'i?. kutag 

kltta 

kodal 

koli 

koln buz 

kohi pilchin 

kolil guraacl 

koiir 

kont 

kopak 

kor 

koros, kurus 
kot 

koTvait, kowant 

kubl 

kuch 

kucbak 

kficliig 

kuclik 


to hire 
a worm 

to sow, to till, to dig 

a road, a path 

fate 

hook 

a tick (insect) 

a house lizard 
a powrah 
a hill, mountain 
a hill goat (female) 
a hill ^oat (male) 
a hill sheep (m^de) 
a river, a nullah 
a bag made of carpet 
a shoulder 
blind 

a cock, fowl 
a fort 

a male camel under five 
years old 
a lock 
a corner 
a dog 

country (as opposed to 
town) 

small shells, cowries 


kudan V. kujfin 
kiija 

kuja-angu ? 


kfijan, kudan 
kiikli 
kukur 
kiila ■ 
kulaii; 


where 

where 1 (interrogativej 
used with the verb 
*^roaga’^) 

which . 
a crab 
a fowl 
cap, hat 
a cough 



kirm 

P. 


kishtan 

P. 


kisrnai 

A. ' 


kitab 

A. 


kodal 

P. 

s/ 

koh 

P. ■■ 


27. buz 

A. 


kliaur 

A. 


V. kapag 


j/ 

kilr 

P. . 


khuros 

P. 


kot 

IL 

o 

kahwatu 

S. 

(Jij 

kud 

A. 


kunj 

P. 


kuch, migration, 

P. 


decamping 



liuju 

1\ 


k lid am 

P. 

IJ^ 

kekra 



kukiru 

s. 

isilf 

kulah 

F. 
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kulant 

dates in tb e slightly red 





; stage 




kumak 

assistance 

<s.s 

kumak 

, 1 \ 

kurnak deaga 

to assist ' 




■^kumb: . , 

a lake 




kiiiiar 

the lote tree (Hind, her) 


kunar 

A. 

.kuiid. 

a knee 




kunt . , 

blunt 

MS' 

knnd 

P. 

'kuntag 

a thorn, sf)ine of a tree 

4^1viS' 

kantak 

H» 

kopEt 

a basket made of mat- 

C-'b 

patu 

S. 


ting 




kurakush 

a ericket 




karshi 

a chair 


kursiii 

A, 

kurus, w. koms 





kiisbaga, aku- 

to kill 


kushtan 

F. 

shlfi, kushta; 

i 




pukush 





kusij 

a cucumber 




kiltag, kitag 

a water melon 




kutub 

the north 


kutb 

A. 

kwahii 

old (applied to inanimate 


kuhan 

P. 


objects) 


L. 

lacli, lachuk a basket 


ladaga, aladiii, 
ladita, belad 

to load 


ladanu S. 

ladok, laduk 

the long rope ^^'ith 2 
loops passing complete- 
ly round a camel’s 
lojid 


literally “ a 

loader,” from 
ladaga” 

lagaga, alagin, 
iagit^L belag 

to strike against any thing, 
to touch, to fasten on 
to anything (not t>y 
binding, v, baiidaga), 
to bit a mark 


lagan u S. 

lagarn 

a bridle, reins 

r® 

ligfun p„ 

lagar 

lean, thin, weak (applied 
to animate objects) 

- 

laghar A. 

lagat janaga 

to kick 


lakacl R 

lhar 

laiir deaga 

boiling 

to boil anything 
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■r?, rf ' ■ 

J i' 

kill- buaga 

to be boiling 




lain* kaiiHga 

to cause to boil 




ialit 

some, a few (takes iadec- 
tioii“in’’) 




iaj 

sbame, modesty 


laj 

S. 

lilkaga, alakin. 

to hark as a dog 




lakita 





lakari 

a damingo 

isir irikhejanjl 

s. ■ 

laud in 

a kind of salt grass 




lang 

lankuh v. lankulv 

lame 


lang 

■ F, " ' 

lankuk, laiikuli 

a finger; cbuki lankuk, 
the little finger 
the abdomen, stomach, 
inside 
inside 

diarrhoea, dysentery ; 




lap 

lapa 

lapa dard 

mani lap dard akant, 
I have diarrhoea 



' , : ■ 


lap inurda 

gripes 


murda, dead 

P. - :'■! 




•V. lap 

P, 

lasbkar 

army 


lashkar 

legar 

dirt, dirty 



p. 

lekiii 

but 

iekin 

leng 

a thigh 




lero 

a male camel more than 


iero 


5 years old 




iewar 

hot- wind 


lull 


iiaga, killiij alifi 

to allow, permit (“don’t 


hilidan, to 

P. 

or alliii, 

let/’ “mail”) 

dismiss, aban- 


ishta, bil 


don, quit 


lik kanaga (im- 

• to erect, to cause to stand 




perative 

up 




lik kan,” 
or '^Mikke- 





kan^ or niik 




kanaga 

linibari 

a jelly fish 



1 

lira deaga 

to roll anything along 



1 

llruk 

an insect 



[ 

log 

a house 



: 

lor 

a lobster 



f 
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lotaiiiaga, alot- 
ainlu, lotaia- 
ta, belotaiii 
lotaga, alotiii, 
lodta 

lotia 

iugushagaj alu- 
guslilii, ,iu- 
giishta, iii- 
" gBSll' „ 

luguslian 

lunj 

limt 

lilr 

Iilr kauaga 

lilra- 

lurl 


mach, IB a chi 
ruiidag 

madag 
mad agin gok 
madiaa 
magir 

magrab 


mfih, rml 
111 ah ala 

mfiiiar 

mrihi-kriiil 
mahi 
mall IT 


to demand 

to want, desire, vvisli tor lochaoii g. 

a khojah 

to slip, to slide laglizidaii p. 


slippery luglizrai F. 

dark, darkness 
a lip 

a flying coin mu of sand ; 

Sind devil 
to mix 
along with 

a blacksmith luhani S. 

:• M. 


a date tree 
a locust, a prawn 

female 
a cow 
ji mare 

an eclipse, meaning “seiz- 
ing the riiaon ” 
the west. The prayer at 
sunset. The period 
from sunset till dark, 
the evening twilight 
the moon, a month 
early ; soba maliala, early 
in the morning 
a emnefs rein U 

moonshine 

.■iisll; 

a riding camel 


>1^ in alalc h , a loco st ; 

^ malakhi dar- 

y a!, a prawn 
U mada 

U mridiyaii 

maghrib 


niah 

niahrir or ma- 
har 

45^ mabl 
mahr! 


P. 

P. 

P. 

A. 


P., 

p.: 

p. 

8, 
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maidaaa roaga 

to run 



majg 

the hraiii 


maghz A. 

makask 

a fly 


magas , p. 

irialam 

a line 


rnalam, dis~ P. 




grace, blame 

in alii am 

ointment 


niarham A. P. 

niallr 

a gull 



inau buaga 

to remain in an 3 ^thing, 


rm-ii g. 


to be left in a vessel, as 
water in a glass 



inrui kaiiaga 
man kashaga 

to put into anv thing 
to put tilings on hoard a 



ship 



man gijaga.inan 

to put into anything 



agijin, man 
gitka,mangij 




man 

I, ?i weight of about seven 


man P. 


pounds 



maiia dila 

in my mind. Used to 




express “ I think,” “ I 
suppose 



niFini 

meaning 


mainly A. 

manjal 

a cooking chattie 



manzil minzil 



mar 

a snake 


mar P. 

mard 

a husband 


mard P. 

mardiim 

a man 


mardum F. 

inargu 

the cholera 

iSJr^ 

mari S. 

marochi 

today 


imroz P. 

mas, mat 

mother 

0 Ia3 

mata S. 

mas 

ink, tlie black fluid se- 


mas, ink S. 


creted by the cuttle fish 



masclan 

inkstand 



mashk v. kali 

a large mussuck 


mashk • P. 

mast 

intoxication, lust 



mas tar 

larger, greater ; compara- 




tive of mazan 

matapiis y. mat a camel 1 to 2 years old. 
raid apus Name signiiies tliat the 
mother of the camel is 
this year again preg- 
nant 
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maiisim a season xiiansivn A. 

maw! eh raisins yij^ nnuvlz F. 

inazad a camel 2 to 3 years old. 

The name signifies 
that the camers rnotlier 

produces young again 
this year ; 2 ?. mas and 
Persian verb 
zaidaii, to bear, 
miijadOja young camel, 

S. majaku, a 

camel 2 to 3 years old, 

, 'S. , \ V 

mazaa great, large 

mazaniu gwar- the period from about 2 
bam to 4 hours before day- 

light 


med 

a fisherman 


men 

S. 

meh 

a hail (of iron), a tent peg 


mekli 

P. 

men 

mud 



mesh 

a sheep of either sex, ,a 


mesh 

P. 


hammer-headed shark 




meslimurg 

a pelican, meaning “ the 





sheep bird.” In Per- 





siaii meshmurgh is a 
■ 'bustard 

■metag ■ / a house of any kind, 

mezk a kind of salt-grass 

miar' a beggar 

michacli an eyelash niitelm P- 

niigraz scissors , ■ ■ iji f ; mikraz 

mihrbani kindness, mercy miliTbanl 

mik kanaga to erect, to cause to 
(imperative stand up 
inik kail or 
inikkekan) 
i7. lik kanaga 

minzil, manzil a stage, a day’s journey manzil A. 

miraga, amirin, to die murdan P. 

murta, be- 
mir 

miraga, amirin to fight, 
mirita, be- 
niir 



I 
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Tilittu 

.Biiyaiiji 

a parrot 
ill the uiidclle 

Ua 3 

niijangln ,F. 

inocli kaiiaga 

to collect 
-shoe maker 


mo chi II. S. 

illOhr : 
inoliukiim 

firm, tight, fastened', 
strong (applied to iiuiui- 

j 

mulikam A. lb 

nioko 

mate objects) 
a spider 

iS 3 ^^ 

■makri " K. 

1110111 

wax 

/t, fi.f'O 

mom or main • 

mor -lA 

111 or 

ail ant 

J 

11102? Ill w os 

plantain, banaini 


inaiiz or muz 

iiiozag 

socks 

Sjj.^ 

muza ^ • 

ixiubdei 
much V. dasta 

a cook 

a mill titiidc . 1:1 aii cl i o 



much, pad 
a much 
rniid, mid 

keii muck, a very great 
many 
hair 


in a I'h 

mulia kanaga 

to forgive 

o 

inieiat( tbrgive-' A, 

muhr 

a seal, a stamp 


ness 

muj 

mulk 

a dust-storm 

a country, an estate, a 


in 111 k A. 

ill u 11 da 1 1 

tract of inud being 
cultivated by any one 
a ring 

C? 

mundri iS, 

liiiirg 

a bird 


murgii A. 

mur tag’ v. miraga 

. dead 

SO 

miri'da 

nnisliaa'a, amu- 

to rub, to scrape 



shin, mush ta, 
mush 

iiiusidiv ■?;. kaS" 

a rat 


iirusb,. a j'miuse, ' 

aiiin miishk 

Hiuslikul 

dhiiciilt 


mnshkil A. 

luusht 

a list 


■umsht ' / .i'h; ,, 

muzatl 

best kiml of dates, gene- 
rally packed in cartlien 
chatties 



,'lhW 02 'h;.:;,mor . ■ , . 

iia 

n: 

not, no 

. ■■ 

'nah"/' " ( ■ '1,'^ 

iia 

u a droll a 

ripe dates 
ill, unwell 


€* (li'llld 


] I r a .y 
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Hadrolial;.^ ' : ; illM^ 

.nafag ;. . . , the naTel l 3 U naf 

iiagd '; casb>. money imkd 

naliari ■ first breakfast taken' at naiiarl 

sunrise or soon after 

naliaria waiidl the period from about 1 
to 2 hours after sunrise 


IK' 

A.. 


naliuii nakuii 


iiai gwainz 

a wasp 



irakfi ' 

an uncle 



nakiiD, iialiUE' 

the nail (of finger or 

toe) 


nil 

a horse shoe 


(J*i 

nalaglaii 

a cocoaiiut 



nil band 

a farrier 



nam 

a name 



namb 

dew, fog, mist 


r' 

namuna 

a drawing, pattern 



nan, iiagan 

bread 



nangar 

a plough 



nap 

gain, profit 



nar.'vm 

soft 



narinj 

an orange 



nar mini ' 

a kind of shark 


nasib ' 
nizurk 

fate 

delicate' ' . 


HjU 

. : nekiank 
neniag 
'neiiiaga , 

'■:':meshl'' 

a hen fowl 
butter, a direction 
towards 

a camel with 

tusks. 


camel 8 years old and 



upwards 



nil 

, .blue, indigo , 



half 



niiTiaz 

prayer, the morning just 

J 


, before sunrise 



nimishtakanaga 




:^,':novIsta 
'kaoBga, , ' 


lit. ‘ ' the date 
bee;” v. iia 

nakhmi 
nsfl 
nar jil 
na^lbaiid 
iiain 

nam, moisture, 
dew 

namuna, sam- 
ple, like 
nan 

naf^ 

nami 

iiaranj 

iiaslb ■ 
naziik „ 


neshu 

nil 

n!ni 

namaz 


P, 

A, 

A» 

F, 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 


^ ^ CO pH P»i P»< 
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snrnroch 

noon 


nimro'z. . - , 

P..,' 

Bimshap 

midnight 


nimsliab 

P. 

iiindaga, aiiin- 
. dlii, nishta. 

to live, to dwell, to star, 
to sit 


nishastan , 

. P.; 

beoind or 
mind ... 

mipal, nipad 

a quilt 

ij 

iiahall 

, R. , 

nishaii 

a mark, a target 

HI) 

iiisliaii 

P. 

nlwag 

nod 

fruit 

a light cloud, fog 


mlwa 

• P. 

nohd 

gram 


nukliud 

P. 

P. 

nok 

noka 

new 

again, anew 


no 

nokar 

nokar kanaga 

a servant 

to employ, to engage 

jfy 

iiaukar 

P. 

nokar! 

employment 


naukari 

P. 

noshater 

sal ammoniac 


naiishadur 

P, 

novista kanaga 

to write 


nawishtaii 

P. 

or nimisiita 
kanaga 

nngra 

iiiigraig 

silver 

made of silver 

sjo 

niikra 

F. 

nuksaii, nii&kan Ios;3 

yjUai 

nuksaii 

,A. 

nun, n!ii v. 

now 

r 

hane 


liarilii 

0. 

1 akniin 

P», 

0 

and 

R 

Ji' 

,0 or wa 

. ,R, 


pacli kanaga or to open;, to unfasten 
pak kanaga 

padiiii a male goat ; kolii paciiin, 

a male hili goat 

pad a foot, a leg U 

pad, patia, rand a footmark 
pada back (direction) meaning 

in the track 

pada aiaga to av^aken, to arise 

(intransitive.) Impera- 
tive pad a 


pa 

V, rand 
pad 


;F.: 



luuia, dil 
■ (last4;i.dil 

pdda liaiiaga 
r. gvvar 
Ivftiiaga 

I ) Tula rsuicli 
dasta iiiiicli 

pail a ,roaga 
laldana., slu- 
■Mancli 
padlaak 

pagar 

pagas 

paiaimdiir 

■ palik 
pall] I 
])aidag 
paima 

pnirl V, parevi 

]^akarc) 

paklr 

pakkfi 

pal war 

])?U1 

paiieli V, paiij 
pancbek 
:'paiiclini!."; 
|)anj, pancli 
papak 
pai’s pa 
para, pru’o 
piarainposhi 
paraadoslil 
.;par^Mv' / 
pardiii 


TJIE i^TKKTJANEE-BELOOCHEjE DIALECT. 

tlie sole of the foot (lit. 
the iieart oi the foot) 

to awaken, (transUive) to 
wear vauytluog ou the 
feet or legs) 

the ankle 


to walk, to go on foot 


tic 


viiee cap 


a ladder 

puggaree, turban 
pay, wages 
a shark 
wise, clever 

clean 
a rib 

gain, profit, advantage 
like, siiiiilar, a style, 
man lie r 


a cainer.s riding saddle 
beggar 


ripe, perfect 

the pnlLi fish 
the leaf of a tree 


{ 


a fifth part 
the fifth 
five, 

dates in the green stage 
for 

liter CHIT, quicksilver 
the third dajr hence 
tlie night before last 

'.why C'-t ;■ ■■■: 

a cropper 



IK pad and 


siiiiancli 


pag 


pagharu 

re 

fahm, nnder- 


s( aiuling 

Lib 

V 

pfik 

J-Tr? 

pah hi 

is 

faida 


painii 


pakhiro 


fakir 

J V 

pako 

h 

pakka 

yk 

palo 


panu 


! panj yak 

V 

panjnmi 

s'' 

panj 


parouS. ba 


paro 


par mul die 

c‘‘jH 

pal’d am 


S. 

S. 

A. 


P. 

S. 


^ ^ mm ^ m ^ m m p> y ^ 
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pareii or pair! 
parida 

the day before yesterday 
liereabouts, in this neigh- 
bourhood 




jiarwa,' 

pas 

care 

goat or sheep, sivahihpas, 
a goat ; ispetih pas, a 

sheep 


pai w a 

'O 

JL » 

pasli kapaga 
pashag 

to remain, to be leftover 
a cold 


pas after 

P. 

paslitara 

afterwards 

4JW.J 

pas, aher 

P. 

pat 

pataaga, ^ 

a basket, a bag made of 
matting 

to roll up (as cloth) 

ob 

pfitu 

sh 

iipataio, ■ 

■ patata,pata 

patak , 

short (a man) 




pat as! 
patrusliag 

a chisel 
a spark 

Vij patfiso ram bo 

s. 

patfi 

a ill 0 til 

iSx'xj 

patangii 

s. 

pnzlnn 

wot) I 


[uislim 

p. 

jicHlfi, pedag 
pelag 

pcrennga, ape- 

visible 
a bag 

to cause to fall 

1 

paidfi 

F. 

renin, pereii- 
ta, peren 

pererainaga, 

to cause to fall 




aperenaiuus 
' peren anta, 
per.enaii 

pesara 

pcsli pareiT nr 

before (preposition or 
adverb of tirne) 
the third day past 


pesh, before 

v. pai’cri 

F. 

, pesh pairr 

peslianl 

forehead 


posbunl 

,p.; 

peslitara 

before (adverb, of time) 


])esii 


pet! 

a box 


petl 

S. Ik 

pezh tiara ga 

to allow, to point out, to 
explain 


pesli, before 


phiil 
''''P'iGiiak, , 

a bridge 
a taste, flavour 


pui 

ih 

V pik/r ■: 

an elephant 

0^ 

fll 

ih 

plia dant 

iiyory::y.r .'v'y. 

OJ ^ d a n d a n i f 1 1 
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pi mas 

an onion 


piyaz ' 

,:,R 

plriz 

:F% 

the heel 
a cask 

t^j 

pipa IL ' from 


pir 

old (njen or animals) 


English 

pipe” 

pir 

P. 

pirik 
pir Ilk 
pis, pit . 

caterpillar, butterfiy 

grandfather 

father 

or 

pill, pita 

S. 

pish . 

the peesh plant (Cha- 


pi si 

S-. 


morops Ritcliiaivi, 
Gril}. A fan like palm 
growing amongst the 
liiils in Mekran, from 
which Belooehees 
Tnaiiiifaeture matting, 
ropes, baskets, sandals, 
drinking cups, saddle, 
coTerings, pipes, &:c. 
plshta-pareri or the fourth day past 
pishta-pairi 

pishti-paranipo- the fourth day hence 


pashtara;, 

parerl 


shi 

pisparaiuloshi 

pit pis 

pituki 

pogaz 

pou 

pohshl, V, poshi 


^he third night past, i. e, 
the niglit before the 
night before last 
a drop 
alum 

dates partly red and part- 
ly ripe 

dates or grain turned 
acid and unfit to eat, 
blighted 




fh pitki 


s . m . 


clothes . 

the day after tomorrow 
leather, skin 
the nose 
wi.de ' ■ . 
width, breadth 
priisliaga, apru- to break, to snap 
shin, prushta, 
beprusli 


poshak 
poshi, pohshi, 
■post; 
poz 
prali 
.p.rahi 


uJ poshak 


P. . 


J.J 

Ja:? * 


post 

poz 


^ pahn or farrakh 


^ ^ 
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.pyg'Ht , a frog. 


puktag 
pul . 
piilid 

pulaga, apiillfij 
pulitaj pul 
piilenaga, apu- 
lenliij pulenta 
puleii 
pula Ilk 
pur 
p.urap, 

pfii'i 
puslil 
puslit ■ , 
piisilta 


active 

booty 

steel 

to become wet 

to make wet 3 (causal verb 
of pulaga) 

a tiger 
full, ashes 

a female camel under 5 
years old 
a mosquito 
a cat 
the back 

at tlie back of, beliind 


pukbta 
phuri 
^ pulad 


iS'yh palank 
jj pur, full 


pusbt 
'V. puslit 


p. 

S. 

P. 


R. 


lii 

a road, path 


nlh 

ra deaga 

to send 



rad 

& mistake, wrong 


dadiii 

rad kannga 

to make a mistake, to do 




wrong 



rag ' 

an artery, a vein 


rag 

rago, ragu 

a guinea-worm 



ralit 

a corners baggage saddle 



rakam 

a kind, a sort 


rakam 

railing 

a tlock of sheep or goats 


ram a 

rand V 

a foot-mark 


raiidu 

landa'a. rand 

beliind, after Jast, (mean- 




intc “ill the footsteps 
of’^) 



randa aiaga 

to follow, to come in 




search of, to come after 



randa roaga 

to follow, to go in search 




of, to go after 



rang 

colour, paint 


rang 

rang deaga 

to paint . . 




pQ ^ ^ m m ^ m ^ ^ 



rasnga,; 

. i* asit'-<i 0 >* i* 'fi b t'li, 
bcras 


I'li iil M liivUAK KJ2*:iJiiiLOOCHll]E lUALi’C I * 


to orri ve. With the Dat. 
cube of pers. pronouns 
'•‘=0 ) liiid” as HI ana, 


rasidan , , 


rasrmaga, ara- 

turn, &c., rasita ; I, 
thou &c., found or re- 
ceived it 

to cause to arriYe, to 


sriiiln, rasuu- 

forward 


ta, bcrasiiii 

rtist 

ria:iit, true, straight, the 

Oa«j 

rastar 

right hand 
a a aiiiuial 

raza, ifizl 

contented 


raza 

leave 

USj 

razvn 

a camel 3 to 4 ^vears old 


reehaga, are- 

to throw away, to 


ohlii, retka, 

empty (liquids) 


Tech 

rek 

a sandy place, sandhills, 


lesh 

sand 

a sore 

(J^O 

rez 

a rope made of goat- 


reza 

hair 

shot 

oo 

rich 

a bear 


rigd 

a kind of salt grass 


, risk . , 

a beai'd 


rizghguk 

a uiiingoose 


I’oaga, aroau 

to go 


or areln, 



shuta, bhut 
or shu, boro 

Toba 

a fox 


'':xoch, 

a da}', the sun, sunsliiiie 

■: jjj 


rod copper 

rodarat t\ roeh the east, meaning 
and dar-aiaga 


rogan 

rok kaiiaga 
roshauaii 


Sun 

came out'* 
oil, ghee ■ 

to light a lamp or fire 
the period just before 
sunrise 


crumbs 


P. 


A:. 

A. 


P. 

P. 

p. 

S. 

P. 


ruba 

roz 


; roghaa. 

f n,frokhtaii 
rosluuuil, light 


^ ^ pw : ^ 
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roshani (sub- 

light, brightness 


roshaii! 

,,F., 

stantive) 





rotag 

a root 




rouk 

a goer, one going ; as an 


agent formed 



adjective applied to a 


from roaga 



swift going camel 




nib 

a quarter 


mhg^ 

'a; 

rumir 

a white ant 





S. 




sa’at 

an hour, a clock, a watch 

CU^ Itvo 

sa^at 

A. 

sabab 

account, reason 

tL-«\AA»8 

sabab 

A. 

sabiui 

soap 


sabun 

A. 

sabz 

green 

3^ 

sabz 

P. 

sM 

cord, rope of any kind 




safar 

a journey 


safar 

A. 

said 

any kind of game (espe- 





cially deer) 




saiek 

a third part 


sih yak 

F. 

sail, sei 

a w^alk 


sair 

A. 

saimi 

the third 


siyumi 

F. 

sak 

hard, very 


snkht, hard 

P. 

sal 

a year 

J ^ 

sal 

F. 

sam 

a cuttle-hsh 




saman 

baggage, things 

1*'^ tw 

sam an 

F- 

sauibalaga, 

to take care 


shambhalanu 

S, 


asambaiiiis 

sambalita, 

sambai 


sar, sarag head, end, top 

sax* kapaga to get over the top of kapa« 

anything, to climb up 

Sara dard headache <^arcli sar P. 

Sara above, over 

sarag v. sar 

saraga, asarln, to neigh shakliulidan 

sarita 

saramsa a camehs head gear 

saraiid a comb 

sarap quietly, secretly sirraii, quietly A. 


12 r <1 ^ 
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saibara above, over ' sar ; ^ 

sard cold (temperature) sard P. 

saria - before (place), in front 

saija , a pillow • ' sar & ja , ' . ' ■ 

sark a road, footpath sarak H. 

sai’k/giraga , to start oif 

sariiiahar the small string at the sai & maliar P- 

end of a earaeVs rein 
which is fastened 
round the piece of 
wood passing through 
the nose 


sarpad-abai, I understand, defective 

sarpad-buta, verb: vide Grammar 

&c. 

saudagar a merchant, trader 

saugind an oath 

saugind waragato swear 
sawar a person mounted 



saudagar 

P. 


saugand 

P. 


waraga 



suwar 

P. 


sawar huaga to be mounted (on a 


horse) v, jimaz 

sawar kanaga to mount or elevate any- 
thing, to hoist up on 
to anything 

sawas the sandals made of 

peesh worn by Be- 
ioochees 


sel sail 


senag 

sell 

the circle on a camel’s 
breast 

a camel’s neck band 


sina, breast 

' P* 

siiadu, shadi 
shagur 

a monkey 
the jaw-bone 


shadi 

'P. 

sbaliid 

a witness 


shahid, ■ , , 

A. 

. sliihim: : ' : 

scales (for weighing) 

C5**'** 

sahimi . , 

S. 

shahr 

a town, village 


shahr , 

: : 'P . 

sbaira janaga 

to sing 


shiVr, poetry 

A. 

sliak 

a comb 

■AiUSa 

shana 


shakar 

sugar 


shakar 


shal 

a long cloak generally 
made of goat hair 

JU 

shal 


:^haIwar;\;;-:V'': 

'trousers^: ■ 

jiy-a 

:shalwar 
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sbaiii 

dinnei’j the early part of 

1 A 

sham 


the evening when it is 
just dark 



sliamsbir 

a sword 

^A<saa>4>.m 

sham shir 

sliEnag 

vomit 



sliaiiag kaiiaga to Tomit 



slianik 

shap 

a kid 

night, the period from 

A 

shah 

sham till midnight 
a hat (perhaps meaning 


shabparak 

sliapchar 

a grazer by night’^) oj, 
shap and charaga 




sliar 

good ; as an interjection 


shar^ ; the pre- 


all right/"* ‘*very 
well/' perhaps from 

cepts of Ma- 
homed, law, 




equity 

sharab 

wine 

sharab 

shariat 

justice 


sharig' at 

sliash 

six 

A A 

sliash 

sbasli dantani 

a camel 7 to 8 years old, 


Vr shash and 


having six teeth 


cl ant 

sliep 

a small nullah 



sber 

a lion, tiger 


slier 

shikar 

game (animals), hunting, 

J to 

shikar 


shooting 



shikari 

a hawk, a hunter 

to 

shikari 

shilanch 

cheese ; padaua shilanch. 




the knee cap 



shir 

milk 


shir 

shiiTsh 

a neem tree 


sirishk 

shishag 

glass ; a bottle 

A . A 

sliisha 


sliittaragaj asli- to slip 
ittariu, shit- 
tarta, sliittar 


shodaga, asho- to wash 
din, shodita 
or shuslita, 
pushed 

shohaza enquiry, search 

shohaza kanaga to search, enquire 


slmstan 

shot 

salt ground 


shor 

shrapar 

a moustache 


shahpar 


P. 


P. 


P. 


P, 


A« 


P, 

P. 

K 

P. 

P» 


hi tTi iTf nj 
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sliuma 

'you,;' V . 


shuma 

F, 

slmmal 

a sea breeze 


shimal ' ' , 

A. 

sliuro 

saltpetre, gunpowder 

( 

shora , 

,'F. . 

Mdim, “y. sfichln 

a kind of shark 


shore 


■'■.sOtUtt'':' 

slm., ; 

a porcupine 
wire 


sukar 

; ' P. 

sin(iaga,asindlas to break (intransitive) as 
sista, besind a rope^ wire, &c. 

m A 

sbikastaD 

, F. , 

sindaii , 

an anvil 

dsXfm 

sindaa 

R 

sing 

a stone 


snug 

P. 

sir 

marriage 


sur 

P. 

sirimng 
sit, V. sut 
siyad 

antimoii}", colly riiim 

relations 


surma 

P. 

siyah , , 
siyahin pas 

black 
a goat, 


siyah 

V. pas 

■ P. 

siyahin pilpil 

black pepper 

Jili 

iilfil, pepper 

,.A. 

sob 

soba mabak 

the morning just before 
sunrise, the morning 
generally 

early in the morning 


subh 

A.' 

socbaga, aso- 
chliis sotka 
or sohta 
besoeh 
sochako 
sogind ' ' ' 
t}. saugind 
solir, sfir 

to burn (transitive) 

a bornet 
an oath 


sokhtan 

R/: 

sohrbad 

leprosy 


» surkhbadn, 
erysipelas 

P. 

sorin mircli 

white pepper 


mirch, pepper 

S»IR 

sorob 

sowaso 

sowasu 

apple 
a sole fish 
a centipede 


seb 


snbnk 

light (in weight) 


sabuk 


sucliaga, asil- to burn (intransitive) 
cbifi, sutkaor 
isfibtajbesuch 
tv socbaga 


sokhtan ' 
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sudiin, slcbiii.. 

, a. needle 

c> ) 

sozan 

suliaii 

sulian kanaga 
sumb kal, 
kauda 

a file 
to file 

a hole (not in the ground) 


suliaii 

simd 

dried ginger 


sundi 

Slav sohr 

red 


surkli 

eiir 

salt (adjective) 


shor 

sfirag 

suragaj asurin, 
siirita, besur 
V. surinaga 
surioaga, asurl- 
nin, siirinta, 
besfiriii 

V. siiraga 
suru 

salt grass 

to shake (intransitive) 

■ to shake (transitive) 

jowaree 


V. silr 

sill’ll kanaga 

to begin 


shurilo 

sump 

suruslik 

lead (metal) 
elbow 


surb 

sust 

loose (not tight) 


sust 

susti 

idleness, laziness 


susti 

Slit, sit 
swarag 

swaragani 

profit 

breakfast, meal taken be- 
tween about 3 hours 
after sunrise and noon 
the ])eriod from about 
3 hours after sunrise 


slid 


till Doon 


ta 

to, up to ; used when 
speaking of two places 
in the sense of from 
one to the other 

0 ta 

p. 

tablb 

doctor 

tabib 

' A. 

tabila 

tacbaga, ata-1 

a stable 

tawiia 

A. 

chin, tachita ! 

;> to run 

a mat, matting 

r tazidan , 

P. 

or tatkata, j 
betach J 

tagird 

1 takidaii 

P. 


It) ^ nb It! >. It! JO It) 
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taliar 

dark, darkness ; in, inside 


tar, dark 

F. 

V, tliar 





talit, talit 

a bedstead 


takht^ ' 


taiar 

ready, well, strong 




V. tiar 





tak 

a leaf of a tree 




takslr, tasMr 

fault, crime 


^ taksir' 

A. 

talag, talak 

shallow 




tambak 

tobacco 

IaIj 

tambaku 

P. 

tanibak ka- 

f 


tambaku kashi- 

S. , 

sliaga 

to smoke tobacco | 

y * ^ 

dan 


tambu 

a tent 


tambu 

S.I-L 

tanagi, tanagei yet 


tadhi bi 

S. 

tanak 

thin (applied to flat ob- 


tunak 

P. 


jects only,®, barig and 





iagar) 




tang 

a girth 


tang 

P. 

tank 

narrow 


tang 

P. 

tap 

a cut, a wound. Fever. 

r 

tab, fever 

P. 


1 w.!J 

tabb, catting 

A. 

tar 

damp, wet, moist 


tar 

P. 

taraga, atariu, to turn round, to walk 




tarita, pitar 

about 




tari 

a star 


tail 

S. 

tari roaga 

to travel by sea 


tar 


tau> V, to 





tazi 

a greyhound 


tazl 

^ , P* : 

tejag 

a musk melon 




tel 

oil 


tek S., tel H. 


tez 

quick, swift, sharp 


tez. 


thar, tabai' 

in, inside 




tliren 

the waist, loins 




^ tbreiiband 

waistband, cummerhund 




tiab 

coast, sea shore 




tiar 

ready, well, strong 

Iaj 

taijar ' , : 

■ ;■ ■'^K. 

tikam. 

a pichase 




tila 

gold 

IIB 

tila 


tilaig 

golden 




tillu 

a hell 

,15 

talo 

s. 


la these words th.’* sounded as ia Ea^lisli word thin.” 



tip 

tir 

'tir rech 

tirku 

to, tan 

tok 

toka 

tolag 

tom 

top 

top 

topi 

tor 

towar 

trapunzaga, 

atrapunzliis 

trapunzita, 

trapunz 

trat 

triposlik 

trund 

trus 

trusaga, atru- 
sifi, trusita, 
betrus 
trusbp 

tnisbpin sbir 
tufan 


tukur 


tunag 

tnng 

tfipak 

turl 
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a jewel 


tik 

s. 

a bullet 


tir 

p. 

a bullet mould 


rekhtan, to 

p. 

a ramrod 
tbou 


pour, cast, melt 

to 

p. 

centre, middle 
between, in the centre 
a jackal 
seed 


tukbm 

p. 

a cannon 


top 

p. 

a bat 


topi 

H. S. 

a percussion cap 

a stjle, manner 


tawr 

A. 

an axe, a noise 

jrV 

tabar, axe 

P. 


to slip 


a kind of salt grass 
a spark 
narrow, tight 


fear 

tars 


to fear 

tarsidan 

P. 

sour 

J.3 tursb 

P., 

sour milk 



a storm, a gale, anything 

(j tufan, a storm 

A. 


very great, as iiifanu 
garms very great 
beat ; tufmia lashlmr^ 
a very numerous army 


a piece ; a little, a small 


tukaru, a piece 

s. 

quantity. (In latter 
sense takes inflection 




“in”) 




thirsty 


tishna 

p. 

a hole (not in the ground) 


tang, a jail 

p. 

V. kal, kanda ; a jail 



a gun 

tufang 

p. 


a sweeper 
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U. - 

iimbr age g^mur A. 

Dzlinag kanaga to swim ^ U.wf ashna 


•wab :. , sleep vb^ „kliwab' P* 

.wad: ■ , salt 

waidi kaiiaga to get, to procure 
w^iilidi a time, a period C^jlj ^^^1 

wdja Master, Sir (common khwaja 

form of address 
amongst Beloocbees) 


warn deaga to lend money 

eJii f 0 warn dadaii 

P. 

warn kanaga to borrow money 

j warn giriftan 

P. 

warn giraga to collect a debt 

wamdar a debtor, a creditor 

j wamdar 

p. 

wanag‘a,awanln,to read 

lo 6.3 UA khwandan 

p. 

wanta, bewan 

wapsaga, awap- to sleep 

khuftaii 

:'p. 


sin, wapta, 
bwaps or 
bwasp 

waraga, awarin, to eat or drink, to cut as kburdan P. 

or awarwar- a saw, gimlet, &c. 
ta, bur 

waraga cliaraga an expression used to 
signify eating and 
drinking charaga 
has in this case no 
meaning, and is pro- 
bably only a word 
formed to rhyme with 
wmraga 


waragi 

food, edible 


khurdani 

p. 

warn a 

young 


warna ^ 

p. 

wash 

sweet (water, &c*) 

* 

U»J 

wash, good, ex- 
cellent 

p. 

washkechag 

the 'itch 



yP.;: 

wash-wash 

slowly, steadily ; perhaps h 

from 

bashldan, 
tK wustaga, 


m Ph 
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wasta 

for 

waste 

wat 

:self 

ys>. khud 

watacli 

a pistol 

tabaiicha 

\vateg, wiiteg or a tank 

45 ? f j wahi 

iiteg 


• 

wuslitaga, 

to stand up,, to stand 

b basliidaii 

a wo slit In,' 
wusbtata, 
bosiit or 
bwoslif 

still 

Y. 


yebara 

completely, entirely 


yebaii, yek-bar 

once 

yakbar 

yek, yak 

one 

yak 

yekdar 

a canoe (meaning ‘‘ one 
piece of wood)’^ 


yek kanaga 

to join 


yek-kaslia 

always 


yele deaga, yele 

to let go, to let loose. 

/dy yala, escape, 

kanaga 

to abandon (sometimes 
yelo deaga) 

release 

yessara 

together 

Z. 


zabardasti 

force, tyranny 

dj^jj zabardasti 

zabr 

excellent, Tery good. 

j^3 2 abar, high, 


perfect 

superior 

zad 

the cock of a gun 

zadan, to . strike 

zag 

zahir, v. zabr 

a child 

4513 sjak 

f zabra, the gall 

zahr, zaliir 

angry, bitter 

\jzj zabr, angry 

zabriii tel 

bitter oil, mustard oil 


zaituii 

a guava (in P* & IL 
zaituii is an olive*') 


zal 

a wife 

JO zal 

zam 

'a '.sword 


zamik 

, a crop . , 


zamlii 

a field, the ground 

4^^3 zanilii 

zm 

the knee 

zaml 


13 r ^ 


^ ^ ^ ^ h;:! ^ p> 


j'S- 
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zanagas azaniu, 
zanta, bezan 
./Zand , 

'zang,' - y;', : 

;Zaiigi' 

; zamk. ; 
zaiik 
zar 

rzard' 

zargar 

zarfir 

zi 

zimistaii 

ziii 

zindiig 

zlraga,. azirin, 
zlrta, bizir 
zimk 

zud 

zulir 

■ziimg' 


to.koowj, to- unclerstand ^ ^doistaii 

diEiclaii 

thick, stout, strong 
(man or animal) 
rust 

« 

rusty 
the chill 

a came! 4 to 5 years old 
money 
jdloM 
a goldsniitli 
necessary 
yesterday 
coid' season, winter 
a horse’s saddle 
alive 

to take, to buy (same as 
ziunga) 

a purchaser (agent form- 
ed from ziraga) 
quick 

the period from noon till 
about 2 p.in. 
strong, oppressive 


zriraga, 5 „aziirlij,. to take, to buy 
sfirta, biizur 
zfirawar!' 
zilrmaiid , 

'zuwao 


force, tyranny. 
strong physically (a man) 
a tongue 



zang , 

. , P. 


zaiiakii 

i\ 

j3 

zar 

P.' 


zard 

P. 

Jjj 

zarga.r 

P. 

J3J^ 

zarur 

P. 

J3/i^ 

diroz 

F. 

m j 

siiiiistaii 

F. 


z!n 

P. 


sinda 

P. 

paziruftaa 

Ik 


giriftan 

P., 


ziid 

■P. 


ziilir ^ 

A. 

J33 

ziir, strength, 
violence . 
th ziraga 

F. 

iS J3^J 3J rmrawari , 

P. 

4:) ^3 

ziibrm 

P. 


;‘F-^Persiain • 

A.— i^rabicv ' 
Siodee. , 

II— Hindustani. .. 

; Imp I nip er ati ve . 
Mj.— Adjective; '■ 
Adv.— Adverb.'''';:' 


Abhrematiom. 

. The principal parts of verbs.; . are' 
^ ■ ■ give n in following order. : — ’ ' ; ; , 
(!) Iniinitive. 

(2) Aorist. 

(3) Preterite. 

■ , (4) Imperative. 





Art. IL — Sahgamesvara MaJiMmya and Linga Worship, 
By the Hon’ble Ra'o Sa'hbb V. F. Mandmk. 

Kead February 1875, 

Saugamesvara is the principal town of the Tainka of that name in the 
District of Southern Kohkana, in the Bombay Presidency . It is situated 
at the junction of the risers Sastri and Sonavi. Its latitude is 17 9^ 
N.,' and longitude 73° 36' E. It is one of the principal places noted 
in such portions of the Sahyddri Khanda^ a part of the Bkanda 
Furdna, as are now accessible. The Sangamasvara M&Mitmya^ which 
I present to the Society to-days is stated to liaye been composed by 
a poet named Seslia, in the service of .one of the Chalukya kings 
named Karna. It consists of ninety slokas or verses — the last five of 
which have been extracted from' the BaJtyddri Khanda, The copy 
with which I have been favoured by my friend Mr. Vishnu Moresvara 
Kelkar, the Subordinate Judge of Saogainesvara, was made in Sake 
1713, and is therefore 83 years old. The language is simple, like that of 
other Piiranas, and this and other circumstances which I shall state 
presently, seem to show that this town is one of some considerable anti- 
quity. The poem begins by citing the genealogy of the founder of 
Sangamesvara. It is as follows ; — 

(1) Seshapiitra who began to reign in the Saka year !{)» 

(2) Sakti];:uma.raka reigned 25 years. 

(3) Sinhaka Mudrika „ 12 „ 

(4) Indu-Kiiifci . 5 > 18 j, 

(5) Brahma to Clialixld „ 38 „ 

The lastiiamed in this poem is Karna, who became kinging* ID!}. 
He 'came from^ Karavira or Kolhdpiira, along with liis brothers, J^aga 
and Sioghana. Kolliapura itself was not tiieir original seat; but their 
previous residence and capital are: not given in the extract before me. 
He then built a number of temples in addition to those which had 
been established by Rama at: this place ;■ . and he built a fortress for 
his residence, and liis brothers built tbeir own palaces and coiistnieted 
tbeir quarters of the city. To ■the. . principal temple which he built, 
and named after himself—Earnesvara— -he. assigned nine villages :—(!) 
Dharmap.ura,, (2),GimavaIlika, '. (3)'Bevammdchaka, (4) l§ivani, (5),.. La-., 
vaia, (6) Plianas, (7) Dhamani, (8) Ka^damba, and (9) Antravalli. 
The village of Katuki was ass'igned-to Somesvara temple, and the 
village Turiya was granted to the temples of Kedara and Somesa 
together. Most of these places can be directly or remotely identified. 
The poem, like other similar works, describes the virtues' and religious 
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efficacy of the screral lioly spots in Saiigainesv aim, and concludes 
l)y mentioning tliat the king Karna who founded the temple of 
Karnes vara at this place was the same as the king who built the 
temple of Malialakshnii at Kolhapura. We are also told that all the 
temples existing previously to the time of Karna were of the time 
of R%hava or Kama. And the ancient name of the place is given as 
Bamakslietra. The extract from the Khmida at the end of 

the Saiigamesvara 3IdMitmya is as follows : — 

(So.) The slokas therein are the following 
As the delightful Kasf, Prayaga, Puslikara, Prabhasa, Kaimisha 
Kshetra, Chakra Puslikarini are celehratedf so is this great city named 
Sahgama. There are ten holy places established hy Rama. Among ^ 
the ten, six are superior ; the names of which hear from me : — -Go- 
karnn, >Saptakotiia, Kunakesa/ Sangama, Harihara, and' Tryamba- 
Kesa. There are six holy places. Kuddalesa (Kudal ?), Dhiitapapa, 
Dalbhesa (Dahhol), Yardliana (^rivardhaiia ?) , and the great god 
Rallies vara. These are the ' five holy ' places. Even Bliargava Rama 
by his devotion founded the lihgas at Saiigamesvara in the vicinity of 
Siva.” (86-89.) These are the slokas m Sahyudri Khanda. The 
preceding slokas are the principal ones describing Saiigamesvara 
composed by Sesha, and forming part of a work named Eeirmsu- 
dhanidki. 

There is' , evident confusion here between Bhargava . Rama and 
Rilghava Rama in a previous part of the poem. .. But this seems to me' 
to confirm the Puranik origin of the narrative, widtten from a simple 
religions point of view, regardless of time. If, according to liie grada- 
tion, of the Puranik avatars, ascend from Rama to Bhargava 
Rama, the antiquity of the spot becomes all the greater. 

At Saiigamesvara there is a temple of Saiigamesvara pointed out, 
and that shrine is stated to be older .than that of Karnesvara founded 
by the Chalukya king Karna. This older shrine is referred to Para- 
surama, the reputed reclaimer of the Kobkana'" country rd on g the 
western coast of India. There are remains of old temples at and about 
the town, which point to a remote period. The only inscription to he 
found is inside the temple of Karnesvara, on a wall, an impression 
of which I produce before the Society to-day. It has been taken 
by an mtelligeut clerk of my owm, whom I had deputed on purpose 
to that and other places, in connection with some work before me on 
account of this Society, at my own expense : — 

^ Includes all tiiafc strip of land between the Sabyudri range and the sea 

•eim f/s cir.fl -infiilnsiTrp nf Vf ftlnbfl.V. 
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1st line ^ \\ { ?) 

2ncl „ ^fxf ^ (?) 


Mr. Vislmn Mowsvara sends . me tlie following version bj a gentle-" 
man at Sangamesvaraj made; .with some local knowledge : — 
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But I confess that there is little or no evidence before me to support 
this reading of the few lines that are now very nearly obliterated. 

It seeinSj however, that a similar reading w’^as adopted by the late 
Sivarama Bhaskar Kane, Sub-Deputy Educational Inspector of Eatna- 
giri, in Ms Marathi account of that coilectorate published in a.c. 1872, 
and of which' the following is a faGsimile 






The reference to Kolhapura in the poem naturally led me to further 
inquiries ; and I obtained from a friend at Kolhapura the following 
verses, which form part of an inscription on the temple of Maha- 
lakslinii ;■ — 

li \ il 

sr%?5Wfr^?fR'*. =2fiH5r3ir inpi Rpt/^ 

: 1! I^cTTI^ tj? 5R?aTiTcr^r#iW[PT<#t JE^IPTOT 5Rf%cr- 

ircrf^irw u \ \\ #r 

?r5i; il 
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m jjt =fR^r 5=r: 

lr«“T 11 ^ 11 ^rf^ 

m q?r^5TfSr^ ll 

Trandaiion : — ‘® When thirty years of the Salivahana era had passed, 
theGlialnkya king named Kaima, generous like the Karna/’^ flourished. 
He by the help of his younger brothers IsT^a and Sifighana, who were 
his two additional hands, becoming four-handed, really conquered the 
earth suiTOuiided by the four oceans (i). 

By him mountains of money being spent, the great temple of the 
goddess, which is an ornament to the whole world, and which is in the 
form of h antra and of a beautiful shape, was constructed. And 

by him also a similar temple dedicated to the great and 

consecrated after his own name, w^as built at Sri Sangamesvara town in 
the Koiikana (2). 

He, followed by tbe kings of the earth (whose pride had been 
destroyed), having heard that in the whole world this place would 
immediately wash away sins, and which city of Karavira was a place 
where the goddess of wealth delighted to play, .spent severaf years 
there, and went again to subdue the Kohkana (3).'' 

These three Uohas have been inscribed on the temple of Karnesvara 
in the city of Sangamesvara. 

These verses have not been found on the walls of the present 
Karnesvara temple. But the moist climate and excessivh rainfall of 
the Southern Koiikana would fully account for the diiferent states of 
inscriptions, even contemporaneous, on both sides of the Ghats. 

About the KolMipura temple I hope to write on a future occasion, if 
I receive ample materials which have been promised to me. Meanwhile 
I would refer to pp. 479 and 480 of the Statistical Report 07i Kolkd- 
This inscription distinctly refers to Sangamesvara and King 
Karnaof the Chalukya dynasty. He is described as being succeeded 
by Nrisihha, Tetugideva, Somesvara, and Soniadra-— the last of whom 
gave the village of Kumbhargamto the temple of Mahalakshmf, which 

^ One of the heroes of the 3fahdbMr(tta. 

t Selections from the Eecords of the Bomhay Goverument Ko. VIII., New 
Series : Statistical Report on the Principality of Koihdptcm, Compiled by 
Major D. 0. Graham, of the 28th Kegt. Bombay N. I., Political Superintendent 
at Kolhdpura ; 1854. 
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grant is set fortli ia the above inscription. There is no date to the 
inscription as given by Major Graham, and in his Summary at pages 
334 and 335 the column of dates is blank. The king who succeeded 
Karna-deva is said to have had his capital at Vijayaput”'^ (as it is 
there designated), and this must, I think, be the same as Juyimugur or 
Jayanagar at p. 314 of the same work. If so, it takes us, according 
to Major Graham, to a.c. 789, In Brown’s Carnatic. CliTonolog%f \ the 
Chalukya era begins with a.c. 1016. The two branches of the 
Chalukyas are there described, one reigning at Kalyana, in the Western 
Karnataka, and the other ruling Kalinga. But the names given in my 
account of Saagamesvara are not mentioned by Mr. Brown. 

Major (now-Maj or General Sir) George LeGrand Jacob gives Gha- 
iukya grants from Kudal Desa, near Goa, of the 6th and 7th centuries of 
the Christian era. J The same learned waiter notes in the next vol- 
uine§ a Chalukya grant ofTermna, a village near Bajapura, about fifty 
miles to the soiith-w^est of Sangamesvara, of the year a.c. 1261 . 

The lata Professor Bal Gangadhar Shastri gives noticell of a 
Chalukya grant of the year a. c. 733 ; and he seems to hold^ that 
the power of the Chalukyas had then (at least temporary) declined . 
This grant refers to a place near Puna. Another referred to in the 
same paper is described as of the 5th century of the Christian era. 

The list of Chalukyas given by Mr. Wathen {Jour. II. As, Soe.f 
No. VII., pp. 1~41) is said to tally with those which Dr. Bhaii 
reported upon in his paper to this Society read in November 1870. 
Kolhapura is mentioned as a tributary state of the Chalukyas by 
Mr. Wathen ; and more than one prince of the name Somcsvara or 
Soma occurs in his account of the Chalukyas of the 1 0th or 1 1th 
centuries. 

In his Survey oj Indian Chronology (see Vol. VIII. of this Society’s 
Journal, p. 250), Dr. Bhau Dajiputs the dates of the previous Chalukya 
grants till then published as ranging from ^ake 4 1 L downwards. It 


Btatktkul Account of KolMj^ur^ by Major Graham (above quoted), p. 470, 
t CarnatiG Chronology, by C. P. Brown, M.R.A.S., Madras Civil Service ; 
Loud, 1663, p. 37. 

t Jour. B. Br. R. As. Soc., vol. III., p. 203. 

§ Jour, B. Bt. R, As, Boc.^ vol. IT., p. 98. 

II Jour, B. Br, R. As. Soc., vol. II., p. h 
Bid. p. 2. 

14 
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seems to me, however, from the scanty notices of the Ghalukyas in 
Nelson’s Madm'a Manual"^ ih^i a great dear of light will yet he 
thrown on the history not only of the Chainkyas, but on the spread 
of worship and the progress of ^aivism, by the publication and 
translation of ail the Tamil works which date many centuries before 
the Christian era. 

How the Chainkyas prospered, and brought with them a more 
elaborate form of Zm^a-worship, can be completely illustrated by re- 
searches into the history of the South of India and connecting it with 
that of Western India. For Malabar and Caiiara form a part of 
the Kohkana, which once extended far into the southern portion of 
Gujarjit. 

This country is said to have been recovered from the sea by Parasu- 
rama— “Who was then standing at Gokarnaf (as some would hold), 
or at Sahgamesvara, which at one time was called Ramakshetra. 
And if the lost portions of the 8v>fayadri Khxnda could be recovered, 
they would throw additional light on the subject. The Rev. Mr, 
Taylor speaks of a manuscript of Farasm'dmavijayami the publication 
of which would doubtless give some help in the same direction. 

Paras ur^ma was evidently no ordinary person. He is connected 
with the passage of the Brahmaputra into xissam J in the east and 
colonizing the western coast of India §. And yet on the establish- 
ment of what is understood in those parts as the oldest Brahrnanical 
seat, we find the first shrines consecrated are dedicated to the liiiga of 
Siva. It is remarkable that the or triad at the present town 

of Parasurama, near Chipluna, to the north-east of Sahgamesvara, 
where there are now three images of Vishnu, is also known to have 
been a lihga-^hxmQ set vcg 'bj d. paramahansa Gosavi, who after- 
wards removed to the village of Bhavadsi, near Satara. On the 
site of the present three images there once stood three The 

images now consecrated m i-^-Edlahumai Farasurdma, md Bhirg a- 
vardma^ This must have been at least two hundred years ago. All 
the oldest temples at Sahgamesvara are Zi/lya -temples i and the style 


^Parfcin.,pp. 63, 65,75, 

f A Sandhook of Hindu Mythology^ by the Bev. W. M. Taylor ; Madras, 
X870 (2iid ed.), pp. 86-88, 

J A$* Res,, vol. xiv., p. 382. 

§ IhU, p. 386, and note. 
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of the Karnesvara temple may be judged from soirn facsmiles of archi- 
tectural oniameiits which I now produce. The late Dr. Bhau’s Pandit 
Bhagvanlal refers them to a date anterior to the 8th century of the 
Christian era. 

From endence ■which is available, the worship of Vishnu had made 
considerable progress in this part of the country long before this period. 
In a comparatively poor mountainous village six miles from DapoH I 
met with a beautiful image of Vishnu, brought evidently from the north, 
bearing the date Sri-Saka 1127 ; and I am satisfied that a careful 
search will bring to light further facts and materials. 

Chalukya traditions near Saiigamesvara trace an offshoot of the race 
down to about the 15th century of the Christian era; and families 
with the surname of Chalke or Chalake are known even now in different 
parts of the Maratha Country. Xm^^-worship appears to have 
clearly become a national institution amongst all classes in Western 
India prior to the 7th century of the Christian era, if not in the 2nd 
century of that of Saiivahana. Except iu connection with Kolhapura, 
I have not yet succeeded in identifying the Chalukyas named in the 
Sahgamehara Mdk/itmi/a with the princes mentioned by other writers. 
But as materials are gathered togethei*, that work could some day, I 
have no doubt, be more easily accomplished. 

Transcript* 




r: Ul li5RiTrf?^€:^3fetirrwprr5rf% 

II 

jtrw: ii ^ li 


ftiTH^eT! II 11 ?VT%4?riTR[ciT: II srRlffSTJPTI^'^ 

siRTjJTi%3|M IK II II 

irRsrcfr:3‘7 1 II il?:f*i?JR#T5rt fi[#RcnT: tl 
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TO^w%'57rtwicrr: 11^ 11 ^ra'^irPTWcrsTr ii 

^ ^ cr- 

11 II 1° II rrsETJfi^’^ qf ?T?r 

RffTf^ I! ^TiH'CqjT?:!^^ ^RTr=?r5j^^^ ii ii cnq^rq^Rt^f 
=T^ftf5Tf^rqi:f il \^llqtcrr^ 

ii #s'fWfrq?#Ri:r^q5Wf^tr 11 ii 
cr^#(5T5wrra qffr!^r5^*Hll?i'^^q^i^ qtf^€?:^3pfcrll\i? 
cr55i2T^^gFfi^qr#^qiTMr II q?cnTrTrs:Pf:f??r i3%n>TJTcrr35rr li 
\'A 11 cfcf^^qrcwqrl ^i?rqir§:Ff:ffr li cRqFqf^rrmqrq 

11 11 q^qicyqjqsTFTr.- 11 crcrEtRl-f^^rFqT- 

f^ 1! ll^r^'^iRW^ fq^f^rrfiTsq ••!%?: lici^irr- 
^3#iTtwr •.■feriTR:f?^'qr3^q' ii \<i' 1 1 §-?s?5Ert^qf 1 1 

cTOT^qf^wi^ft r%o^iTft^rwq: ii\^ii qrt^ffw^WciTifiWFff- 
11 W^3fe'q?r=%tpm=q?pnrq5r= ll ii wrRqr^njrfq- 
ft%%^?:q?5E?iarr ll frwr^wqqcftifiir cr^f^JTfcr il ll 
^RiTcf ^qWrq^j? ^rfcr^writ ? i ix^ ii m 

11 ll \\\\ 

=5f[^^5c%^qrRr^w4 ll l! 

1 1 #q^q'P??:?qf%4i;tqsTrq5?T 1 1 cr^lttCTiTqir^ ^fiTwrsi-^^rrF#! i 
ll ^irqqTrci^R^ ^^qwwfRcr: u 
^fijcrr ll 11 f^qF^rr^raEFf ii 

11 X'® 11 r.^q’^rfqra'lfqrfq^^ ii^qqrjqRqrw- 
jJsqqrqRqifwm VI 1 swiretcrr: ii qrq- 

qqqsqr^ qr^rtcTF^^R'^: 11 II qqHPRqR^FTR f^r%^qi"r%?‘- 

q'Fqc 11 w Ir^rqlqr JR q^iqqqiimRq 1 1 ll qR^dm^q qqrrq- 

qqqfqq 1 1 3Tfe^?fipT^q qrqRr^qqrq^ 11 q.\ 1 1 FTiwqiH^^F qq: 
5i^^rqq= 11 qq^rqqrqqr q‘j=qfeTT%|qr ll ll nqqqreqqqr- 
qr= ?Fffwq5?::?qq 11 <:fqoFqri*q sTrofei^q^Fg-: 11 qq II cl^- 

■ Tqtrw^fqmrqrq ii qqRr^qqmqq^r^wifWli qs ii qqnf- 
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?q?;i5r5T:'R=!Rr#Tt^= 1 1 i(CRr2r5Ec^^=Er 

wfliwiiw II 5ra'2r#Fif%'°i Pf^rm^g^itcT ii^t,i! 

ffcr#^^TOlffff^5rPTcR'crsTr ii 3T2^triTcr%^45t^^cfcT;firii\vs u 

!0-|m^crcr%:ir?t^5r^F^:l 1 1 

?T?FiTf2r3^3f?s^i%^’T«?#Tt^= 11 r^it^^iwti^zrtwfrfffrc^^frcrll 
11 sis-RTffr^cf55Tf 11 5r''j5%^3T3T#=rfr^r%[t':g-- 

3T5t^ h 8° 1 1 %^%'^rfcfcff# n m- 

II 8\ll ^^qT^^iTcr^f% il qcfiqRFsrw- 

t ^giirrjRsrrJjFf 118X11 w§j%#ffcr :qTll 

qr: t^crT%^-§T-aj^ 11 8X 11 ^^ft^iPTcTrifrPI^'W^^iT'^^ ll^c[t?I=f 
fWtffr 118811 cT^R^JT^R^ 1 1 ^^^ 

tcRaTM#5rcfr¥?^ir?Fr^ iisMiq-^mqRx^rirwrTOJi-fcni #- 

TiiRcrr^=T ii 8^ ii crcf%^?:4Trw ^r^rjjfffcRf ct: ii 

5T5rri?:f73-?'R^rRf'mRTR[irR; 11 8vs n frcrf|j[Rcr^# 5>if?Tsn^r%- 
f^cf II ?[cr=^^^i%=€r^r?i5f§^R? ii8^i|!^?r^;T[ii%Rw‘^x- 
frxRrfctj^Rji ^rii^crRt^cTsrr ii 8X H rR 

1 i^^?nfiiwijR%w?jrr5EJR?f^q-: i ix o 1 1 

RfDTRR^Riir II 9Tg;5r3^cfRfcr 

'aX 11 ^iwr^r^zr^E^r creqfrjfR5n^> ii Rsr^fiw^^r^rr- 

^7! 11 'aX 11 3TRz¥rRfR^rl ?jRrr^^Vr^2f ii ^rraf^iioixRrwT- 

11 II ^MrF^rpjt II ^^5rf- 

^-f^giwsTcrrx^ ii ^^8 n 3TwgcrRm%iTR ^TTPiRffiTEST?^- 
f^ 11 Ir^rrsjxxrsrs^Rl' wr#nf^Rrtl: li 'nMI ^iRoysnsfr^ ^- 
iT3rrf^%-cr«Er?T 11 ^r^rRm^rxx ii ii cr^fijR- 

11 wirttit ii 11 =3n^Rf 

^ragcnt^^ffl^^cr ii cT^i%R#r ii'^zil ?%- 

SiiRSfcfrtfg- grqRq-f%%cf ilJRJrrfJM''Tr5rr«rf ^g:?Erf!^55Tr%ll^Xll 

11 ii 

11 qr^q-^ri^jfwpfwrr^raw' ii r%^jm#- 
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11^X11 fiR5q'RqjrrtrT^Ti£r'TRi%= ^ li ^#fifrwiTsr- 
^q^:^jjT5Rf3Fr= II 11 cRcfftJTfrj'^sr 11 jf?'- 

fqT?[=^?trfg'R['^ff^R5irrcr iKi^ ll 3^?:?3rRCRf#^we5TnHriT%ll 

I! 11 

11 iiiiii.g%=tF%#rftw%5ir3T: 

55>5R= 11 sEreriRg-^a^rf^rc ll^^ll t^rpJTR-iifKfr 

jrr§¥fgTm^^"r 11 crtfl[|fr^Rr?r-- 11 !1 ctlq-R^ 

11 WfiTRT^'ir^^T flnrrfrR^'n'rJit^ 11 H 
q|sfs-Rcfi?5 fqsra-R^crqnfll RR?-R5rqifrR= ^TfR^aTcTR^crj No 
gliT^fiTi! ^q?:r#R3R?' ll qROTF^RT^R qm^'q^e-qf^q^lNni 
qfWRr3fr%^qr3#5TRRffff = ii!q5TR5?^^ ptqirqfe^riN^U 
$'f;fljj^^rrf3T5qr?r?q^'5rqR' li |^Rr%qr^?n4 ^RrrwqcROTlN^li 
'F^rrtwg’srR q'trff'qifqri^ ii ^wqriRtqsF^q^f^flTirlNS li 
^€[?TfiT5gf tR5jf#qqff4 iiRfRm4%2rR4'R^rRr?frgq 

^%\oof4^iR iiTRlr%^¥n#rRr4^R!fir4T' 
iN^iRwft^=R:rftsf s^FR#rsRiiqrq^=^r%#f%RfRR- 
iN'^il 3?Rq%%qcirfi5f^r = ll Vqfgrqr^rr- 

f=tFifC5n--4!4?m!Rr: iN^ii 3TWT'^f3q?^5i:q^nRRrr'wui4t- 
fwcrsr^spnxjr IN^II ?wrfr“r43# 

qit: 11 Jr^qw=3T5riSrcr ?Erq%RiJwi^f 11^° ll^Rqrgr^J'SRT- 
3TF5R%#f4 11 q^^j^q’RsiTc^# ll 11 g'^^Prrs'# 

srrw 11 ll ll ^ 

?'i¥r5t^%qriPi’Rf?7r5R?' ii Rcf^crRRftci ^q^rqRRf^^ ik^li 
JTrfqRJRcTrti: trq^awq^aTRR 1 1 crrf^RfrFi^qfR ?TER5EsrrrqfrrRR 
lUH 11 f^irRfJTfpTR^ 11 l-rcrgTgRrq^cTRVssrr- 

%qqfqci lUMi cRRr=#5r- ilR^rrqrra^^ li 

irjTr4%PRiwRfpqRRoffcrsrr ii ii ef^4qircrwrirraTf4>PTr- 
11 !:R^fq^Frf IrqFrfsrg^q^ ll ll cFiisqqi^!&^ 
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ii jir^oRr^rtrafi^ lU'^ u 

l^r 11 11 ii 

wq ii iriqt'qif^R'q ^iT=qqr?qrfqqrfq^ lU'^ ii 

w^mR5-qFrq rqrq?Trr‘^’^rl%qr ll f^qqf^#r?;[= ?r§nfe?q^5aTf= 
^^^r=^qjTiTqq^qq^?:q#rqiqRr' il irq^raatgqfpitOTqTfq^ 
OT^^qofq ^iTTfr Ii 

Translation of ^ Saiiga^nesvara Mahatmya^ or ‘ the Greatness of 
Sahganiesvara^ 

Salutation to Ganesa. Now for Sangamesvara Kslietra Maliatmyaj composed 
by Sesba. Now, in tliis lOfli year of the Sulivahana Saka, at its close, there 
lived a king [named] Seshaputra [or the son of the auspicious Sesha], whose 
countenance was like the moon, and who was like the sun. From hiin vras 
born a certain king named Sakti Kumdraka, qvho was very powerful and was 
the cause of the whole world's delight for 25 years. (1) i^fter him came King 
Sinhaka Mudrika, devoted to the Brahma nas ; he reigned 12 years. After him 
King Indu Kiriti reigned IS years, h’rom him [came his sons] beginning with 
Bramha and ending with Chdluki, having giorilied and honoured tho Brahmanas 
for 34 years, departed all to heaven. (3) King Chdluki was tho most powerful 
of all kings. He had three sons, who were in lustre like the three fires.* 
(3) The first w’as by name Karna, the second was Naga, and the third Sin-, 
ghaxia, and they all set out in tho southern direction. (4) Having exacted 
tribute (on the way) they reached Karavira (Koihapui-a). Having stayed there 
for some time, they thought of leaving it. (5) They came to Eiima Kshetra, 
graced by the sea, crowded by Brahmanas of various classes, and adorned by 
various trees. (6) Having conquered the country up to Gokarna, and the sea 
up to the river Gautami, they returned ; (7) and having visited Edma, they all 
set out ; on the road, they turned into another path. (8) And there beholding 
Keddra, facing the south, a very sacred hot spring, giving immediate proof 
(of its character), (9) they stayed there three days and (Karna) saw a dream, 
the giver of everything. In that dream he saw Yisvesvara with llmd. (10) 
Near him was an exceedingly delightful mountain in the form of &va (or 
Lingam), and the great lovely goddess Bhuvanesvari. (11) Situated in a 
great forest and flowing from the eastern .part of tho mountain was a sacred, 
beautiful, and quietly-flowing river, tho waters of which he saw were clear and 
hot in the middle. (12) He also saw, on the top of the mountain, tho venerable 
llishi Gdlava, doing penance near Mah^dova from fear of [the goddess] 
Jyeshtha, (13) Thence, four miles distant, he saw on the summit of a moun- 
tain the beautiful Saptesa and Yayandtha, worshipped by numbers of Eishis. 


^ The throe sacrificial fires are ; — Gdrhapatya, Bakshina, and ^havaniya. 
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(14) Issuing from tRe summii of the tangled Lair of tLe Sapteia, Gaiiga, taking 
tke northerly direction, flowed on to the lower ground. (15) Prom the eastern 
pai*t arose the Gantama-Tirtha. On the Western part also [appeared] the 
fair Kolesvari. (IG) Sangamesvara stood at the junction of Yarnna and Ala- 
kananda. [He also saw] other holy places like the Bhiitap^pa [or remover of 
sin]. (17) On the north Naganatha, and Siva under the name of Nibandhesa, 
then on the east Kedara, facing the south. (18) In the middle of the river, 
the sacred hot spring giving comfort to all beings; thence on the western side ^ 
also TilabMndesvara. (19) In that Sangamesvara [there] was the well-known 
celebrated Parvati ; so [was] the superior god Ganesa, the giver of the eight pre- 
ternatnral faculties, iutelligeuce, aud desires. (20) Prom thence, ont he western 
side, there was Gomukhesvaraka, then Svarnavati Ganga, where there were three 
great goddesses Durgl (21) Thus, the king Karna saw a holy place in his 
dream. Then the king awoke aud comprehended at the sam:e moment the 
meaning of everything. (32) He then resolved on making it his happy capital, 
and in the morning invited an astrologer of the Sandilya family, who was an 
inhabitant of Sri Sangamesvaz’a Kshetra, who was an austere aud pious man, 
versed in the .science of astronomy, and named Nrisinha. (23 and 24) Having 
duly honoured him with fruits and jewels, the King joyously asked Mm the 
propitious time. When the propitious time with propitious conjunction of stars 
and the support of the planets was mentioned by the astrologer, King Karna, 
having duly worshipped Kurnia, Sesha, Varaha, &o., established his capital 
there. (25, 2G) Nagapura wms founded by Ndga, and Singhana by Siflgha. 
Then, abandoning Karavira, they lived here many years. (27) Karna made 
Sangamesvara altogether like that Kshetra (i.e. Karavira) ; and founded the 
principal lihga after his own name. (28) Having spent a crore of gold pieces, 
that great-minded king built 300 temples there. (29) I will briefly mention 
the names of some of them. On the east, Bramhesa, graced by five (surround- 
ing) gods ; (30) the great god Karnesa, surrounded by ten other gods, and 
who is celebrated in Saugamakshetra, and is the giver of the means of sub- 
sistence and salvation., (31) On the river- side, Girijesa (or the lord of Girija), 
and thereafter Kumbhesvara ; the great goddess Ekavira accompanied by 64 
gands, (32) Savanesa, near the Gaflga, who is Sankara himself. It was a lihga 
founded by Havana, which Karana repaired. (33) There also was Yaraua- 
Tirtha, the destroyer of all , sin, by bathing in and drinking of which, 
a mortal attains salvation. (34) Then there was Bhandapuninesa, sur- 
rounded by five Narayands ; also Mahakalesvara and Kopanatha. (35) In the 
middle of the city, Nagaresa, giver of the means of subsistence and salva- 
tion, by seeing whom only, a mortal can become sinless. (36) Then the god 
Somesvara, the seat of the god of the universe; then the great god 
Amritesa, and nest Pantajesa. (37) Then Khadgesvara, and Nanciikesa, 
surrounded by water. There was Kalabahirao for the protection of the Kshetra. 
(38) Facing the south, he was served by Siddhas and Gandharvas. By looking 
at him, living in the Kshetra becomes safe. (39) He who diligently worships him 
with the hatiicm (ficus indica)^ fig (ficus ghmerata,), and othei*trees, would obtain 
his desires. (40) He who bathes in and drinks of the tirtha near Bhairava- 
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Bramlicsvara attains Bramlialolva. (41) On its west is the great renowned 
tirfclia Dnyanavapi, by tlie drink of which men on earth become acquainted 
with the Brnmlia. (42) Then the goddess Vindhyadrivfeini, next Brain- 
hakshetra, where formerly aiivStere penance was performed by the seven 
Rishis. (4S) Then the fourteen steps together with Yishnu, where the 
manes desirous of salvation always dwell (44) By offering funeral balls thei^e, 
one should reap the iruit of perforniing the sradd/ut at Gaya. Then, the 
Yaitarani-tirtha, giver of strength to the virtue of a chaste woman; (45) by 
bathing in it and drinking of it one does not see the region of Yama [or Plato], 
There, also, by giving cow’-Sj one attains heaven. (46) Thence to the north is 
situated the perpetual banian-tree known as Akshayya Vata {mipenBlmhla) ^ 
(ficus indtm), iinder which giving faneral oblations to the manes leads them, to 
heatitiide, (47) Thus a great holy place of this description ivas foimded by 
King Karna; then he built a pleasant city named Saiigama, (48) and placed on 
the eastern side Bliaravas endued with bliss, Wastoshpatis (i. e, guardians), 
Kirtimukhas, a class of demons. (49) The Bharava at the door was the King’s 
giver of gifts. The extent of this holy place was undoubtedly five kosa. (50) 
By bathing and heaping gifts there, the manes of ancestors attain heavenly 
bliss. By worshipping Soinesvara always, a sonless man obtains a son. (51) 
He vdio worships Saptesa does not become subject to disease. By the ivorsliip 
of Vaijanatha a man shall always become successful. (52) On the south-east 
is a burning-ground leading to heaven fiu' the deliverance of the manes of ances- 
tors. On the west from Satragananatha is the Svarnavahiai, (5B) On the north 
[is] the village Tinva,ri, so on the south [is] Saptesa. This holy place of five 
kosa in extent is the giver of the means of subsistence and salvation, (54) Around 
this are eight well-known habitations of the Sakti (goddesses), and eight tzrthas 
in the eight quarters of this holy place, ( 55) In the east [is] the Kamalaja tirtha, 
always x->i'esided ovmr byKarnalu. By bathing and giving at that tzViha, a man 
becomes ^wealthy. (56) There also is the Goshpada-jfvrt/m, the destroyer of all 
sickness; even lunv a lieautiful is visible in the Gosiqoada-tirtha. (57) 

In tliG south-east is the Gautama-tirtha, founded by Gautama, by bathing and 
giving at which a man is delivered from all sins. (58) In the south lies tlia 
Ai/ufe4//a.-tirtlia, inhabited by multitudes of Bsishis, where, by bathing and drink- 
ing, [sins such as] the killing of a Brahmana, &c. are destroyed. (59) In the 
south-west is the Kkavirakhya-tirtha, with a class of heavenly beings called 
Siddlias. By drinking of it, injury from infernal beings immediately ceases. 
(60) In the ivest, there whore the rivers Yaruiia and Svarna unite, is the tirtha 
Yanina,, visited by Siddhas and Gandharvas, crowded by various classes of 
Bishis, and adorned by various trees. " By bathing and drinking there no danger 
from water arises. (61 , 62) In the north-west is the Gananatha, ever fond of 
drinking railk. No doubt, by worsMpping him oven an idiot shall become a I^an- 
(lit. (63) There is a very pure and sacred tirtha named GJanosa, by the drinking 
of which the dumbness of men vanishes. (64) In the north is the great superior 
tirtha Mallarilni, whore dwells the venerable Siva, the destroyer of Malla, and 
the giver of all dcsii-cd objects. (65) By bathing there, a person is liberated 
from all diseases. That mortal who on a Sunday would with devotion worship 
lb r a s 
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Mallari in company of Parvati with, powdered turmeric, fruity flowers and meal 
shall meet with all success difficult even for the gods to obtain. (66, 67) In the 
north-east is the great goddess Mahishasuramardini (destroyer of Hahishasnra) . 
By worshipping her feet danger from an enemy immediately disappears. (68) 
There also is the very pure and holy tirtha Ganri. By bathing in and drink- 
ing its waters men shall gain health qnicldy. (69) At these eight holy 
places, offering funeral cakes and oblations, bathing, giving, meditating, 
and sacrificing, all shall become everlasting. (70) That king had a great 
fortress in the east occupied by several warriors and possessed of various riches, 
(71) The King granted nine villages to the Karnesa for maintenance [of the 
establishment]] of Dhamhapnr for charitable purposes j Gnnavallika for betelnnts, 
Devanimiohaka village for refreshment, Sivani for ghee, Lavala for mealSj 
Phanas for fimits, Dhamani for a charitable feary, Kadamba and Aptravallika 
for the god’s servants. (72, 74) He granted the whole Katuki village to 
Somesa, and the village Tariya-to Kedara and Somesa jointly. ^ (75) The 
powerful King Karna founded Eamakshetra in the year 100 of the S^livahana 
era, (76) In his kingdom there is no poverty, no separation of friends, no 
sonless person, none diseased, none foolish. (77) In this Kshetra the Brah- 
manas are versed in all kinds of knowledge, possessed of all qualities, skilled 
in the 64 arts, and rich in penance. (78) In this Kshetra that wicked 
mortal who lives disrespectfully, even losing his merit, becomes poor in- 
stantly. (79) In this Kshetra^ inhabited by gods and Brahmanas, he who 
enjoys the company of the good cannot but reach the presence of Siva. 
(80) He who built the temple of Mah^lakshmi at Karavira (Kolffiipur), the 
same built the temple of Karnesa here. (81) When the temple was completed, 
the noble-minded king paid ten thousand pieces of gold to the master-bnilder. 

(82) At the palace of that king there also lives a master-poet of the name of 
Sesha, who composed this for the delight of that gentle and abstemious king. 

(83) Somesa and other lihgas seen in the dream by the king were all formerly 
established by Baghava. (84) The greatness of these lingas is also described 
at length in the Bahydclri Klianda by the venerable Yyasa. (86) The Uo7cas 
therein are the following As the delightful Kali, Prayaga, Pushkara, Prabhasa, 
Naimisha Kshetra, Chakra-Pushkari.ni are celebrated, so is this great city 
named Saiigama. There are ten holy places established by Kama. Among the 
ten, six are superior; the names of which hear from me :'—‘Gokarna, Sapta- 
kote^, Kunakosa, Sangama, Harihara, and Tryamfoakesa. There are six holy 
places : — Kuddalesa (Kndal?), Dhiitapilpa, Dalabhesa (Dabhol), Tardhana 
(Shrivardhana?), and the great god Bamesvara. These are the five holy places. 
Even Bhargava Sama, by his devotion, founded the lihgas at Sangamesvara in 
the vicinity of Siva. (86-89) These are the sZofcas in the BalujctdH IChanda. 
The preceding slo'Icas are the principal ones describing Sangamesvara com- 
posed by Sesha, and forming part of a work mmed Karnasiidhdnidhi. 
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Aet. hi . — Memoir on the Sistory of the Tooth-relio of Ceijlon. 
By J. Geeson da Oenha, Esq., M.E.C.S. and Eng.j 
. L.R.C.P. Bdin.; &c. 


Bead iSfch Marcli 1875 . 


The field liitlierto explored of Sakyamimi’s philosophy being already 
so widCj and the domain of Buddhistic literature so extensive, it 
appears surprising that so interesting a subject as the Tooth-relic of 
Gautama Buddha, with its romantic wanderings and adventures, should 
so seldom be alluded to. It is only the ancient vaiisas or classical 
chronicles of Ceylon and of the kingdoms of the Malay Peninsula, and 
books chiefly descriptive or historical of those countries, that contain 
some meagre accounts of the tooth-relic, so thinly scattered among a 
large mass of other topics that not unfrequently they are entirely over- 
looked. 

There is no lack of arguments, however, to justify this neglect, the 
principal being the absolute want until lately of trustworthy and 
complete translations of the ancient Buddhist annals into modern 
languages, especially the two most familiar in Europe — the French 
and the English'^' — and the spirit of the marvellous, so characteristic 
of the infancy of civilization, predominating amongst them, and pro- 
ducing an admixture of the fantastic with the real, so fatal to the 
rigidness and severity of historical truth, and totally repugnant to the' 
stoical lover of dates and facts. 

It is well known that while tradition and documentary evidence are 
by one party pressed forward in support of the statement that the so- 
called Balada or tooth-relic of Buddha was captured and destroyed by 
the Portuguese in the sixteenth century a.d,, it is contended hy the 
other that it is still preserved in the Maligava temple at Kandy, as 
fresh as when it was first rescued by Khema from the great teacher’s 
funeral pyre in Kiisiaagara,f about twenty-five centuries ago. 

* Qui voiit arrivor a un grand pu'blic doit atijourd’hui ecriro en anglais on 
en frangaia/’ — ^Edouard Laboidaye, Frelim, Vassilief's Paris, 

I860, p. xvi, 

t Kusinagara, tlio scene of Biiddlia*s nifodm, has been identified witii 
about 110 miios E.NE. of Benares. It is believed that the very spot marked 
in ancient times by a reclining figure, representing Buddha in tiie attitiideyn 
which he died, may now bo recognized in the site of the Mpa. or heap of ruins 
the name of which is translated as the foot of the dead prince,” while the 
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Both statements, so diametrically opposed, cannot of course be 
no trecst., 

Partly from a desire to collect all the aTailable information that may 
serTe to throw light on the subject, especially from the Portuguese 
annalists of the period and their European contemporaries, and partly 
from the interest and curiosity I, with several others, feel in all that 
concerns the venerable Hindu sage, this attempt at one connected and 
contiimons narrative has been made. 

The earliest authentic records of this tooth-relic of Buddha are — First, 
the Daladdvaiisa or jDhdtddhdtmahsa, contracted into DhahwaMa or 
Chronicle of the Tooth, of unknown authorship, written formerly in 
Elu, the ancient language of the Sihalese, about the year 310 A. d., and 
translated into Pali by the priest Dhammakitti Thera in the thirteenth 
century Secondly, the 3Iahdvansa, a metrical chronicle, wliicli 

literally means ^ the Genealogy of the Great,’ containing the early history 
of the kings or the Great Dynasty, of Ceylon. The first 

section of this Odyssey of the Sinhalese, extending from 543 b.c. to 
SOI A,D., was compiled in the reign of his nephew, the king Datusena, 
between the years 459 and 477 a.d., by the priest Mahanamo, and is 
based both on the Dipavansa — a work of greater antiquity but yet of 
unknown authorship, which unfortunately ends just before the events 
recorded in the JDhdtuvamci took place — and on annals in the vernacular 
language then existing at Aniiradhapura, the ancient capital of Ceylon. 
The second section was written in the reign of the Sahwahse, or the 
Inferior Dynasty, the story of whose line occupies the continuation of 
this mystic chronicle. It, was the king Pandita Parakrama Bfihu 
HI. who caused it, under orders of another illustrious king of the same 
name, to be extended as far as the year 1266 a.d. ; and thence the 
narrative has been carried on, under subsecpient sovereigns, down to the 
year 1758 a.d., "the latest chapters being compiled by command of 
Kriti Sri, the king of Kandy, partly from^ Smhalese works brought 
back from Siam, and partly from native historical accounts preserved 
from the general destruction decreed about the year 1590 a.d. by the 
apostate from Buddhism, Baja Sinha I. It is the second section that 
alludes to the history of the tooth. Thirdly, the Edjavaii, a work of 


spot where his body was burned would correspond with the site of the pmi stupa 
Citlled Lemstlidu. — Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of Indian pp. 431, 432; 
Alabaster’s Wheel of the Law, p, 165. 

^ ^ According to Mr. IVAlwis the Dathavama appeared in 1326 a.d., hut he 
gives no authority for this statement : Introduction to Sidat Bei'^iyardwaj p. clxxv. 
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different iiaiids, compiled from local annals and used generally as a corol- 
lary or addition to Malidvama/^ as well as to tlie Majaratndkan,---- 
the latter also a Talnahle historical work, deservedly held in high 
estimation by tlie Buddhists as a record of events from 540 b.c. to the 
settlement of tlie Portiignese in the metropolis of their religion in 
India. The Mdjamii contiimes the narration through the mighty 
struggle for political ascendancy between the Portuguese and their rivals 
the Dutch, which resulted in the latter gaming possession of Colombo, 
and ultimately of all the maritime districts of the island.f Fourthly, 
the Phrd Fathom^ a Siamese version of a Pali work partially translated 
hy' Colonel Low.:]; 

■ The Bhdfuvahsa, which, as chronicling the events connected with, 
the tooth, is naturally regarded as the great aiitbority on the subject, is 
said to have been written, as already mentioned, about 310 a. n., wdien 
the relic was first brought to Ceylon from Daiitapura (Odontopolis) in 
Kalinga, in Southern India. § The original w'ork in Elu is said to 
have experienced the fate that befell all the Sinhalese chronicles and 
commentaries during the reign of Parakrama the Great’s widow, 
Lilavati, who reigned as queen at Pollanariia three times, and was 
dethroned as often — in 1197-] 200, 1209-10, and again in 1211-12 
A.D. — that of being entirely rewritten in Pali, wdiich unfortunately 
caused almost all the Elu works to disappear ; although Tumour, wtU 
known as the Colebrooke of the Sinhalese savants^ notes that it was 
still extant in Ceylon in 1837.11 As regards the antiquity of the 


^ It is also said tlitit ample allusion is made to tlie tooth-reiic in several 
chapters of the untranslated portions of the MaJiChvmm. 

t lIphanl^s Colievtiofi of T/'actdj &:c., Lond. 18oo, Burnoufs articles in the 
Journal (ks BarmilSj (Sept.), (Jan. and Apr.). 

{ JiUiT, if. Au. Hoc. Beng.y ('al. ISIS, voL xvii., pt. ii., p. 82. 

§ The town of Dandfi^uia, tlio Dantapura of the Binhlhist chroniclos, is now 
R^danudiendri, wliidi is aljoutSO miles to the north-east of Korihga: see Colonel 
Cuiminghaiu s Aiicleut Geogrcfphj of India, pp. 518-19. Another Dantapra'a 
is sai<l to have been .situatr;d'on the northern bank of the Kikshua, and to corre- 
spond with, the modern Ainaravati, one of the ancient Tri-Kalihgas. 

11 Jour. As, Hoc. 1837, voL i, pp. Sod et seq. Tumour also sup- 

poses tlio tootli-relic of C-'eylon to be alluded to in the opening passage of the 
Firuz Ldf luscrijition, Imt this lias been questioned by later writers. 

The inscription, faiang west, is as follows : — “ The Raja IVindu, who was 
the delight of the Dev: is, ha, s Urns said : ^ This inscription on Ihammo is record- 
ed by me in the twenty -seventh year of my inaugxiraiion* My public func- 
tionaries intermingle ainong many hmidrod tiioiisands of living creatures, as 
well as human beings. If any one of them should inilict injuries on the most 
alien of these beings, what advantage would there be in this 1115 ^ edict ? [On the 
other hand,] should those functionaries follow a line of conduct tending to allay 
alarm, they m^ould conibr prosperity and happinesB on the people, as well as on 
the country; and by such a benevolent procedure they will acquire a know- 
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I)kdt%vansa, to prove that it was really composed 310 a.d., or, at the 
latest, some time before the end of the fifth century of our era, an 
argument founded on this work being alluded to in the 37th chapter of 
the Mahdvama — which, as above stated, was compiled between 459 and 
477 A.B. — has been put forth. In the M ahdmnsa th.& chronicle is 
referred to thus : — “ In the ninth year of his reign Srimeghavana (or 
Meghavarna, possibly the Varaja of the Western Cave Inscriptions— see 
Jour. Bom, Br,B. As. Soc., vol. v., p. 42), a certain Brahmana princess 
brought the JDhdtddhdfu or tooth-relic of Buddha hither from Kalihga^ 
under the circumstances set forth in the BkdtddhdiuvansaJ^ Now 
the Malidvanm, notwithstanding its accepted authenticity and chrono- 
logical precision, was not completed, as before mentioned, between 
459 and 477 a.d. It contains a hundred chapters in all, divided into 
sections, and only its first section, compiled within that interval, ex- 
tends to SOI A.D. or the end of Mahasena’s reign, while the Bhatuvansa 
is said to have been written when the relic was removed to Ceylon^ 
in the ninth year of the reign of his successor, i.e, 310 a.d. 

Difficult as it is, then, to assign a fixed date to its composition, 
concurrent circumstances, too tedious to enumerate here, have led 


ledge of the condition ’both of the prosperous and of the wretched, and will at 
the same time prove to the people and the country that they have not departed 
from DhammOi Why should they inflict an injury either on a countryman of 
their own or an alien ? Shoffid my functionaries act tyrannicali}^, my people, 
loudly lamenting, will he appealing to me, and will appear also to have become 
alienated [from the effects of orders enforced] by royal authority. Those 
ministers of mine who proceed on circuits, so far from inflicting oppressions, 
should cherish the people as the infant in arms is cherished by the wet-nurse ; 
and those experienced circuit ministers, moreover, like unto the wet-nurse, 
should watch over the welfare of my child (the people). By such a procedure 
my ministers would ensure perfect happiness to my realm. 

‘ By such a course, these (the people) released from all disquietude, and 
mostfuUy conscious of their security, would devote themselves to their avoca- 
tions. By the same procedure, on its being proclaimed that the grievous power 
of my ministers to inflict tortures is abolished, it would prove a worthy subject 
of joy, and be the established compact (law of the land). Let the criminal 
judges or executioners of sentences [in the instances] of persons committed to 
prison, or who are sentenced to undergo specific punishments, without my 
special sanction, continue their judicial investigations for three days, till my 
decision be given. Let them also, as regards the welfare of living creatures, 
attend to what affects their conservation, as well as their destruction ; let them 
establish offeiings ; let them set aside animosity. 

“ ‘ Hence those who observe and who act up to our precepts would abstain 
from afflicting another. To the people also many blessings will result by 
IWmgin Bhammo, The merit resulting from the charity would spontaneously 
manifest itself. ’ ” — Tumour on the Inscriptions on the Goiumns at Delhi, &o. 

I quote these lines from the edition of the by Sir Swdmi, who, in 

respect to the inscription, says : ‘‘ The spirit of universal charity and philantliropy 
which animates this draft is not unworthy of the consideration of the present 
enlightened rulers of the great Indian empire/' — Introd. 
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scholars, like Tumour and others, to think that at least the first por- 
tion of it was written some time before the end of the 5th century 
of the Christian era, and that two sections were subsequently added 
to it, bringing the history of dalada down to the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

Dhammakitti Thera, the author of the Pali work — who among his 
other titles to eminence takes to himself that of a royal preceptor, and 
flourished in the thirteenth century of our era — has written a preface to 
his book,'^' in which he lays down the following reasons for under- 
taking the task of translating the Daladdvahsa from Elu : — (1) That the 
liahdmnsa, merely referring to the JDaladdvahsa, says scarcely any- 
thing about the relic ; (2) that the Daladdvahsa is too long, being full 
of details about the death of Buddha and the history of the relic imme- 
diately after that event ; and (3) that the Elu language, in which the 
Daladdvama is %vritten, is hard for the Sinhalese to understand. In the 
poem itself (ch. v., v. 10, of Sir Swami’ sedition), he adds a fourth, viz» 

for the benefit of those who live in other lands.” From this it is appa- 
rent that Thera not only translated, but even abridged, tbe original. It 
terminates just at the period of the arrival of the relic at Anuradhapura, 
in Ceylon. f Of the translation Timiour was the first to give a brief 
analysis, in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society in 1837, and it 
was only last year that a translation into English was published in 
London by Sir Swami. It is an excellent translation, so far as I am 
able to judge, but I cannot help concurring with Mr. Rhys Davids, 
who in a review of the work writes i*— It is to be regretted that the 
interesting history of the tooth has not been more thoroughly discussed 
ill the Introduction.” {The Academy, Sept. 1874, p. 341.) 

Besides these there are other accounts of the relic, of secondary 
importance, but all bearing testimony to the devotional feeling, heroic 
achievements, magnificent designs, and hitter disappointments of 
wliich it has been the witness. There has probably never been a relic 
which has given rise to so much controversy, or created so much dis- 

^ This preface is not given in Sir Swimi’s translation. See The Academy, 
Sept. 1874. lJ7or have the two sections bringing the history of the dalada down 
to the middle of the eighteenth century been given. 

t The epic poem of the JDhdtuvansa, in the form in which it is translated by 
Dhammakitti Thera, is said to be considered by Sinhalese scholars as the best 
specimen of the mediaeval Fdli literature, and the original in Elu as a very ela- 
borate work, which ranks among the classics of the Sinhalese.*' ^ Some people, 
however, look upon it as but a poor imitation ofKdliddsa’s Eaytmvahsa, possessing 
the same arfcidcial stylo of composition in high-flown and ornate language, but not 
the rich imagination of the Sanskrit poet. See Athenmm , Fob, 20, 1875, p. 258. 
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cord, between two siicli great religions bodies as the Bralinians and the 
Buddhists, as the tooth of Buddha, exerting its influence on Indian 
society from that reformer’s death to the present time. Its adventures, 
trials and triumphs afford the best indications of the tenets of its per- 
secutors, and the firm belief and superstitious tenacity of its votaries. 

The history of the left upper canine-tooth, or, as vulgarly called, 
the left eye-tooth, may be divided into two periods, viz. the first from 
the death of Buddha to its removal to Ceylon, and the other from 
that time to the present."^ 

The tooth is said to have been saved from the flames by one of 
Ms disciples named Khema, while the funeral , obsequies of Buddha 
W’ere being celebrated at Kusinagara in the magnificent funeral pile 
in the forest of sal trees, near the spot where he expired in b.c* 
543, and whilst the princes of the surrounding countries were quar- 
relling for the possession of the relics. f When in his possession he 
was commissioned to take it to Bautapura or the Tooth«city, the 
capital of Kalifiga, and deliver it over to the king Brahmadatta, who, 
along with his son and grandson Kari and Sunanda, greatly honoured 
this relic of the divine sage by ofPerings and festivals. In Dantapura 
it remained thus honoured for about eight hundred years, in spite 
of the Brahmanieal protests against a piece of human bone ” being 
set up as an olqect of worship. At the expiration of this long period 


^ In the DMtiivahscb tlie first four cantos are taken np with the history of 
the relic before its arrival in Oeylon, and the fifth and last with its history 
in Ceylon until the close of the reign of Meghavarna. See also h’orhes’s Da7igi$tra 
Daladaj, Oei/lon Almanac^ 1835, and Bitter’s JJJrdkumk, vol. ix., p. 201. 

f Mr. Ehys Davids states that it would be interesting to know whether 
tht;re is any inontion ol this in the MaJKipa^dnihhdna-SiiUa^ the text of wfiiich, 
with a translation, is being published by Mr. Childers, while an ancient Elii work 
named TMipavahm^ a history of the principal d'lgohCi,s in India and Ceylon, and 
reckoned by the Buddhists among their sacred scriptures, although not belonging 
to the ‘ Three Baskets/ describing minutely the death of Buddha, passes over this 
fact quite in silence. {The Academy^ loo. dt.) The former refers to the times 
following the attainment of Pannirvdnd, or state of extinction, by Gautama 
Buddha, and throws some light, fragmentary though it be as a record, on 
the ancient history of India, and on the struggles between Brahmanism and 
Buddhism for supremacy in Kalifiga in the South and Patna in the North ,* the 
latter — a history partly of miracles, and partly of the superstitious ideas of a 
worship which, though loathsome, as Sir Sw4nii justly observes, to the Hindu 
mind, and repugnaut to the genius of Gautama himself — remains the sole 
symbol and substance of faith amongst the people, to -whom the higher 
teachings of Buddhism are unknown, and , this worship is kept up with a 
considerable degree of state and splendour out of the revenues derived from 
extensive lauds and states with which their temples had been endowed in 
olden times by the Sinhalese sovereigns and others. It is rather interesting 
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we are told tliat Guliasinlia, a king of Dantapura, apparently ignorant of 
the very existence of the tooth, notwithstanding his capital being named 
after it, seeing one day a great festival going on in the city, inquired the 
cause of it, and was informed by a Buddhist priest that the people were : 
worshipping the relic of Buddha which Khema-, some eight centuries 
before, had hroiight over there. Thereupon Guhasiiilia, recalled from 
.apathy and iiiii deli ty bj the remonstrances of his niimster—- wlio it- 
presented to Mm the unanimous belief of the people in the power of 
•the relic— renounced heresy, and, with fdl the xeal and in tolerance of a 
neophyte, persecuted and expelled from his kmgdoni ' all, the Hindu 
devotees, called in the Bhiiuvama " Nigantltas\' a sect of Saivitcs else- 
where called {Jjivakas or naked ascetics), w^ho had hitherto 

enjoyed his favoma This took place early in the; foiirtli century of 
our era. 

To revenge themselves for this outrage, the Nigautrias repaired to tfjo 
kingdom of Patalipiitra, modern Patna, and prevaii'Ctl upon it..i sovereign 
' “—whose iiaiiie'is given as Pfiudo, and who is prohabiy the Gaifuunapnti'a. 
of the Satkariii dynasty, also called .the Emperor of ail India— if 5 
coiiiioission a subordinate raja named (Ihaitnyana to slart at the head 
of a large aiiny for the Kalioga country and bring his trlljiitaiy king 
Guliasihlia from Kalihga, and- the tooth, to' liiui. Tins ultimatum wats 
conceived more or less in these terms \v hereas he ( Pan d 11) worshipped 
the true gods Brtiliiiia, Viohiru, and Maliesa, his subject Ghiliasifdia hi 
Dantapiira worshipped day and ■night a ■ piece of bone of a dead body; 
therefore Guhasihha must repair to- his. court, bring hi g the relic with 
him. Chaitayaua accordingly proceeded with a great army to Daiita- 
pura, where he was most amicably received by Giihasiidia, viio enter- 
tained him as an Iioiioured guest, and related the history of the relit! 
in justification of his conversion to Buddhism. The narrative made 
such an impression on Chaitayaua and Ins ofilcers that they requested 
an inspection of the wonderful relicq which being vvillingly complied 
with, Guhasiiiha opened the casket, exposed the relic, and implored a 
recurrence of the miracles it had already wrought, wliich were once 
more repeated, and ended in the conversion both of Clmitfiyaria and his 
army to Buddhism. 

to li'arn tliat tlie Siulialeso, besitlcs the ' History of the Toutli,’ are also in 
possession ot ilio Ju'S'Widttivaksn, the * History of Buddha’s Hair,’ mentioned 
in the oOth ehaptor of the a translation of vhieh has been lately 

iniblished in the Joiirml of the Eogal Asmtio Sociatg, They have got also the 
haKttard'hm, or the ‘History of the Frontal Bone relic of .Buddha,' who:-® 
-date and author arc yet unknown. Joan ih doe?., vol, vii., I87'l. 
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As tlie order of tlie Emperor . of all JambudYipa coiiM iiot. be dis- 
obey ed, Guliasiiilias accompanied by Cbaitayaiiaj departed to tbe court 
of tbe suzerain at Patalipiitra, bearing with bim in a splendid procession . 
tlie precious relie, amidst tbe tears and lamentations of bis people, 
and crossing rivers and mountains they in, one time readied Patalipn- 
tra. Tlieii coiiimeiiced wliat^ Buddbists term tlie trials of .daladu. 
Pan flu, exasperated vritli rage at wbat he- regarded the perversion of 
his army, coininanded tbe tooth to .be cast into a large pit prepared 
in the courtyard of his palace and filled with glowing charcoal, that 
it might be annibiiated : Throw now into a burning heap of char- 
coal/’ said the emperor, ■ the bone worshipped by this man, who iias^ 
abandoned the gods worthy of adoration, and burn it without delay 
Dlmtimmikh di* iii., v. 10. ■■ The order was obeyed, bat by the 
mystical power of the relic a lotus-flow^er of the size of a chariot-wheel 
arose ^ above the flames, and the sacred tooth, emitting , rays which 
ascended through the skies and illuniinecl the universe, alighted on 
the top. This is supposed by a -writer to explain the esoteric meaning 
of the Buddhist formula Om m.anejjadme horem^ ^Tlie jevfd is in the 
lotus.’ Paiidu then subjected it to several other trials and indig- 
nities to destroy or dishonour it, such as throwing it into a deep and 
flltliy ditch, which speedily became a clear pond covered with five kinds 
of lotus-flowers, on one of which the relic wus seen reposing ; bury- 
ing it in the earth to be trodden clown by elephants’ feet, but, 

spurning a subterraneous retreat and bonds of clay,” it reap- 
peared in the centre of another golden lotus-flower : flius coming out of all 
of these trials x|uite unseathecl. He- at last- directed that tlietooth should 
be placed on an anvil and smashed with a ponderous sledgehammer, 
but the tooth penetrated and became imbedded in the anvil, where it 
remained safe and immoveable. The irate king, finding all efforts to 
extract it unavailing, then proclaimed that whoever w^ould remove the 
tooth should receii’C a great reward. Whereupon, several persons 
having made attempts to extract it hut in vain, a pious Buddhist, by 
name Subhadra, at last, after expounding the doctrines, and history of 
Buddha, evoked the relic, which immediately disengaged itself from 
the iron and floated in the water placed in a golden bowl which 
Subhadra held. The emperor, however, at the instigation of . his 

m that) moment tlie tootli-relio of Buddlia, ascending to tlie skies, and 
i Humming all directions like tke planet Venus, pleased tbe people, tbeir doubts 
being ve-mQvedJ^-->‘DhUiLvahia, ver. 54 -Also see Askdic Joicrmd and Monthly 
Jiecvrd, Xond. p. 00. 
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adrisers the Bril ImiaRS, who were ■ persistent in saying' that the hone 
. must then be of one of the avatars of their own deities/^ to prcTent 
a further succession of miracles hardened his heart and remained for 
some time a sceptic, until at the entreaty of his officers he reriounced 
his iiicrediility, wdiich also helped to confirm the wavering and convert 
the unbelieving, and took refuge in the three tremures ■ Buddha, 
Bhainma, and Saiigha, and built a magnificerit temple for. the tooth- 
relic, which at the close of his reign was reconveyed to Baiitapura. f 
While all this was going on, a northern king — wT are not told whence 
he caroej — attacked the capital in order to possess himself of . the 
woncler-v/orking relic, but sustained a complete defeat beneath the wulls of 
the city and was killed. Guhasiiiha returned home in triiiinph, but new 
dangers awaited him here, and fresii enemies attacked the city. He was 
shortly after besieged in his capital . by . the nephews of KherMhara, 
who had allied themselves with other ehiehains. Thus having pitched 
their camp near the city, they ^ sent this message, disagreeable to the 
ear : — Either give us the tooth-relic of Siigata, or iiirstantly play the 
war-play which confers renown and prosperity p. 02, ■DJidtmama* ^ 
Apprehensive of the powder hytwhichhe -was being assailed, and seeing 
that resistance would be hopeless, Giiliasihlia before going to the combat 
gave the tooth, which was the object of the besieger, in charge to 
Dantakumara, his son-in-law, a prince of Avaiiti (Oiijem), and a 
zealous Buddhist, and to bis daughter Hemranala, called also Banavali 
(Hemanirda means literally ha chain of gold’), eojcinmg them to escape 
by sea and convey it to the king Mahusena of Ceylon, who had been 
for some time negotiating for its purchase ; then leading his troops out 
against his opponents he fell in the battle. His daughter, 'witlilier. 
husband, in the meanwhile, disguised as Brahiiians, secretly conveyed 
the relic from Kalioga, buried it in the sand, as the image of Jagan- 
natha is said to have been in tljc Brahmanical accounts, then concealed 
it in her hair, and contriving to reach the shore took a ship from the 

f.' o "Ki-ji-, tlK'-ro were in the world various incarnathuis ol‘ Janurdhana, 
such, ari Uaina aiui tbo like; this hooo is a part ot hinu If not, wheneo such 
inOuencG us this r — lihdtuvamai eh. iii., v. 10. 

t 'I'hii ,kia^“ Pu.mlu, penitent for tho indignities olfcred to tho tooth, 
consoled luiaself witli tlic confession tliat he had subjected it to trials with the 
laiidabh* ijurposoto procure triumph to true religion. Cl-ems/' said he, arc of 
acloiowdcdged perfection after they have passed through the fb*o; and^gold^Ty'- 
comes more valuable after Sts purity has been subjected to prooid’ — J)ki%t-m'ak^at 
loc, ciL 

t Forbes says, king of Saewat-nuwTi'a.*- Years in voL i., 

p.216. 
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^^oast at Tamralipi or Tamluk, a port supposed to be situated oil one 
of the iiioutlis of the Cf aiiges. The fugitives arrived at Cejdon in safety^ 
after miclergoiog great hardships, and overcoming an immense number 
of ohst rides.'*' This took place in the ninth year of the reign of 
Kriti Srliiieghavariia, vho reigned from 302 to 330 a.b., or, more 
precisely, about the year 310 a. d. The monarch, taking charge of it 
himself and reiidering it in the most reverential inaiiiier the highest 
honours, deposited it in a casket of great purity made of spkaiika stones 
lodged it in the edifice called Dhiuiimuchaka, built by DavananpiateYa 
in Aniiradliaiyara, tiie ancient capital of the islands and spent an immense 
sum to celebrate a Dhatiklh(itu festival, and ordained that a similar 
festival dioiild be annually celebrated. The .r^lio was then successfully 
transferred in procession to several shrines in Ceylon, till at last it was 
de})C)sited, about the year 1268 , in the Maligava temple of Kandy, then 
called Brlvarsihiuiapiira, amongst the mountains of Alfiya, and the seat, 
of the last native dyna.sty of Ceylon. It was visited by the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa-lliaii circa 413 a.d., who recounts the gorgeous ceremonies 
with wiiicli it was carried in procession to the nioiintams without, kc. 
(Fa-lliaifs Foe Hone cli. Jisxviii., pp. 334 et seq.) 

It ’,vo;il(l bo tosiceedingly tiresome to enumerate tlieso obstacles; one or 
lYi’O circiimsva-Liccs, liowevcr, aroTrartb, mentioning in dot ail. Halfway be- 
tween tbe jloce ui einbarkation and Ceylon they are sltipyrreckeci at a place 
C'olltolibo liiau'cnd Sands, W’bicb Mr, Ferg’nsson. supposes to be tbe banks of 
the j'lver Kpubiia. Tbe relic is stolen from the princess, tv bile sbe is asleep, 
by tbe Kaga Haja, whose brother swaUoyvs otbei* relics, (there -were tw’O dronas 
«)i* relics uf BodUba, besides, concealed in tbo kingdom of Ki':ga Raj^Oj flies 
lo the Mi I a. i } the poveor arid uiiervention of a Tliero or saint from the Himfi- 
bipa, 1 i“ sebc ‘r' restored and carried to Ceyiom Tbe otljor relics ore put into 
a gxdden mip ; ihh is placed in a vase, ancltbe whole xint into a golden ship. A 
wooden sbb> is imrs built, having the breadth of a ‘'beam of seven long cubits,’^ 
and on this vessel ITemnra/iia and Dan'takiimi'.ra embark for tbeii* coiintry, 

A Man',*"'/'' is Iniib. for the relies on the Diamond Sands, vrlvich is believed to 
tvorrespond rhe Aniravuti Topes, supposed to have been bnilt between 322- 
and SSO A.J)., one of tbe sculptures of which represents in bas-relief a ship with 
nvo |;rr^{inson]fLard, mid scenes of conference between a Kuga king and a prince 
c.eciMnpaniod by a bidy; and the whole piresents so many points of coincidence 
! j aa Bic snji’Y abuci these adventures does not appear to be apocryj:>bal or acci- 
dent ah From otJmr sources it is apparent that a canine tooth of Buddha was 
deposited fur some time in the Kanheri Oaves in Salsette, where a copper plate 
s apprised to be dated 324 A.B. and recording the event was discovered, and from 
the naiTarive it is extroraely probable that the Kanlieri tooth is identical 
with tbe one which pei-Formed so many miracles in Putaliputra. Also among 
tbe Bharabufc iiiitic|uities and the paintings of Ajantll wo meet with scenes 
of gorgeous processions carrying relics, with hgures of elephants and stags, 
which appear to have some a,ffmity wdth the processional ceremonies connected 
with the tooth of Bnddha. For details see Jmi7\ As. Soa., Lond. 1868, 
'^ohiii., p. X32 ; Jou}\ Bimih. Br. R. As. iSfoc.j vol, v., pp. 10-12; the Indkvu 
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Tlie king Dhritiisena, wlio reigned 459 to 477 a.b,, made a jewelled 

casket for it. 

Parakrama Balm tlie Great, between the years 1190 and 1195 a.d., 
built for it a beaiitifiil little temple at Palastipiira, still extant, the ex- 
quisite workmanship of which, according to 'Mr. Rhys DaTids, has 
astonished all who hare seen it. 

About the year 1240 a.b. Yijayabfilm enshrined it at Dambadeneya, 
whence BhiiTanekahahu I. took it to Yapahu, which in the opinion 
of Rogers is the same Y'apahu the ruins of which capital may still he 
seen in the Seven Kories, and is also the Yapana of Riheiro. 

Between the years 1303 and 1314 a.d-, in the reign of Bhuvaneka- 
bahu, or about ten centuries since its reaching Gey Ion under the com- 
mand of a man whose name is given as Aviyachchakkarvati, Kulise- 
kera, the king of Pandi, sent an army to invade Ceylon, and got posses- 
sion of the tooth and carried it from Yapahu in the Seven Kories, which 
was then the capital of the island, to their country in , South India, 
supposed to he Madura, where, ho'wever, it did not remain long, for 
Parakrama HI., to retrieve the loss sustained by his predecessor, went in 
person to Pandi to treat for it, and was successful in procuring its 
restitution and coriveying it back safely to Ceylon. Plis son established 
it in 1319 a.d. at Hastiseiapura, It is said that it continued to he for 
some time close to the sacred Bo-tree (Ficus reUfjiosa) at Anuradhapura, 
the most venerated object in Ceylon, w’hich tree is said to have been a 
bough of the parent tree at IJnuvela, sent by King Asoka to Ceylon, 
under which Baddha Iiimself, secluded from the world in his sublime 
musiiigs and meditations, had sat for six uninterrupted years — planted by 
King Tissa in 288 b.c., and is consequently 21G3 years old"^ — nnti! 


Antiquary, vol. iii. p. 25 ; Mr. Fergiissoir's Serpent and Tree Worship, Lond. 

; OunTniig’liiiui\s A 'ucierit Geography of India, Lcmd. 3871, pp, 530 et seq^ 
Slitilngs liiAnry o/ Orient jjIho tiiro^^s somoH^^-ht on tlie siilject, especially the 
war that took piaec among' Kalita, liihar, and 8irlihiim, <kc. about -a 

very near a]>]>r{)x.initdiofi to the capiure and lull of Dantapura. 

Agf's varying tVom one to live tbousand years have been assigned to 
the Baobabs of Senegal, the Eucalyptus of Tasmania, the. Dragon-tree of 
Oroiava, and the Chesmit of Mount Etna; but all these estimates are purely 
inferential, wl'orcas die ago of the i>o-tree is a matter of record, its con» 
servatinn being an ol)jefdAof solicitude to successive dynasties. Compared 
with it thci Oak of Ellerslie is but a sayding; and the Conqueror’s Oak in 
Windsor Forest berely numbers half its years ; the Yew-trees of Fountains 
Abbey are believed to be twelve liundred years old ; tlie Olives in the Garden 
of Gethsemane w^ere fiill-growui wbeti the Saracens w'ere expelled from Jerusalem; 
and the Gypress of Boma, in Lombardy, is said to have been a tree in the 
time of Julius Cfes:ar; yet the Ho-tree at Anuradhapura is older than 
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ill tile year 1560' a.d. the Buddhist world was startled by hearing, that 
it had been , captured ' and , destroyed by the' 'Portuguese.. A relic the 
iiuiie of whose prodigies had filled, the air, regarded by Buddhists as 
a sacred treasii re of inestimable value, a national paiiadium of the 
Ceylone^je, to fall into the:, hands- of infidels, “was truly as frightful 
a cataMroplie as iiiiglit well be iiirngined,; no wonder then that the 
native arithorities strongly afiinii that during the fray with the Portu- 
guese in 1560 the .relic w^as safely hidden in different parts of the island, 
at Delganioa in Saffragam, at Kandy, and at Kotmalya, &c. The 
Portuguese historians, on the contrary, assert that a tooth mounted 
in gold which had been carried to Jaffna during, the commotions in 
the Biiddiiist states, believed by all the Buddhists, of Jaffnapatam, and 
elsewhere to belong: to Eiidd.ha, was .really brought out of the spoils 
of a Buddhist temple to .'D. Coiistantmo da Braganca, the Viceroy of 
G:oa,, who subiiiitted it to the Inquisition there, which tribunal ordered 
' that it >slioiild be crushed to pieces, cast into a brazier, and the ashes 
thrown , into a running, stream, in spite of the unlimited offers in ex- 
change for the relic, made by the wealthy monarch who ruled in fur- 
ther India, and who was in the habit of despatching annual embassies to 
pay homage to the shrine.^ But I cannot do better than reproduce 

oIclesG of ilioso hv at least a century, and would almost seem to verify tlio 
prophecy pronoLvaced at the time it was planted by Tissa, that it would ‘'^dou-' 
rish and be green for ever.” — Sir Emerson TennetiEs Geylon^ vol. iii., pp 013-15, 
quoted almost verhaiim ; Do Candolle’s Bibt Utiivers. de Geneve, tome xxi. 
p. 304. ' To ihis tree the Oeylouese attach the deepest interest. Mr. Childers 
says that the Ro-treo occupies in modern Buddhism the same position as the 
cross ill Ch list iauity. The Mali^lvoMa give mn too £>Teat detail the manner in 
which the luiraciilous self- severance of the parent tree took place. Chapman 
tells us that in 1S20 the tree consisted of dve principal branches, none of which 
npjiearcd to exceed the * body of a man ’ in thickness ; and there -wore, besides, 

^ smaller branches grown out of the terraces at different points” {Remarks 
on the City of AnnrOAhapitra, Jour, R. As. Sac. vol. xiii., p. i04.) Fa-Hian speaks 
of i tas ‘‘ letting down roots from its branches,” ivhichis more like the Fici'S Indica ; 
bur. this appears to be a mistake. I'Ve are told, again, that Buddha him.self inado 
frequent allusions to the growth of the Bo-tree as an emblem of the rapid 
propagaiion of his faith, just as the architectural form of the carried 
abroad another of the symbols by which Buddha used to illustrate his 
doctrines. About the superstitious reverence w'ith which the tree is regarded in 
Ceylon the reader may see Butts’s Banibler in Ceylon, bond. 1841, pp."^ 221-242. 
Ori the right to appoint theyhief priest of the sacred iJo-tree, and the claim 
that arose from the last incumbent dying suddenly irom cholera -without 
leaving any male issue, which gave rise , to a trial and a historical romanco 
similar to the Tiehborno case ; see the Ind. Ant. vol. i., p. 196. 

^ The fact of the capture of the tooth by the Portuguese is confirmed 
by the authority of Eibeiro, and by that of Bodrigues de Sa e Meaezes, who 
in 1678 wrote his Rebellion de Ceylan to commemorate the exploits and death 
of Ins father, Constatino de e FToronha, who perished at JBadulla in 1630 
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here wliat Diogo do ' Goiito so circumstantially tells ns on the 
subject The ¥iceroy, D. Constatiiio da Bragaiica, having con- 
quered the kingdom of Jaffnapatam, went hack to Goa with the king 
of that eomitry fettered in irons,, that were covered over with crimson 
velvet, and carried along with him also the sacred tooth.” He then 
relates that amongst the spoils of the principal temple they Brought 
to the Viceroy a tooth mounted in gold, which was generally said to 
he the tooth of an ape,'^ hut which these idolaters regarded as the 
most sacred of all objects of adoration. The Viceroy was immediate- 
ly made aware that , its value was inestimable, as the natives would 
be sure to offer vast sums to redeem it. They believed it to be the 
tooth of their great saint Buddha. .This .Buddha, so runs their 
legend, after visiting Ceylon, travelled over Pegu and' the ' adjacent 
countries converting the heathen and wmrkiiig miracles ; and death 
approaching, he wrenched this tooth from its socket, and sent it to 

A.D. in the espeditioiL to reduce tlie ,Ivandirji3. — lle^oellion, c?li. i., p. IS ; cli. 
vii., p. 99. Valentyn record.® also tlie late ,of the tooth, aud says it was kept 
near xiclam’s Peak till i-aii Quel en Nenw Cost hidien^ cJi, 

xvi., p. 382. Sir Tliomas Herbert, whose Travels were published in, 1.643, 
is truly indignant with the -worship paid to the relic, and writes : — “Amongst 
others* (which I mention only for the imposture) was that infamous Han ma.nt 
or Ape’S'tootli god, 'which was highly esteemed and resorted to by niillions 
of Indians till Constantmo, a late Goan Viceroy, landing five hundred men at 
Colombo, first forcibly took away that Apish Idol, and upon theii profiler- 
ingaransoine of three hundred thousand duckets burned it to asl.es. Not- 
withsranding w^hich a crafty Bannyan so well forg;ed another conrueifeit as was 
helieved by the JogTies to be the same (willing to be deluded, stems), there- 
by exceedingly enriching’ himself, and joying not a little these simple Zey- 
lonians .” — Sorie Tears’ Travels, Loud. 1605, p. 359. Francis Pyrard de Laval, 
who visited Ceylon about 1608, relates the event as having occniTed during 
the r-evoltof D, Joao (Modoliar ?), which is posterior to the capture of tbe tooth- 
relic. The story of this revolt appears to have been treated in detail by Diogo 
do Couto in his XI. Decada, -which unfortunately has been lost. For irnporiant 
documents on the subject the Arcliivo Forkigtie>Orienial, Fuse. 3, may be 
consulted with advantage. 

^ Faria y Souza also states it to bo the tooth of an ape, and a whit e apo 
(Mono hlanco) besides, and according to Sir Emerson Tennent the facsimile at 
Kandy resembles the toot h of a crocodile rather than that of a man. The 
word “apo ^ is further said to arise from confounding Buddha and Hrmuman, 
the inoTikey-god. — Sir E. TennenPs Ceylon, vol.ii., p. 201. In the A.s/a of Fa.ria 
y Souza I read the following: — ‘^Elvonia a ser undiente do 5iono hlanco. 
Parece qiie este color, |)or improprio, 6 inusitato eii algunos animales, se .haze 
no solamentc adrnirabile, mas aim clivino qiiando se halla cii ellos, El a-ver 
salido bianco de las nianos de la Naturaleza un Elefante del iley do 8iam, fuo 
causa de codiciaxio el Brarnii de Pegh ; y la codicia del, lo vino a ser de gran 
derramamiento de sangre entre aquellas dds Naciones. Acii estotra blancura 
en el Mono vino a ser la cegnera (ciega xnucho io bianco enquo son frequentes 
los ojos) do inumerables Almas, Finalmente' -'siempre el Mundo se pierd© por 
bestiaa amadas con excesso de los Pmcipes dMA’-7-*Cap. xvi., p., 350. 
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Ceylon as .tlie greatest of relics. So highly was it venerated by 
the Sinhalese and by all the people of Pegu that they esteemed it above 
all other treasures.'^ 

‘‘^Martin Alfonso de Mello happening to be hiPegu with his ship on 
business when the Viceroy, D. Constantine, returned (to Goa) from 
Jaffnapatam, the King, hearing that the tooth which was so profoundly 
revered by all Buddhists had been carried olf, summoned Martin 
Alfonso to his presence and requested him, as he was returning to 
India, to entreat the Viceroy to surrender it, offering to give in exchange 
whatever might be demanded for it. Those who knew the Pegiians, 
and the devotion with which they regarded this relic of the devil, af- 
firmed that the King would willingly give three or even four liiuidred 
thousand cruzadosf to obtain possession of it. By the advice of Martin 
Alfonso, the King despatched ambassadors to go in his company to 
the Viceroy on this affair, and empowered them to signify his readiness 
to ratify any agreement to which they might assent on his behalf. 

‘‘Martin Alfonso, on reaching Goa in last April (1561), apprised the 
Viceroy of the arrival of the envoys. The Viceroy, j after receiving 


Becada YII., liv. ix., cap. ii., pp. 316 et seq. of the edition of 1783. 
t Cruzado, so called from its bearing a cross, being* coined at the period 
of the Crusades, is worth two shillings and nine pence. 

The Viceroy, D. Constantino de Bragan(g*a, was the fourth son of D. Jaime, 
fourth Duke of Bragan^a and a prince of the reigning dynasty of Portugal. 
He left Lisbon for India, when only 31 years old, on the 7th April 1558, and 
arrived at Goa on the 3rd September of the same year, and on lauding took the 
usual oath as Viceroy of India. His name has remamed dear to the Indo-Portu- 
gnese, as he was firm, wise, and benevolent. He has incurred, no doubt, the cen- 
sure of the historian on account of the famous tribunal of the Inquisition being- 
established in Goa during his government, but he had no hand in that aflair, 
which -was settled long before in Portugal, His piety is shown in his building 
the church of St, Thomas, in the Oampo de S. Lazaro, in the old city of Goa, 
where it was his intention to enshrine the relics of the apostle St. Thomas, dis- 
covered by one Manoel de Faria, described in ancient documents as the Captain of 
the Coromandel Coast, in 1523, in the town of Meliapur ; but the inhabitants of 
that place objected to their removal. The church, however, could not be finished 
duriughis stay in India, and is now in ruins, although in 1827 it allured the Abbe 
Oottineau to say mass at its altar on the day of the Apostle, 15th December. 
(See his Journal in the Institute Yasco da Gama, 1874, p. 260.) He admitted 
into intimate friendship the unfortunate poet Catnoens, and through his polite- 
ness and good sense silenced those who were trying to procure the baniishment 
of the satirist, whose Disparates na India had severely handled certain persons 
of influenoe in Goa. The Viceroy took an active part in those expeditious which 
were periodically sent to Ceylon and elsewhere for the propagation of Chris- 
tianity, especially that of Jaffnapatam, which had been some years before 
fervently preached as a sacred vow by St. Francis Xavier, and for wdiich he 
had to travel from Cochin to Bassein (see my Notes on ike, Ristortj and Antiqui- 
ties ofBassein, Jour, Bornl. Br, K As, Boc, 187 4, p, 323). B. Constantino governed 
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them hospitabl opened the business for which they were sent by 
their king. They began the conversation by making a recfuest for 
the tooth on behalf of their sovereign ; oiferiog in return any terms 
that might be required, with a proposal for a perpetual alliance with 
Portugal, and an undertaking to provision the fortress of Malacca at 
all times when called upon to do so, together with many other condi. 
tions and promises. The Viceroy promised an early reply, and in the 
meantime communicated with his veteran captains and fidalgos, all of 
whom were of opinion that so great an offer should be accepted, which 
would replenish the exhausted treasury ; and so eager were they, that 
the question seemed to be decided. 

But the matter having reached the ear of tlie Archbishop, Don 
Gaspar/^ he repaired instantly to the Viceroy, and warned him that 
he was not to permit the tooth to be ransomed for all the trea- 
sures of the universe, since it would be dishonouring to the Lord, 
and would afford an opportunity to these idolaters to pay to that 
bone the homage that belonged to God alone. The Archbishop re- 
minded him often of the subject, and even preached against it from 
the pulpit in the presence of the Viceroy and all his court, so that 
Don Constantino, who as a good Catholic feared God and Tvas obe- 
dient to the prelates, hesitated to proceed with the affair, or to take 
any step that was not unanimously approved of. 

India until the 7tli September 1561, and in January 1563 embarked on board 
bis ship, the Gonstantina, built in Goa, wMch bad doubled tbe Cape of Good Hope 
seventeen times, brought four Yiceroys to India, and lasted altogether 25 years — a 
rare feat of navigation in those days : Oriente Gotiquistado, Ifec, XL, cap. i., p. 
193. His government was altogether prosperous, and the King, D. Sebastiao, 
whose offer to H. Constantino of the Viceroyalty of India for his lifetime had 
been politely declined, said to the Viceroy B. Luis de Ataide on his second 
nomination to that post, Allez,” as Lafitau expresses it, gouvernez comino 
a fait Bon Constantine !” A very good portrait of the Viceroy B. Constan- 
tino is in the Governor’s palace at Pangim or New-Goa, one at Damaun, one 
in Faria y Souza’s, and another in Lafitau’s works. 

^ D. Gaspar de Lean Pereira was a canon of the see of Evora who came 
to Goa as Archbishop in I5(i0 A.ri. It w^as he who held the first consecration of 
bishops in the church of St. Paul, assisted by the Patriarch of Ethiopia and the 
Bishop of Malacca. The priest consecrated was a Jesuit by name Melchior 
Carneiro, Bishop of Nicma, and a coadjutor of the abovcnaraed Patriarch. In the 
evening of the day of consecration he baptized in the church of Santa Fe 409 
persons of the province of Salsete of Goa, in the presence of the four prelates. 
At that time Salsete contained only one church and a mission-house at Bachol, 
but at the end of fifty years it could boast of twenty-eight. The Patriarch 
could never reach, Abyssinia, which circumstance induced him to resign his 
title and assume that of Bishop of China and Japan, He died in Macao about 
two years after his nomination. — Bosq^^ Gooi, pp. 77 et seq. 

17 r a .5 
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He tlieyefore convened aii' asseioblj of tbe Archbishop, the pioiatesj 
divines^ and heads of the religions orders^ together with the captain 
senior fidalgos^ and other ofdcers of the government^ sind laid the 
matter before them, saying that by the large offers of money that had 
been made foi’ the tooth the pressing want of the state would be pro- 
vided After matiure deliberation among all those theologians^ 

*who had it well studied beforehand, a resolution: w/as come to^ that it 
was not proper to part with the tootlv since its siirreiider would be an 
incitement to idolatrjr, and an insult to the Almighty—^sins that should 
not be CO admitted though the state, or even the world itself ., might be 
imperiiied. Of this opinion were the divines — the Archbishop ; the In- 
'e|uisitors, Fr. Antonie Psgado,. Yicar- General of the Bominicans, 'Fr„ 
IJiaiiiiel da Serra of the saine order, the Prior of Goa, Rev. Ciistodio de 
Ban Francisco, and another theologian of the same order 5 Rev. Antonio 
de Quadros, of the Company of Jesus, the Provinciail of India ; Rev. 
Francisco-Rodrigues o>Mang.uinhoof the same order, and several others^ 

** Having, resolved thus, and committed it to writing, to which all 
attached their signatures, and a copy of which is now in our posses- 
sion m the Reccrd Office (or in the Torre do Pombo),t the Viceroy 
calkd on the treasurer to produce the tooth. He handed it to the 
Archbishop-, who,, in their presence placed it in a mortar, an^cl with his 
own hanci reducing it to powder, cast the powder into a brazier which 
stood ready for the purpose, after which the ashes and the charcoal 
;^ogether were scattered into the river, in sight of all who were crowd- 
ing the verandahs and windows which loo'hed upon the water. 

jMany pretested against this measure of the Viceroy, since there was:- 
nothing to prevent the- Buddhists {ff€ntios)X from making other idols ^ 
and out of any piece of bone they vmuld shape another tooth in resem- 
blance' ef tlie- one they had lost, and extend to it the same worship j 


Some of these fidalgos wished to carry the relic themselves back to* 
Peg’Ti, and collect money on the way by exhibiting it to the Buddhist worshippers. 
Pariay Souza recounts this story, and Lsifitau repeats it. Mnguao dudava. 
ya de que ella se hiria, y muchos d,eseubrieron ha codicia de ser cada qua! 
embiado Pegu con el diente vendido, para ir moatrandole a los Gentiles por 
todas las Poblhciones- quo ay do una a ctra parte, yjuntariin Tesoro do las 
ofertas con quo* era crcible avian de acudir todos a adorarle.” — Faria j Sonza- 
Asia Fortugueza, cap. xvi. on Hazaaa heroica y augusta del Yi-l^ej D. Con- 
8tant:ino,” p. 353 j Lafitau, Mist, des Decouv. at tome iv., p. 233. 

■k It does not exist at aB . — Boletim do Qov^'no de Ooa, 1858, p. 6*60.' 
t h'he Portuguese apply the term Gentio (a Gentile) indiscriminately to a 
mtive of India, unless ho is converted to Christianity or Mahomedanism, 
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whilst the gold tlia/c liad heeii fejected would ha^^e satisfied the press- 
ing needs of the state* In Portugal itself much astonishment was ex- 
pressed that these proceedings should haTe been assented to. 

commemorats the events and. to illustrate the spirit -which had 
dictated an act approved by the Fathers of tbe Company, and sigiialized 
by zeal for Christianity and the glory of .God, a device was designed 
as follows: — On a scutcheon was a representation of the Viceroy and' 
the xirchbishops surroiiiided by the prelates, monks, and divines wli© 
had been present on the oceasio^n, and im the midst w^as the hunihig 
brazier, together -with Buddhists offering purses of money, and above.; 
the letter C, being the initial of Don Constantino, was repeated fii-e 
times, thus — - 

CCGCC 

and beioiv it the five weeds — 

Constantinm, cmli, eiipidim^ crtrmm% ermmmm— 

the interpretation being that ‘ Constantine, devoted to heaven, re- 
jected the treasure>s of ea^rth.’ ■ 

One can easily imagine the effect this imposing 'assembler of the 
Viceroy, prelates, and the notables of the old city of Goa, met for the 
purpose of pounding a piece of bone to dust, would have on the minds 
of the populace thronging the streets, -the dismay of the wretched 
Pegiian embassy at the sight of the destruction of their saint’s relic, and 
the grim exultation of the stern Inquisitors over the dissolution of the 
dalada in the sacred v/aters of the Gomatip -stud the consequent promo- 
tion of the glory of God, the honour 'and pues-tige of Christianity, and the 
salvation of souls. If there ever was a point where two extremes met, 
it is this. The burning of a tooth for the glory of the Almighty was 
the point of contact between the sublime and the ridiculous. However, 
the doers of such an act took pride k it, and had a scutcheon made to 
commemorate their heroic deed. 'Suwm mique. 

In later times the traasaction appears to have hem- cstinratecl in va- , 
rioiis ways, the clerical element delighting in the remiaiscence of it, 
and the lay characterizing it as a fanatic md foolish action. 

But it is difficult to please alL The Eev. Denis Louis Cottineau 
lie Kloguen, a French missionary, writes Constantine is also 
blamed and ridiculed for having refused to give to the king of Pegu 

Beea-da TB-, hv, lx,, cap, xvii., page 428 -et seg. 
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a tooth (which some affirm to have been that of a monkey), but 
which had been revered as that of Buddha in a temple of JafPnapattam 
in Ceylon, although that prince offered for it 300,000 cruzados ; in 
this business Constantine acted as a conscientious and religious man ; 
he consulted the Archbishop and clergy on this occasion, as he was 
afraid on the one hand of participating in an act of idolatry and 
superstition, and on the other of defrauding the King his master of 
a considerable treasure; and when it was made clear to him that, 
according to conscience and natural reason, it was unlawful to parti- 
cipate in an act of idolatry for any reason whatsoever, much less for a 
sum of money, which %vould be adding to the former guilt that of avarice, 
he immediately consented that the infamous relic should be thrown into 
the sea. If he had taken the money, he would certainly have been 
represented by prejudiced authors as a covetous man without law or 
conscience ; hut as he acted otherwise they call him a fool. It is very 
difficult, or rather impossible, to please those Y^ho are bent on blaming 
their fellow-creatures.’’^^' 

But those were not really far from truth who thought that the Bud- 
dhists would shape another tooth out of any piece of bone. Long 
before the Peguan embassy’s return home the Sinhalese had found out 
the tooth. Some said, as writes Padre Francisco de Souza in his 
Oriente ConqiiistadOyf that the moment the Archbishop placed the tooth 
in the mortar and was about to pulverize it, it made its way through 
the bottom and went straight to alight on a lotus-dower in Kandy, where 
they have built for it a temple called Dalidagis, or temple of the sacred 
tooth. Others revived a facsimile not only in a duplicate, but in a tri- 
plicate form of the desecrated relic. 

The story of the resuscitated tooth is of some importance, and is also 
minutely related hy Couto, who writes At the birth of Brahma, 
king of Pegu, the astrologers who cast his nativity predicted that he 

^ Eistorical Sketch of Gosbj -p]}. B4» 

t Fingein os chingalas que o dente de Budu sahira pelo fundo do almo- 
fariz, qtiando B. Constantino (naS ; o aroebispo) o quiz desfazer, e se fora p6r 
em Candia sobre iima formosa rosa, e assim Ihe dedioaram urn famoso templa 
chamado Dalidagis, quesignifica ‘caaa do dente sagrado.’"— Conquktado ; 
Oanquista I., Divisao I, No. 82. The same author narrates the whole affair as 
minutely as Couto, His work, however, is very rare, and scarcely known, I 
believe, to Englisli scholars. The work of Texeira Pinto on the causes of the 
decadence of tiie Portuguese possessions in Asia has also a recriminatory articlo 
on the subject, as he thinks the Portugese Viceroy should have accepted the 
ransom-money proffered by the Buddhist king, which would have replenished 
their (in those times) empty coffers. But the priests reply to this with their 
warped and threadbare argument that '^he was a freemason,” 
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would marry a daughter of the king of Ceylon, ^?ho was to have such 
and such marks and features, and certain proportions of limbs and 
figure. Brahma, willing to fulfil the prediction, sent ambassadors to 
Don Juan (the king of Cotta), whom he addressed as the sole inheritor 
of the royal blood and the only legitimate sovereign of the island, and 
requested his daughter in marriage, accompanying the demand by a 
shipload of rich presents, consisting of things unknown in Ceylon, be- 
sides woven cloths and gems. The envoys arrived about the time that 
the king had abandoned Cotta to take np his residence within the Fort 
of Colombo (a.d. 1564). He received the ambassadors with much 
distinction, and, apprised of their mission, concealed from them the 
fact that the astrologers were in error, as he W’as childless. lie had, 
however, brought up in his palace a daughter of his great chamberlain, 
a prince of the royal blood who had embraced Christianity through 
the instrumentality of the governor, Francisco Barreto, who had stood his 
godfather and given him his name ; and such was the influence of this 
man, in addition to the claim of relationship, that in all things the king 
was directed by his advice. This girl the king treated with every honour 
as his own child ; on the arrival of the envoys she had a place assigned 
to her at the rojml table, and was addressed as his daughter, and under 
that designation he sought to make her wife to the king of Pegu. The 
opposition which he apprehended was from the Captain-General of 
Colombo and the Franciscans, who, although the girl Tras a Buddhist, 
might nevertheless regard her as a lamb within their fold, whom they 
could any day induce to become a Christian, and they were, therefore, 
likely to interfere to prevent her leaving the island. Discussing these 
considerations with the great chamberlain, who was a man of resources 
and tact, the latter pointed out to the king, who relied on his judgment 
in all things, that although forced to abandon Cotta, and reduced to 
poverty, he might, through this alliance, open up a rich commerce with 
Pegu ; and he accordingly assented that the girl should be despatched 
to the king, provided she was conveyed away secretly and without the 
knowledge of the Portuguese at Colombo. 

But the chamberlain did more ; in concert with the king he caused 
to be made out of a stag’s horn a facsimile of the ape’s tooth carried off 
by Don Constantine, and mounting it in gold he enclosed it in a costly 
casket, richly decorated with precious stones. Conversing one day with 
the Peguan ambassador and the Buddhist priests (talapoens) in his 
suite, who were about to set out to worship and make offerings at 
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the sacred footprint on Adam’s Feak,^ the cliamberlam, who was a 
Buddhist at hearty disclosed to them in confidence that Don Jiiaiij 
the Siiihalese king, w\is still in possession of the genuine tooth ot 
Bnddha^t that which was seized by Don Constantine being spuriotiST 
and that he, the great chamherlain, kept it concealed in his Iioiise^ 
the king of Ceylon having become a Christian. The ambassador and the 
talapoens evinced their delight at this intelligeiice, and besought him 
to permit them to see it ; he consented reluctantly, and, first obliging 
them to disguise themselves, he conducted them by night to his resi- 
dence, and there exhibited the tooth in its shrine, resting on an altar, 
surrounded hy perfumes and lights. At the sight they prostrated them- 
selves on the ground, and spent the greater part of the night in cere- 
monies and superstitious devotion; afterwards, addressing the great 
chamberlain, they entreated him to send the relic to the king of Pegu 
at the same time with the princess, undertaking that, as a part of the 
splendour and pomp of the marriage, Brahma would send him a million 
of gold, and year by year despatch to Ceylon a present of a ship laden 
with rice and such other articles as might he required. All this was 
negotiated privately, the king and the great chamberlain alone being in 
the secret. 

‘^‘Wlien the time arrived for the young lady to take her departure, it 
was so cunningly arranged that neither the Captain of Colombo, Diogo 
de Mello, nor the priesthood suspected anything. Andrea Bay am 
Moodliar accompanied her as ambassador from the sovereign of Ceylon, 
and after a prosperous voyage they landed at a port to the south of 
Cosmi, and announced their success and the arrival of the queen, to the 

* Adam’s Peak, in Oeylon, is the place where Buddha, on his arrival in 
the island, was invited hy Santana, the guardian of the mountain, to leave an 
Impression of his foot, the celebrated Sri Pada (‘beautiful footstep’), 
which has attracted travellez’S to the summit of the mountain from very remote 
times. Marco Polo alludes to it, and says it is so steep and precipitous that men 
are only able to mount to the top with the help of massive iron chains fixed to 
it. The footprint is a hole in the rock about five feet long, and represents a very 
rude outline of a foot. ^ Still this does not ^ prevent Buddhists from claiming it 
as the foot of Buddha, Saivites as thatof &va, Mahomedans as that of Adam, 
and Christians as that of St, Thomas. See Mr. Skeen’s account of it ; Hardy’s 
Manual, p. 213 ; Alabaster’s Wheel of the Laio, p. 252 ; and Marco Polo’s Travels, 
vol. ii., pp. 258-7. Mr. Skeen, a reMent in Ceylon and the author of 
Feah, had in preparation, I am told, an elaborate work on the subject I am 
writiugabout — ^the Tooth-Relic of Ceylon; but most unfortunate!}^, before the 
work was finished, he died suddenly about three years ago. 

fCouto calls the tooth* ** jDente dJo seu idolo Quijayf' in another place 
iQmur,” which ac(‘urdmg to Tennent is the corrupt spelling of the Burmese? 
Phra, another name for Buddha, or a mocliheation of the Chinese 
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delight: of the king and Ms noMes. * * ^ The son and heir of 

the king received her as she disembarked the king met 

her at the gates of the palace which was assigned to her as a residence, 
gorgeously famished in chamber, antechamber, and wardroom .with all 
that became the consort of so rich and powerful a monarch, who eoii« 
ferred upon her immense revenues to defray the charges of her hoitse™ 
hold. For days he devoted himself to her society, conducted her to 
the royal residence, and with great solemnity required the people to 
swear allegiance to her as their queen. The eunnclis wdio waited on 
her imparted these particulars to Antonio Toscano, with whom they 
were intimate, and who communicated them to me. 

But as in these countries no secret is long preserved which is in 
uny oneks keeping, King Brahma came at length to discover that his 
wife was the daughter, not of the king, but of his chamberlain ; for it 
seems that Andrea Bayam, the Sinhalese ambassador, wdio, as the pro- 
verb says, could not keep his tongue within his teeth, divulged it to 
some Chinese at Pegu, who acquainted the king. He, however, was 
little moved by the discovery, especially as the talapoens and ambas- 
sadors gave him an account of the ape’s tooth, and of the veneration 
with which it w'ao preserved, and of the arrangement W'hich they had 
concerted with the person in charge of it. This excited the desire of 
Brahma, who regarded it as the tooth of his idol, and reverenced it 
above everything in life ; even as we esteem the tooth of St. Apollonia 
(though I shall not say much of the tooth of that sainted lady ) ; 
more highly than the nail which fastened our Saviour to the cross, the 
thorns which encircled his most sacred head, or the spear which pierced 
liis blessed side, which remained so long in the hands of the Turks, 
without such an effort on the part of the monarchs of Christendom to 
rescue them as King Brahma made to gain possession of this tooth of 
Satan, or rather of a stag. He immediately despatched the same ambas- 
sadors and talapoens in quest of it, and sent extraordinary presents by 
them to the king of Ceylon, with promises of others still more costly. 
The ambassadors reached Colombo, negotiated secretly with Bon Juan, 
who placed the tooth with its shrine in their hands with much solem- 
nity and secrecy, and with it they took their departure in the same vessel 
ill which they had arrived.”^ Again he continues : — 

In a few days they drew near to Cosmi, a port of Pegu, w^hence 


Docada VHI.j, cap. xh., pp. 71 ei seq. 
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the news spread quickly ; the priesthood (talapoens) assembled, and 
the people crowded devoutly to offer adoration to the tooth. For its 
landing they collected vast numbers of rafts elaborately and richly 
ornamented, and when they came to carry the accursed tooth on 
shore it rested on gold and silver and other costly rarities. Intelligence 
was instantly sent to Brahma at Pegu, who despatched all his nobles 
to assist at its reception, and he superintended in person the prepara- 
tion of a place in which the relic was to be deposited. In the 
arrangements for this he displayed to the utmost all the resources 
and wealth at his command. In this state the tooth made the ascent 
of the river, which was covered with rich boats, encircling the structure, 
under which rested the shrine, so illuminated that it vied with the 
brightness of the sun. 

“ The king, when all was prepared, seated himself in a boat decorated 
with gilding and brocaded silks ; he set out two days in advance to 
meet the procession, and on coming in sight of it he retired into the 
cabin of his galley, bathed, sprinkled himself with perfumes, assumed 
his most costly dress, and on touching the raft 'which bore the tooth he 
prostrated himself before it with all the gestures of profound adoration, 
and on his knees approaching the altar on which rested the shrine, he 
received the tooth from those who had charge of it, and raising it aloft 
placed it on his head many times with adjurations of solemnity and 
awe ; then restoring it to its place, he accompanied it on its way to the 
city. As it passed along, the river was perfumed with the odours 
which ascended from the barges, and as it reached the shore the tala- 
poens and nobles of the king, and all the chief men, advancing into the 
water, took the shrine upon their shoulders and bore it to the palace, 
accompanied by an inpenetrable multitude of spectators. The grandees 
taking off their costly robes spread them on the way, in order that those 
who carried that abominable relic might walk upon them. 

^'The Portuguese who happened to be present were astonislied on 
witnessing this barbarous pomp ; and Antonio Toscano, who I have 
stated elsewhere was of the party, has related to me such extraordinary 
particulars of the majesty and grandeur with which the tooth was 
received, that I confess I cannot command suitable language to describe 
them. Ill fact, everything that all the emperors and kings of the 
universe combined could contribute to such a solemnity, each eager to 
display his power to the utmost, all this was realized by the acts of this 
barbarian king. 
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The to'Otli was at last deposited in the centre of the courtyard of 
the palace, wider a costly , tabernacle, npon; which' the monarch and all 
his grandees' presented their offerings, declaring their iiiieage, all 
vdiich was recorded by scribes nominated for that duty. Here it re- 
mained two months till the yiiiara which they set about erecting could 
be constructed, and on wdii'ch such expenditure was kyished as to 
cause an insurrection ill the kingdom. 

“•■To end the story, I shall here tell of what occurred in the follow- 
ing, year, between the king of 'Kandy and Brahma, king of Pegu, respect- 
iiig these pro.eexnTiiigs of Don Juan, king of Ceylon. These matters . 
which Don Juan had transacted so secretly, touching the marriage of 
his pretended daughter with the king of Pegu, as w^ell as the affair of 
the tooth, soon reached the ear of the king of Kaiidjg who, learning the 
itnmeiise amount of treasure which Brahma had given for it, was in- 
iliienced with envy (for lie ivas a connection of Don Juan, having 
married his sister or, as some said, his daughter), and immediately des- 
patched an envoy to Pegu, v/lioiii the king received with distinction. 
He opened the object of his mission, and disclosed, on the part of his 
master, that the lady wiiom Don J uau liad passed off as Iiis own child 
was in reality the daughter of tlie great charnbeiiaiii, and that the tooth, 
wiiich had been received with so much pomp and adoration, had been 
fabricated out of the horn of a deer ; hut he added that the king of 
Kandy, anxious to ally himself with the sovereign of Pegu, had commis 
sioned him to offer in marriage a princess wdio w-as in reality his own 
ofPspring, and not supposititious ; besides which he gave him to under- 
stand that the Kandyan monarch was the possessor and depository of 
the genuine tooth of Buddha, neither the one wdiich Don Con stan tine 
had seized Jaffhapatnm, nor yet that whicli was held by the king of 
Pegu, being the true one, — a fact which he was prepared to substantiate 
by documents and ancient olas. 

“Brahma listened to his statement, and pondered it in his mind; but 
seeing that the princess had already received the oaths of fidelity as 
queen, and that the tooth had been welcomed wdth so much solemnity 
and deposited in a vihara S])ecially built for it, he resolved to hush 
up the affair, to avoid confessing himself a dupe (for kings must no 
more admit themselves to be in error in their dealings with us than 
we in our dealings witli them). Accordingly he gave as his reply that 
he was sensible of the honour designed for liim by the pn^offered alliance 
with the royal family at Kandy, and likewise by the offer of the tooth ; 
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that he returned his thanks to the king, and as a mark of consideration 
would send back by his ambassadors a ship laden with presents. He 
caused two vessels to be prepared for sea, with cargoes of rice and rich 
cloths, one for Don Juan, and the other for the king of Kandj ; and 
in that for Don Juan he embarked all the Portuguese subjects whom 
he had held in captivity, and amongst them Antonio Toscano, who has 
told me these things many times. I'hese shipshaving arrived at Gey Ion, 
the one which was for the Kandyan port had her cables cut and was 
stranded before she could discharge her cargo, so that all was lost and 
the ambassador drowned ; some said that this was done by order of the 
Sinhalese king, Don Juan, and if so it was probably a stratagem of the 
great chamberlain, for the king himself had no genius for plots. Thus 
things remained as they wnre, nothing farther having been attempted 
or done.” 

The next curious episode in the history of the tooth-relic and the reli- 
gious annals of Ceylon is the apostasy, or reversion to his former faith, 
of Dom Joao, and his seizure of the dalada as crown property. The 
Portuguese having roused the Kandyans to revolt against their king, 
Eaja Sinha, Kanapu Bandar of Paradencia, a political intriguer and 
Sinhalese of royal blood, who had been educated at Goa by the Jesuits 
and had embraced Christianity under the name of Dom Joad, wns des- 
patched with an armed force to enthrone Dona Catherina, the daughter 
of the fugitive, king Jayaweira. The expedition was successful, and 
the Portuguese made arrangements for conferring the sovereignty on 
Dom Felipe, on whom they desired to bestow the hand of Queen 
Catherina, wdiich arrangements, however, Dom Joao did not agree to. 
The consequence was that he turned his army against his allies, driving 
them away from Kandy, and removed his rival by poison. Thus left 
undisputed master of Kandy, D, Joao then seized on the supreme 
power, defeated the army of his native oppiment, Raja Smba, who had 
threatened to indict on D. Joao the same torture as thcit under which his 
father had expired — that of being buried underground up to the neck 
and then the sufferings terminated by rolling huge stones on the head 
above the surface — and assumed the Kandyan crown under the fantas- 
tic name of ‘ Yimala Dharma.’ Then he gave the last finish to his policy 
by abjuring Christianity, which secured to the usurper the support of 
the Buddhist priesthood, and raised the superstructure of his fortunes 

Decada VIII., cap. xiii., pp, %'^etseq. Although Sir Emerson Tenneiit 
has given these extracts from Coutoin Ms work on Ceylon, I have drawn miru.* 
from the original and have compared them with his. 
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by prodiicmg the dalada, without which, as the national palladium 
inseparable from royalty, he could not venture to gain the suffrages of 
Ills people. It was the same dalada discovered by Vikrama Bahu, and 
the apostate did not fail to persuade the Kandyans, already prone to 
believe it, that this was the original or genuine relic, which at the arrival 
of the Portuguese had been removed from Cotta and preserved at Belma- 
goa, while the one destroyed by the Portuguese was a counterfeit. 
This is the very relic that is now exhibited in the temple at Kandy.'^' 

Ill spite, however, of all the circumstantial external and internal evi- 
dence, proving that the invaders had seized the relic, and that the priests 
ill Goa, with the Archbishop at their head, had really opposed this traffic 
in idols as impious, and that their piety was triiimphant in the scattering 
of the dalada" s ashes into the waters of the Mandovi, there are not a few, 
although not Buddhists, wdio think that the Portuguese had really been 
niposed upon. Mr. Rhys Davids is one of them ; he writes Jaffna 
is an outlying and unimportant part of the Ceylon kingdom, not often 
under the power of the Sinhalese monarchs, and for some time before 
this it had been ruled by a petty chieftain ; there is no mention of ■the 
tooth brought by Dantakuniara having been taken there, — an event so 
unlikely and of such importance that it would certainly be mentioned 
had it really occurred. We Iiave every reason to believe, therefore, 
that the very tooth referred to in the work edited by Sir Coornara 
Swami is preserved to this day in Kandy .’"f But that the relic was 
at the same time witlrin the range of the Portuguese army is also 
quite patent ; for the Smiiaiese ehrouicles had no need to mention that 
during those troublous times the relic w^as concealed in Delmagoa,. 
in Saffragarn, and elsewhere, if it was so secure in its sanctuary of the 
Maligiiva temple. And then, again, while thus roving about the 
island, might not their genuine dalada have actually ffillen into the 
hands of the Portuguese ? And if spurious, then the king of Pegu had 
no necessity to offer such a handsome amount of money for it, which 
fact has not been denied. The dimensions and form of the dalada^ 
the clumsy substitute manufactured by Yikrama Ihihu in 1506 to 
replace the original burnt by the Portuguese in 15G0, are, moreover 
fatal to any belief in its identity with the one originally worshipped. 
The present dalada is said to resemble the tooth of a crocodile, as the 
old one was asserted to he that of a monkey. But it is neither. It is but 


llibciru, UIbL dlTsb <U Ceilan^ bk. i., eb. v. 
f The Aeademyy for. cit. 
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a curved piece of discoloured ivory, 'as Sir E..Teiinent rightly ohserve^y 
about two inches in length and more than one in diameter, which 
unexampled dimensions are by Buddhists accounted tor by a strange 
argument, that in the days of Buddha human beings were giants, , and 
their teeth kept, pace, so to speak, with their larger stature/*' 

, ,Dr. Davy, who, it appears, was one of the first. Christians to see the 
modern dalaittym 1817 describes it thus: — was of a dirty yellow 
colour, excepting towards its truncated base, where it w'as brownish. 
Judging from its appearance at the distance of tv/o or three feet (for none 
but the chief priests , 'were privileged to touch it), it was artificial, and 
of ivory, discoloured by age,” f Major Forbes saw it again on the 28tli 
May 1828, during the great Kandyan festival, in company with Sir 
’Robert and Lady Horton and party, amongst whom was Baron von 
Hiigel He ' unites : — “It is a piece of discoloured ivory, slightly 
curved, nearly tw^o inches, in length, and one in diameter at the base. ; 
from thence to the other extremity, w/hich is roiiiided and blunt, it 
considerably decreases in size.” J Elsewhere he continues Not 
the least curious fact connected with this antique is, that the original 
promoter of the imposition (which passed it as a tooth of Gautama) 
did not procure some old man’s tooth, and thus deprive sceptics of at 
least one strong argument against its authenticity 

As regards the stains now observed in tlio relic, wo are told that the 
Buddhists claim them as a proof of identity, from the fact of their having* been 
made the subject ofremork centuries ago by the king* Piindu, as recorded in the 
Dhatuvo hm . But its yellowish-brown colour, if it then existed, could not possibly 
have inspired the following allusion in the same epic The tooth-relic, of a 
colour like a part of the moon, white as the hunda fiower (a species of 
jasmine) and new sandalwood, caused with its radiance palace-gates, mountains, 
trees, and the like to appear for a moment as if of polished silver.” — Canto v., 
ver. 63. Only the faitii of a Buddhist can explain away these discrepancies. 

t Davy’s Account of Ceylon, Lonch 1821, j>. 308. 

J Forbes’s Me von Years in Ceylon, Bond. 1820, vol. p, 293. The same 
author has published in the Ceylon Almmiach, 1835, an article on this subject 
entitled The Dangistra .Dalada, or Right Canine Tooth, of Gautama Buddha,” 
but this is erroneous. All other authorities concur in calling* it the left canine, 
which is moreover qualilied as belonging to the upper set by naming it the left 
eye-tooth. In reference to other canine teeth Ool. Yule wiites : — “Of the 
lour eye-teeth ol Siikya, one, it is related, passed to the heaven of Indra, the 
second to the capital of Gandhara, the third to Kalihg'a, the fourth to the 
snake-gods. The Gandh^ra tooth was perhaps, like the alrns-bowl, carried 
off by a Sassanide invasion, and may he identical with that tooth of Fo which 
the OMneso. annals state to have been brought to China in a.d. 530 by a Persian 
embassy., A tooth of Buddha is now shown in the monastery of Fucliau, but 
whether this be either the Sassanian ' present, or that got fron/Ceylon by Fublai, 
is unknown. Other teeth of Buddha were shown in Hvren Thsang's lime at 
Balkh and at Ivanauj.” — 'Yule’s Marco Po/o, vol. ii., p. 206. 

§ Forbes’s Eleven Years in- Ceylon, voL ii., p. 220. 
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Botli Dr. and. Major Forbes have given. a drawing of it ;■ that 
of the latter, slightly reduced in size, appears to have been reproduced' 
by Sir E. Temieiit in his' charming History of Ceylon^ and by CoL 
Yule ill his excellent edition of Marco Polos Travels, The following 
diagrams, copied from the above-mentioned works, along with a faithful 
representation of the permanent human upper canine tooth, show at once 
the palpable difference there is- between .the tooth of a man and the 
counterfeit one now exhibited in Kandy. 



The human canine teeth, or cuspids as anatomists call them, are 
about three-quarters to one inch in length, and consist of three parts,, 
viz. the crown, the neck, and the fang or root. The crown is thick, 
conical, convex in front and hollowed behind. The point or cusp is 
generall}^ blunted or becomes worn down by use. The neck is con- 
tracted, and as such only slightly marking the separation between the 
crown and the root. The fang is single, conical in form, compressed 
laterally, and Hoed by a slight groove on each side. It is evident that 
both ill size and form the human tooth hears a striking contrast to the 
one at Kandy. 

Kow a few words about the temple and sanctuary where the tooth- 
relic is deposited. If the Buddhists persist iu saying that it is the 
tooth of Buddha, as they always will, then they have every reason to 
be proud of tlieir Maliguva temple, where it rests after having had 
its wanderings and returns, captivities and exiles, degradation and 
triumphs, during two thousand years of travel. No relic, as Bishop 
Heber truly remarks, “ was ever more sumptuously enshrined or more 
devoutly worshipped.'’' 

H^arratire of a Joiimey, &c. vol. ix., p. 254. The venerable Bishop also 
mentions that altliough he did not see the tooth, he was shown a facsimile, 
which is mo,i'o like a wild beast's tusk than a human tooth. 
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; ' v.Br; Bavy,.;wiio^ waS'^'i ISi.Z^ 'describes the : temple where 

the tooth-relic is iioW' preserved, thus The dalada Malagawa was the 
domestic temple of tlie kiag% and is the most venerated of any in the 
country, as it contains the reliCj.. - the tooth of Buddha, to which the 
whole island was 'dedicated, and which is considered by good Biiddiiists- 
as the most precious thing in the wwld. .. The temple is small, of twm 
stories, built in the Chinese style of architecture^ The sanctum is an 
inner room, about twelve feet square, on. the upper story, without win- 
;dows, and to which. a .ray of natural light never penetrates. You enter 
'it hy ..Mdmg doors, with polished brass panels, before and behind which 
. is.' a 'Curtam. The. splendour of the place is very striking ; the roof and 
walls'.are^' lined ...with gold brocade ;■ and nothing scarcely is to be seen 
but gold, gems, and sweet- smelling dowers. On a platform or stage 
about three feet and a half high, and which' occupies about half the 
room, there is a profusion' of dowsers tastefully arranged before the 
objects of worship to which .they' are offered, viz. two or three small 
figures of Buddha, —one of crystal, and the other of silver gilt,— and four 
or five domes or caskets, called karanduas, containing relics, and similar 
ill form to the coiiimoii' Bagobah. : ■ AH 'but one of 

the karanduas are sniall, not exceeding' a foot in 'height, and wu’apped 
,. ill many folds .of muslin. One.. is of much , greater size, and uncovered, 
and with its decorations makes a most brilliant appearance. It is five 
feet four and a half inches high, and nine feet ten inches in circum- 
ference at its base. It is of silver, from three-tenths to four-tenths of 
an inch thick, and gilt externally. It consists of three different pieces, 
capable of being separated from each other. Its workmanship is neat 
hut plain, and it is studded with very few gems, the finest of which is 
a valuable cafs-eye on the top, which is rarely seen. The ornaments 
attached to it are extremely rich, and consist of gold chains, and a 
great variety of gems suspended from it. The most remarkable of 
these is a bird hanging by a gold chain, and formed entirely of diamonds, 
rubies, blue sapphires, emeralds, and cat’s -eyes, set in gold, which is 
hid by the profusion of stones. Viewed at a little distance, by candle- 
light, the gems about the karaiidua seem to he of immense value, but 
ivheii closely inspected they prove in general to be of bad quality, and 
some of the largest merely crystal coloured by a foil. This great 
karaiidua is the receptacle of the dalada, ‘ the tooth/ as it is considered, 
of Buddha. ^ E’ever was relic more preciously enshrined ; wrapped 
in pure sheet-gold, it was placed in a case, just large enough to receive 
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itj of gold, coTered externally with emeralds, diamonds, and rubies, 
tastefaily arranged. This beautiful and very valuable bijou was put 
into a very small gold karandua, richly ornamented with rubies, 
diamonds, and emeralds : this was enclosed in a larger one also of gold, 
and very prettily decorated with rubies ■: this second, surrounded with 
tinsel, was placed in a third, which was wwapped in rrmslhi ;■ and this 
ill a fourth, which ■ was similarly wrapped: both ' these; were of gold,,, 
beautifully wrought, and richly studded with jewels. Lastly, the 
fourth karandua, about a foot and a half high, was deposited in ■ the 
great karandua.”''*' 

But to return to the history of the dalada. In 1815 a.b. the relic 
came, along with the island of Ceylon, into the possession of the British 
Crown. The first Adhikar (Minister of State and Justice) remarked on 
this event that whatever the Englisli might think of the consequences 
of having taken Kappitapola (a rebel chief of Ceylon), in Ms opinion 
and in the opinion of the people in general the taking of the relic 
was of infinitely more moment And Dr. Davy remarks : The 
effect of its capture ivas astonishing, and almost beyond the compre- 
hension of the enlightened. For the powers of the tooth as a 
national palladium, somewhat similar to those which in the thirteenth 
centurj" obtained among the Scotch concerning the stone at Scone, and 
which are even nowadays current in Goa conccj’uing the bod}' of the 
greatest missionary Portugal ever sent to the East,§ and the exemp- 
tion of Ceylon from foreign domination as long as it possessed the relic 
and the sacred tree at Armradhapura, are oracularly propounded in the 
lixljaratndk(ii% and as fully believed by the Sinhalese Buddhists. 

JDavy’s AccourU of QeyJo)i, pp. 3GG-69. 

t Forbes, vo]. ii., p. 2:11, 

^ Davy, p. 3Gi). 

§ The tradilioii about the body of St. Francis Xavuor being tho palladiiira of the 
liberties and independence of the Goanese, and in the hand.s of whose .silver image, 
placed on the nortli -facing altar of his mausoleum, an official balon is deposited, 
and reverentially taken possession of by each new Governor on taking charge 
over of the statt-* as one of tho insignia inseparable from government, draws .sup- 
port from several puerile legends. One of these is to the effect that when in IbOl 
a British auxiliary force, without any hostile intention, was posted at Aguada 
and Cabo during the political commotions in Europrj caused by tho great Napo- 
leon, and remained ilicro nntil the general peace in 1815, a man in fho habit of 
a friar was .se<‘n almost every night in the encampment striking withhiy kuoltcd 
cord the nuui imd ofiicors of tho force. Resistance was impossible, for their 
tormentor, although visible, was strangely impaipahle ; and the force, unable to 
hear any longer tiio tortures of this implacable friar, -were obliged suddenly to 
boat a retreat. Tlie ghost in the habit of a friar is said to have been St. Francis 
Xavier, who, fearing foreign invasion, thus compelled the British to decamp. 
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During the rehellioii against the English in 1818, in which again 
the relic played an important part, it was clandestinely removed by 
certain priests appointed to officiate at its saiictiiarj, but towards the 
conclusion of the rebellion it w^as_ again restored, having been found ' 
■with a priest who was seized in the Matale district, by the care of 
the British Government, wlio then empowered its llesideiit at Ilandj' 
to act as the custodian of the relic, ■ and a soldier to keep guard 
every night at the door of the templed'^ It was at last eiitirely 
surrendered to the British, together v/ith the liandjaii kingdom, in 
1825. ' ' The Be?:t occasion on which the dalacia attracted attention wvas 
at its public exhibition in Kandy on the27tli of May 1828, the first time 
after fifty- three years since the king Kriti Sri had openly displayed it, 
on which occasion a considerable sum of money was collected Ironi the 
assembled niiiltitude of devotees, who flocked thither from all parts of 
the country to worship the relic. Of this splendid festival and , proces- 
. sionwve .have numerous records. On that day all three larger cases 
having previously been removed, the relic contained in the three inner 
caskets was placed on the back of a richly caparisoned elephant, over 
it a small octagonal cupola or canopy supported by silver pillars, and 
all this grand apparatus carried round in solemn and gorgeous procession. 

In 1834 a secret plan was concerted by some disaifected Siiilialese to 
remove again the daiada^ and renew the scenes- the Kandyan country 
had once witnessed so grievously in 1818; but these proceedings were 
carefnlljr woitclied by the Government, the delinquents arrested, and 
thus the scheme was frustrated. For a long time aftcinvards the relic 
was in the official custody of the Ceylonese GoVemmeiit, and Tiiriioiir was 
the first European, it appears, who, for more than nine years, had the 
keys of the sanctuary constantly in his library, save during the per- 
formance of the daily ofierings. It is only within a fe^v years, circa 1839, 
that, owing to the remonstrances of the Christian societies in England, the 
connection of the existing Government with the shrine has ceased. 

In 1858 two Burmese bonzes from Eangoon wTre sent to Ceylon by 
the king of Burma on a mission ■ almost similar to that of liis remote 
predecessor the king Anavaiitha, who in the eleventh century had 
sent an embassy to endeavour to procure the relic, but enald obtain 
only mi raeiilons- emanation” of it, to contain which a tov/erinthe 

palace-eourt of Amarapura was built. This time the priests went there 


^ Revue des deux Mondes^ 185-1, p. 143. 
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to get a facsimile of the tootli, which they obtainech on the 9th October 
of that year, and the whole transaction is but a repetition 
muta7ulis under the British of what, about three hundred years ago, 
took place under the Portuguese. The latter, swayed by the Inquisitional 
intluence and perhaps scruples of conscience, not only refused to give 
up but burnt the relic ; the former, more tolerant, if not more enlight- 
ened, allowed the model to be taken, which has since been deposited 
within: the walls of the palace at Mandalay, the new capital of Burma. 

The present condition of the sanctuary and its precious contents re- 
quire a few words of description. W e are told that ‘ nothing can Ije m ore 
picturesque than the situation and aspect of Kandy, on the banks of the 
miniature lake OTerbung on all sides by bills which command charm- 
ing views of the city with its temples and monimieiits below.” But 
the sanctuary of the great relic, notwithstanding the beauty of the 
scenery around, and its richness in gems and precious metals, is a small 
chamber without a ray of light, in •which the air is stifling hot and 
heavy with the perfume of flowers, situated in the inmost recess of the 
mhewa attached to the palace of the Kandyan kings. The frames of 
the doors are inlaid with carved ivory, and on a massive silver table 
hung round with rich brocades stands the hell-shaped Mrandtu^, the 
shrine or dagoha, consisting of six cases, the largest or external cover, 
five feet in height, formed of gilt silver inlaid -viith rubies and otber 
gemSj and ornamented with jewelled chains ; other caskets, similarly 
w'ronght, but diminisbing in size gradually ; until on removing the 
innermost one, about one foot in height, a golden lotus is disclosed, in 
wiiich reposes the mystic tooth. In front of the silver altar a plain 
table is placed for people to deposit their gifts upon. These harandyas 
are said to have been made for the relic by successive sovereigns be- 
tween 1267 and 1464 a.d. 

The last event in the history of the dalada is the solemn visit paid 
but a few moixtbs ago by the Burmese envoys to the Maligava temple 
at Kandy on their return from Europe, in fulfllment of the special com- 
mands of their king. The pomp and circumstance of tJiat splendid 
pilgrimage evoked a fresh enthusiasm in the Sinhalese for their revered 
tooth-relic, and numerous were the tokens of obeisance and devotion 
offered to the shrine. 

^ Madras limmmer, 26t]i August 1858. Conf. also GoL Yule's Marco Tq1o\s 
TravclSf vol. ii,, p. 265, and Eevm des deter MondeSf 1800, p. 129, where a graphic 
description of the ceremony is given, and t,he relic is described thus : — G’est 
Tin. fragment dUvoiro de la dimension du petit doigt, jauno faiive, un pen courb^ 
vers le milieu, ot plus gros h line extremite qn-ii rautro,’' 
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Wliat stirring times has not the dalada gone throngh during the 
twenty-five centuries which ■ have elapsed since it was first picked up 
from the Kiisinagara funeral pile of the great sage, while Bioiiarclis 
w^ere fighting for its possession, until its present conifortahle lodging in 
the richest shrine raised by man to. a mistaken devotion ; , and wdiat 
a part has it not played in the religious, histoiy of Inclia, ■ fimi ' th^ 
.epoch in which; Buddhism hecame the dominant faith of the coun- 
■fry, subsec|uently perseeu^ and tyrannized over by a powerful enemy, 
mined by the .degeneracy of its. own adherents, . and enfeebled by 
schism and heresy, until at. last all disasters cuiminated in its being 
banished from its birthplace to find a refuge in distant foreign lands ! 
Then, its place usurped by the stern dominion of El Islam, spreading 
its faith throughout the fair plains of Hindustan by the merciless edge 
of the sword, to be followed by a still sterner race, that nation of heroes,’^ 
as the Abbe Kay nal called the Portuguese, coming from the far West 
to supplant the nation of philosophers,” as Professor Max Miiller 
designates the Hindus ; and who by the discordant use of the torch, the 
symbol of barbarism, on the one hand, which marked its passage by 
the lurid flames of burning cities, and of the cross, the emblem of 
peace, on the other, which by the persuasive voice of the missionary 
they succeeded in planting all along the coast of our peninsula, named, 
as if to add insult to injury, the very sacred tree of Buddha Arbor 
diaholi or Devil’ s-tree/^ In bringing this incomplete Memoir to a 
close, I cannot more fittingly conclude than in the words of the learned 
Kodier, W'ho says: — ‘‘Les reglements orgueilleusement immuables, 
pour le corps et pour Tame, que les theoerates de I’lnde out eu la 
emerite d’imposer a la societe, out fini par y detruire tons les elements 
du progres, Le genie indou, autrefois si brillant, si fecond, si vivace, 
nieurt etouffe dans une camisole de force. 

Le dur contact de notre civilisation le reveillera peut-etre. Espe- 
Tons que les descendants des Arias trouveront, tot ou tard, une com- 
pensation aux douleurs et aux humiliations que leur inflige la prepon- 
derance des Europeens ; qu’ils nous emprunteront la foi eii la puis- 
sance et eii la legitimite des efforts individuels, et qii’ils appreiidront 
de nous a se moiivoir en dehors deslimites conventionelles de leur vieiile 
organisation. Puissent les pm’es des nations modenics reprendre mi 
jour une place honorable dans Fedifice dont ils ont, avec taut de pa- 
tience, etabli les fondements !”f . 

Rbeede’s Hortus Malabancusj vol. ii., pp. 4G-7, fig, 27, 
t G. Eodier’s AntU^niU chs Earn HtmmntSi pp. 872-373. 
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Aet. IV.— The Subjugation of Persia by the Moslems, and the 
Extindion of the Sasanian Dynasty. By E. Eehatsek, 
M.O.E.j Hon. Mem. Bom. Br. R. A. S. 


Eead Otii January 1875. 


Considering tliat tlie Arabs bad neYer before tlie time of Mnliammad 
been fully united, bad never been able permanently to retain any foreign 
territory, and bad barely succeeded in establisbing union and peace at 
borne when they began repeatedly, and not in Tery considerable num- 
bers, to iiiYade tlie frontiers of tbe Persian E’rak, it is scarcely probable 
that they seriously entertained so vast a scheme as tbe orertlirow of the 
Sasanian dynasty, and tbe conquest of tbe whole Persian empire, in the 
beginning of the war. But, fired with religious zeal, and Hushed with 
success, the Moslems soon perceived that if they persevered in their 
hostilities they would be rewarded with boundless wealth, an immense 
addition to their territories, and with the beautiful opportunity, dear to 
every true believer of those times, of being able to present Islam for 
acceptance at the point of the sword to the subjugated people. The 
conquest of the Persian empire, which had not been contemplated by 
tbe Arabs suddenly, could neither be accomplished suddenly ; tbe war 
commenced during tbe reign of Ardesbir III., and continued during 
tbe whole time of Yazdegird, so that it lasted longer tban a quarter of 
a century, and with bim tbe Sasanian dynasty became extinct, altliougb 
even with bis deatli tbe struggle was not entirely terminated, as long 
after it uprisings against tbe Arabs took place, tbe suppression of wliicb, 
bowever, presented no very great difficulties to tbe power wbicb bad 
now become paramount. The reliable historical sources from wbicb 
an account of this conquest can be given are not only scanty, but come 
all from one side, as there exist none on the other ; so that a con- 
frontation of both is an impossibility, and those used in tbe compilation 
of this paper in wdiicli tbe subject is treated with considerable detail 
are Zotenberg’s Tabari, tbe Eaiizat-al-^afa, and tbe quotations made 
from Ibn KbalcKin occuring in .Caussin de Percevai’'s "^"Essai sur 
Fllistoire des Arabesd^ , ' , . 
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Chapter I. — Commencement gp ;THe War. 

Aim Bekr, tlie immediate successor of the propliet, was, the. first 
Khalif who began to contemplate the extension of Islam beyond the 
limits of Arabia proper. The littlC' kingdom of Hirah, tributary , to 
Persia, although it contained an entirely Arab population, he determined 
to subjugate, apparently without- entertaining any scheme of further or 
larger conquests, merely because lie had been informed that the empire 
of Persia, having after Shiruyeh"*^ fallen into the hands of women and 
ciiiklren, was much enfeebled also by internal dissensions, and, that no 
great resistance might be apprehended from that quarter. Tlie Kings 
of Persia had conferred the government of Hirah and of Kufahf on 
ly us, and all the Arab possessions of . the Persians were under his 


For tlie purpose of better fixing in the memory of tbe reader the events 
about to bo narrated, it wiil be proper in this place to insert a chronological 
table of the sovereigns of Persia" from Mr. K. E. Gama’s “Jamshedi Naoroz,” 
contaiiiing Dr. Mordtmanxi’s “ Chronology of the S^sanians,’* and to add also the 
corresponding Hegira years. This list of dates is well determined, althougli 
somo writers difier in a few details, and Mr. 1. Thomas entirely omits Eesra I., 
Chahinendah, and Ferakhzad; he also plaees Arzemidukht after ICesra II., i.e^ 
Khosru, and calls the last Yazdegird the 3rd, and not the 4th ; he does not, how- 
ever, stand alone in his opinion, as the confusion of reigns wns very considerable 
during that period ; also the Shahnamah omits Eesra IL, and even Horirmzd 
V.j aiid has after Piirandiikht only Arzemidukht, who reigned 4 months, 
Farrakhzud I month, and Yaadegird '20 years; whereas the list of E. Thomas, 
termma..tes. as follows: — : 

Accession of No. 28 Purandukht (dr. of Ehosru Parviz) A, n. 630 ; of 
Nos. 27, 28, and 29, ie. ‘Ehosx-'U, Aaarmidukht (dr. of KHosrii), and Hormiizd, 
all a.d. G3I-3; lastly No. 30, Yazdegird IIL, son of Shahryar, whose reign 
lasted from the 18th June 633 to 650; whei-eas according to Dr. MordtmamVs 
list, the latter portion of which is here inserted from the “ Jamshodx Naoroz,” 
the total number of reigns amounts to 38, counting that of Kobad for two, as he 
reigned twice. 


No. 


Eotad II. (Rhimyeh)... 

Ard<?shir Hi 

Sarbaraa (Shabryfir) ...j 

Ivi'^ra I. 

Furaiulu'kbtjdaufjhter otKboisru Parviz 

Chahiiiendab 

Arzemidukht, also dr. of Ehosru Parviz . 

v:'; Resra 'II... ............. 

Perakhzad 

Hornutzd V. 

Yazdejjird IV., eon of Shabiydr 

(Killed 631 in the interval between] 
2 lat Mafcli and 23rd August.) 


Accession to the throne according to 


Mordtmann, 

Richter, 

Sadillot. 

Pata- 

kani'an. 

A.'ir. 

25 Eeb, 628 

628 

623 

• 628" 

■.'■'-•. -,.7--'.' 8 

Nov, 628 

628 

639 

629 


, 609 

629 

629 

629 

."•■ .^•8-'9. 

630 





630 

030 

629 

630 

.: 9-10- 

Jan.Eeb. 631 

...... 



:'••.. 10'-, •': ••., 

Mar. Apr. 6S1 

"*631 

632 

631 

.•••"'lO •:'.■■ 

May, June 631 

631 

632 

631 

10-11 

July, Aug, 631 

632 

633 


10-11 

Sept. 631 



■mi 

10-11 

■^ XCJune 632 

632 

"■•■••632"' 

: 632.;.' 

11 Rahi’ 

> 

to 

to 

'..to ••:••■'- 

I to 

J 

650 

652 

661 

31-.33 


t The two towns were only three miles distant from each other. 
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autliority. A man named Mo«amia Ben Hare.sali A1 Sliaybanij umvill- 
ing to obey lysisj went from Ivufali to Medinali, embraced Islam, and 
presenting himself to the Khalif said, Give me the government 
of the territory of Knfah and Sawad, that I may be the master of 
all the parts of the provinces which I shall conquer ; because the 
Persian empire is weak.” Abu Bekr granted him these countries, and 
promised to aid him wdth troops. Momma then returned but did 
nothing ' except alternately sojourning at Eufah and in the Sawad. 
When Abu Bekr saw that he could undertake nothing, he recalled 
Iihaled Ben Walid by a letter from Yeniama and said : — March to 
Hirah and Kufah, unite thy forces with those of Mo^amia, then pro- 
ceed in the direction of Madayn,"^ taking the advice of Momma, 
and march to Oholla. The town of Oholla is situated between Bocrah 
and Kiifah ; it is called Farj-aUHmd (the limit of India), because 
there Ohnan is entered from India. Ahu Bekr wrote also a letter to 
Momma and ordered him to obey Khaled.f 

In the month Muharram A.II. 12 (March — April ,633) Khtiled Ben 
Walid departed from Yemama at the head of 10,000 men, consisting of 
various tribes, and was soon joined by Mosanna, who brought 8,000 
men, so that the whole army now consisted of 18,000. Mosanna had 
already made predatory incursions before into the Persian dominions, 
and had several times penetrated into the district of Kaskar, where he 
plundered villages. WTien Khaled arrived near Hirah, lyas the king 
of it came out to meet him, and Khaled said, ‘^0 lyas, select one of 
these three proposals : — Accept our religion, or pay tribute, or be pre- 
pared for war ; because the men who are with me love war and death 
as thou lovest pleasure and life.” lyas replied, ‘‘ We do neither 
wish to resist thee nor to abandon our ancient religion ; but w^e 
consent to pay tribute.” Subsequently the inhabitants of Hirah made 
a collection of 90,000 dirhems, which they paid to Khaled. 

Hormuz, the Persian governor of the lower or coast portion of E'rafe, 
being informed of the approach of the Musalmans, sent word to tliat 


^ (Cornelii Taciti Annales TI, 42. In a footnote : — ) Selonccnges et Seleuci 
acl Tigi'im, McsopotaTiiiaa mbs, nunc Al-Modain, — (Lempri tire’s Classical Dica- 
tionary : — ) Ctesipiion. a large village of Assyria, now Elmodain, on the banks 
of the" Tigris, (fee.— -Tho dual Madayu designated both the cities Soleiioia and 
Gtesiphou on the batiks of tho Euphrates, but was afterwards the capital of the 
later Sasriiiians. 

t Tabari, HI., p. 824. 
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elfect to Ills sovereign, Ardesliir Kesra, son of Sliiruyeli.'^ True to 
the abovementioned order of Abu Bekr, Klialed proceeded to Obolla, 
which was commanded by a Persian named Hormuz, who had 20,000 
men under his orders. At this time Shiruyeh the son of Parviz being 
dead, the crowm mis placed on the head of Ardesliir, an infant on the 
breast, and the government was carried on by some magnates of 
Persia, while Hormuz, who was extremely brave, watched over the se- 
curity of the empire on the side of the desert against the Arabs, and on 
the side of the sea against the people of India. Khaied addressed the 
following letter to Hormuz: — the general of the vicar of God, 
have arrived. Embrace Islam, or pay tribute, or be prepared for ward’ 
After having perused these lines, Hormuz sent them to Ardesliir, the 
king of Persia ; then he put his army in motion and entered the 
desert, desirous to encounter Khalcd, wdiom he actually met. 

In the morning the two armies left their camps and put tbemselves 
in battle array. The first who came forward was Hormuz, W'ho 
shouted at the Musalmans, Where is Klialed ? Tell him to come to 
measure his strength with me.” Hormuz was of a powerful stature, 
and Khaied an insignificant-looking fellow. Hormuz alighted from 
his steed, and a single combat ensued. Having parried a blow aimed 
by Hormuz, Khaied threw aw^ay his own scimitar, saying, “ What is 
the use of swords ?” and approaching Hormuz, lifted him up from the 
ground, sat doivn on his breast and drew a poniard to cut his throat. 
At this sight the Persian army came on running and surrounded 
Khaied to disengage Hormuz, whilst on the other hand Ka’^a’ and 
the Musalmdn soldiers threw themselves amidst the Persians and sepa- 
rated them from Khaied, who cut off the head of Hormuz, throwing it 
among the Persians, who thereupon took to flight. Khaied mounted a 
horse and sent a body of troops in .pursuit of them. Many of them 
were slain or made prisoners, but at the fall of night the Musalmans 
re-entered their camp. f 


From tlie clironologaoal list gi^en before, it a,ppears that the sovereign hero 
mentioned, Ardeshir III,, who ascended the throne at the end of G28 or the 
beginning of 629, i.fi. not later than a.h. 8, and was not even one year on it, 
could not have been ai^pealed to by the Persian governor Hormuz a.h, 12, -vvlioii 
the first invasion of Persia by Khaied took place. Both these contradictory 
dates are apparently taken from Ibn Khaldun by Caiissin de Perooval. Tabari 
has them not, and is in general very sparing of dates, but it will afterwards 
foe seen that he also assigns later dates to several ovcnts. 

t Tabari, III, p. 324. 
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Tlie reason wliy tlie Mnsalmuns returned to tlieir camp does not 
appear, nor wliy Obolia, into wMcli Khaled marclied the next morning, 
had remained undefended by the Persians; but what is more strange 
still is that some writers relate, that Klialedidid not take Obollaj 
but that it succumbed only during the Khalifate of O’mar, a.h. 14 
(035-36); that statement appears, however, not to he true. In Tabari’s 
recital of the booty taken by Klialed when be entered Obolla, the 
chains brought by the Persian troops to fetter the Muhammadan pri- 
soner^ are mentioned, as well as the fact that in all the narratives of 
the battles and victories in E’r% the %ht at Obolla is called ‘Hhe 
day of chains” for this reason; whereas Caussin de Perceval statess 
according to Ibn Khalddn, that the name is taken from the circum- 
stance that the Persian soldiers had chained themselves to each other, 
with the intention rather to perish than to flee. All agree, however, 
that the mitre of Hormuz found among the plunder, the like of which 
had never before been seen by the Arabs, was estimated at the value 
of 100,000 dirhems ; it w^as of red colour and set with precious stones. 
Among the Persians the various degrees of nobility were indicated by « 
the head-dress, which was more or less rich according to dignity. The 
highest magnates alone had a right to wear a costly diadem like that 
of Hormuz. lOialed made a distribution of the spoils, one-hfth of 
which, together with the costly mitre and an elephant which had 
been taken, wns sent to Medinoh. Abu Bekr had the elephant prome- 
naded about in the w^hole town, so that the people might see him ; 
then he sent him back to Khaled, whom he also presented with the 
mitre of Hormuz. 

Chapter II. —Conquest op Persian E’ra'k. 

After this victory Klialed marched deeper into the country, but was 
soon met by Karen Ben Feiianiis,* who commanded for the king of 
Persia in Ahvaz, hut was sent by him to support the army of Hormuz, 
the remnants of which he joined to his own 50,000 men, and encamped 
at a place called Mazar. To this place Khaled also marched, and when 
he came in sight Karen drew up his army, giving the command of the 
right wing to Anushejan, and the left to Kohad, both of whom had been 
officers of Hormuz, were distinguished men, and relatives of the infant 
king Ardeshir. Karen himself came out from the ranks and challenged 

^ Ferianns not ’being’ an Arabic or Persian name, the bearer of it was proba- 
bly a Boman ; and oven tbo name of his son Karen is very likcdy a corruption of 
somo Eouiiui or Greek word. 
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KlialccI to single combat, whereto the latter agreed, taking Karen for 
his owm antagonist, and assigning A’di J3. Hatim IVi and A’aseiii B. 
Khattab to Amishejaii and Kobad. Both the latter w'ere slain, but 
nothing is said of Karen. The Bersijin army was put to flight, and on 
counting the dead on the next day 30,000 Persians were found to have 
Mien ; and the Musalmans- obtained considerable boot}^ (April-May 
633, A.H. 12, in the month paflir). 

A few days after this battle Khaled heard that after the defeat at 
Jtfasar the king of Persia had despatched 50,000 men under the com- 
mand of Anderzaz, who had encamped at Walajali. On receipt of 
this information Khaled reviewed his army, and picking out 20,000 
men left the rest in the place where they were. On arriving in the 
presence of the enemy he detached a body of 4,000 men, whom he 
placed in ambush on the two sides of the enemy’s camp, with orders 
to rush upon him as soon as they perceived that the battle had com- 
menced. This was done and the Persians fled, hut the slaughter of 
them was more terrible still than at Maziir, 

‘From Walajah Khaled marched to Ollays,* where a battle took 
place ; but before describing it some account of the Arabs who fought 
on the Persian side is to be given. In the army of Karen there were 
many Christians who had come with him from Ahvaz. They were 
Arabs of the Beni Bekr and of the Beni Bjl. They had taken part 
in the flght at Mazur and many of them had been slain. Then all the 
Arabs of the Beni Bekr and the Beni I’jl from Ahvaz, Hirah, and 
from Mocul made common cause and addressed a letter to the king of 
Persia in which they said, We bind ourselves to aid thee ; send 
another army and we shall join it.’’ In the army of Khaled there 
were, however, also many of the Beni Belcr and of the Beni I’jl who 
had become Musalmans. 

The king of Persia, having learnt that the Arabs of MoquI, of Jezirah, 
and of Ahvaz wished to aid him, was very glad. He had sent after 
Anderzaz another body of troops of 40,000 men under the command 
of Bahman Jaduyeh, and the former, having engaged in battle before 
the arrival of the latter, was beaten. When Bahman saw the fugitives 
he halted in his march and wrote a letter to the king of Persia to ask 
for instructions. The king deliberated. When he received the letters 

^ Lis according to Tabari, bat the place is evidently the same which Ihn 
Khaldun rneiins. 
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of tlio Aral) ' Ciiristians of tlie tribes Beni Bekr.ancil’jl who proposed 
to aid him and demanded an army, he wrote to Baliman to march 
forward to join the Arabs of the Beni Belcr and the Beni Bji and to 
attack Khaled. Bahman Jaduyeh gave the command of the army to an 
officer named Jiibaii, who was a Deli^an or large proprietor in the 
Sawdd district. He ordered Jaban to join tbe Beni Bekr and the Beni 
I’jl, and enjoined him not to begin the struggle before he had himself 
returned. Jaban marched, and established his camp at Lis (Ollays), 
a village which was under his personal jurisdiction. 

Klidled had been informed of these circumstances. When the 
Christians of the Beni Bekr and the Beni Fjl became awmre that a 
Persian army had been put in motion without a commander-in-chief, not 
one of them left his country to join Jaban. At this news Khaled 
considered that it would be proper to fall on the Persian troops before 
the arrival of Bahman, and before their junction with the Arabs; 
therefore he immediately departed with 20,000 men. 

Jaban kept himself on his guard within his camp, expecting the 
return of Bahman. One day his soldiers were just eating their 
dinner when the vanguard of Khaled came in sight ; they said, /‘The 
Arabs will pitch their camp to-da}'' and wdll attack us only to-morrow/’ 
and continued to eat. When Khaled arrived, the soldiers of the 
vanguard said that the Persians were engaged in dining. Khaled asked 
whether on seeing them arrive the enemies had got up to attack them. 
The soldiers gave a negative reply. Khaled said, “Do not alight, 
but attack them at once,” and swore that if God granted him victory, 
he w^ould slay as many of the enemies as w^oiild dye the river with 
their blood, because they bad despised the Musalmtins. 

The Musalman army, having been drawn up in battle array, began 
the attack. The Persians rose, saying to Jaban, “ We shall not 
lose thy repast,” and, beginning to %bt, fought a battle which was 
the hottest that ever took place between Khaled and the Persians. 
After a very obstinate struggle the Persians took flight in the interval 
between tbe morning and the afternoon prayers. Khaled had it 
proclaimed that none of the prisoners should be killed, and the next 
morning he had them led to the bank of the river, near which their 
heads were cut off, so that the blood flowed into it, and his oath was 
fulfilled.'^ It appears that Tabari in all his descriptions of battles 


f Tabari, vol. IH., p. 330. 
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invaiiaMy attributes the victory to the Musalmans; and never 
Mnts that it was dubious. Caussin de Perceval, however, who here 
followed both Tabari and Ibn Khalddn, states that although Bahman, 
who had gone to Madayn in order to consult Ardeshir who w^as sick, 
could not be present at the battle, Jaban had been so bravely seconded 
by Abjar and A’bd-al-aswad, the Christian Belj:rite chiefs, that the 
victory was for a long time dubious. The butchery on the river 
Euphrates, or rather a canal of it, lasted one day and one night ; the 
water of it became red from the blood of so many victims, and obtained 
after that time the name “ Nahr-ahdam,” river of blood. 

Kot far from Ollays there was xlmghishiyah, a city almost rivalling 
Hirah in importance, and situated on the lower extremity of the 
branch of the Euphrates called ^‘Furat Badakla,’^ *^ the Euphrates of 
Badakla/’ which begins in the vicinity of Hirah. Khaled appeared ail 
of a sudden before Amghishiyah, the inhabitants whereof ded without 
having time to carry off their valuables. The Musalmans plundered 
the houses and demolished them utterly. Already enriched by their 
former successes^ they collected on this occasion such a quantity of 
booty that the share of each trooper amounted to 1,500 silver dir- 
hems. 

After Khaled had embarked his infantry and baggage in boats, he 
marched with his cavalry to Hirah, following the hanks of the 
Furat Badakla, which his flotilla was ascending. At the news of his 
approach El- Azaduba, the Marzeban or satrap of Hirah, established 
near the two mausoleums called Ghai’yani’^ a camp to protect the 
town, and despatched his son with a body of troops to guard the head 
of the Eurat Badakla, which body closed, according to the instructions 
of the satrap, the upper extremity of the Eurat Badakla by a dam, 
in such a manner as to turn the mass of water into the other arm of 
the river, and opened the sluices of all the canals of irrigation issuing 
from the arm of the Badakla. By this means the waters of this 
latter arm were speedily withdrawn, so that the boats of the Musal- 
mans stuck all of a sudden fast, high and dry. Khaled, however, 
undaunted by this stratagem, left his flotilla, and, hastening forward 
with his cavalry,' met at the spot called ‘‘‘Earn m-al-a^tyk” or ‘^old 
mouth,” the first post of troops, the others being stationed farther up 
at the “ Eamm-Furat-Bddakla,^’ or “mouth of the Furat Badakla.’^ 
This first post Khaled attacked suddenly, and cut it up, together with its 
young chief, the son of the Blarzeban ; then he pierced the dam, and 
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after closing tlie outlets to tlie canals tlie water took its ordinary course, 
and tlie Musalman boats, thus again set afloat, soon arrived with the 
infantry and the baggage. As soon as the infantry had set foot on 
shore, the Musalmans presented themselves before the Khawarnak 
eastle, and took possession of it almost without striking a blow. 
Then they marched to Hirah, which was situated at a distance of three 
miles, and where El- AzaHuba dared not wait for them, as he fled in 
the direction of Persia on being simultaneously apprised of the death 
of Ms own son and that of Ardeshir. KhMed encamped with his army 
on the very spot occupied by the Marzeban during the preceding night, 
and began, after ineffectually summoning the inhabitants of the city 
to capitulate, immediately to besiege Hirah. 

The castles, which constituted the only force of Hirah, resisted the 
attack for some time, but Khaled having taken possession of the Chris- 
tian convents in the vicinity, the monks expelled from them induced the 
defenders of these castles to capitulate, which happened as follows 
The soldiers of Khaled had Orders to invite the inhahitants of Hirah to 
embrace Islam, and to grant them for that purpose a respite of one 
day, but to attack them in case of refusal the next day, and not 
to treat with them if they proposed to pay tribute. Eight thousand 
men posted themselves near the walls of the town, and summoned the 
people to accept the Musalman religion. After they had refused, the 
Musalmans provoked them to fight, and rejected the proposal of those 
inhabitants of Hirah who wished to pay tribute. The people on their 
part sent men upon the walls, who threw stones from slings at the Mu- 
salmans, but the latter succeeded in taking possession of a gate and in 
slaying many persons. Then the monks came out from Hirah with 
their heads wrapped in their cowls, and presented themselves before the 
Musalman army weeping, and asking for quarter. The Musalmans 
had been prohibited from killing Christian monks. When they arrived 
in the presence of Mo^anna Ben Hare^ah, w'hom Khaled had entrusted 
with the command of the troops, these monks said, Grant us three 
days of respite that w’-e may betake ourselves to Khaled and explain our 
position.^’ Mosanna consented, and hostilities w^ere suspended. Four 
chiefs of the town, one of whom was A'bd-al-Masih, went to Khaled 
and, implored his clemency on condition of paying tribute. 

A’bd-al-Masili carried in his hand a folded leaf.* Khaled asked : — 
"'What is this?” A'bd-al-Masili replied:— "This is a mortal poison, 

* A aiuall bag suspended from his gir(^e, according to Ibn Khaldun.— C# de P* 
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wliicb, incase tliou liadst refused to grant us peace, 1 intended to 
swallow, in order not to return to my countrymen. Khaled took this 
poison away from bim, spread it on bis own band and pronounced tbe 
%vords “ In tbe name of God, by whose power nothing from beaTen nor 
from tbe earth can hurt/’ and swallowed it. He felt uneasy for a mo- 
ment and perspiration iiowed from his forehead; then he said, There 
is neither power nor force except with God the Most High, the Great 
then turning towards A’bd-al-Masih he said to him, took this 
poison to let thee know that nothing can hurt anyone except by the 
will of God.’’ He also asked A’bd-al-Masih, “ Dost thou recollect 
how this land looked formerly?” A’bd-al-Masih replied, ‘‘1 recollect 
that the country bet^veen Hirah, Damascus, and Syria, wdiich is now a 
desert, was cultivated and planted with fruit-trees.” 

After this conference the deputies returned to Hirah, and A’bd-al- 
Masih said to the people, “ This fellow is not a man but a devil, ^ — he 
has sw'-allowed a handful of poison which would kill an elephant, but it 
has not hurt him. ISTo one can resist him ; consent to all his demands.” 
Khaled granted them peace on condition of paying an annual tribute of 
190,000 (or, according to others, of 290,000) dirhems, and a capitation 
tax of four dhdiems per head, which they had also before paid to the 
King of Persia, and which was called “Harazat Kesra.” Several histo- 
rians agree that the capitulation of Hirah %vas signed in the month 
Babi’ anterior a.k. 12 (May-June a.d. 633). f Then the chiefs 
brought rich presents to Khaled, who sent them to the Khalif Abu 
Bekr ; the latter wrote back that he accepted them as an instalment of 
the tribute, and their value having been estimated it was deducted as 
such for the current year. 

Following the precedent of Hirah, the Dehlyans, i. <?. large pro- 
prietors and owners of villages in the surrounding country, treated with 
the Musalmans, and bound, themselves to pay for the estates to be 
cultivated a tax of one million dirhems besides the Harazat Kesra” 
or capitation-tax of four dirhems for every individual on their property. 
When Khaled had thus subjugated Persian E’rak as he had been in- 


Tabari, III. 333. 

t This is one year after the accession of Taz degird, the last king, to the 
throne ; whereas from what follows it appears that no king had been yet elect- 
ed by the magnates who afterwards fgand Yazdogird and put him oji the 
throne. 
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structed, lie establislied M iisalm an tax-gatlierers in various places, ami 
' placed officers, such as Mosanna Ben Hare^ah, Zirar B. AWlzwar 
the Asdite, Zirar B. M.ukar rim the Mozanite, and Al-Ka’ka' in charge 
of the newly accpiired frontiers beyond the Euphrates along the river 
Sib, with orders to defend its approaches and to pillage the country 
east of that line. They were not slow in zealously obeying his instruc- 
tions, by making raids as far as the banks of the Tigris, devastating 
and plundering everything that came in their way. 

During this time Bahman Jaduyeh had remained quiet with his 
army at NahusMr near Sahat, o]ipositeto Madayn, where Al-Azaduba 
had joined him, whilst other Persian troops occupied Anbar, A’yn 
Tamr, and Firaz. All these troops remained immoveable, without 
daring to undertake anything, and without obtaining any directions from 
the capital. Since the death of Ardeshir III. great confusion and un- 
certainty prevailed at Madayn. The barbarous jealousy of Shirnyeli 
the son of Khosru Parwiz, who exterminated his brothers and his 
cousins the descendants of Nusbirvan, as well as the fury of the 
contending factions which had massacred the chief members of the 
families collateral to that of Nushirvan issuing from Behram Gdr, ap- 
peared to have extinguished the male posterity of the ancient kings. 
The magnates of Persia, divided by ambition, were unable to agree on 
the choice of a monarch. Khaled heard that the king was dead, that 
a woman had been placed on the throne, and that Azaduha, the general 
who had abandoned Hirah, was now at Madayn arousing the Persians 
to wage war. Consequently Khaled despatched two messengers, one 
of whom carried a letter for the sovereign, and the other for the people. 
The contents of both letters were these God takes away the power 
from you, and causes the true religion to appear in your country. 
Believe now in God and in His prophet, or consent to pay tribute, or 
prepare for war, because I have men with me who love death better 
than life.’’ 

This threatening message imposed on the rival pretenders silence for 
a moment ; and the princesses of the blood of Kesra Nushirvan caused 
the government of the state to be transferred to Farrukhzad son of 
Bendowan, until an individual could be found whom both the magnates 
and the people might acknowledge as king. But Farrukhzad, either 
from want of capacity or of authority, took no means suitable to arrest 
the progress of the Musalmans. Within the space, of two months 
Khaled had succeeded in collecting, through his agents all the contribu- 
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tions tlie people had engaged themselves to pay, and the greater portion 
of his army, concentrated around Hirah, had recovered itself from its 
fatigue. Impatient to extend Musalman dominion to the regions as- 
signed to the operations of lyaz B. Ghannm, and having received no 
news of this general, he believed that obstacles had impeded him, and 
intended to inarch to meet him in order to aid him in the fulfilment of 
his task. He recalled Al-Ka’k:a’ from the banks of the river Sib, and, 
having left this officer in command of Hirah, departed and progressed 
through the cultivated districts adjoining the Euphrates, and called 
Al-Eelalij (sing. Falldjah) as far as Kerbella, where he took a few days* 
rest, in order to assure himself of the obedience of the surrounding 
population. Then, preceded by Al-Akra Ben Habis at the head of the 
vanguard, he continued his route towards the north-west, and arrived 
before Anbar, a town situated on the Euphrates, defended by a deep 
fosse and good fortifications, under the governor, i.e, Marzban Shirzad, 
and defended by its Arab inhabitants, as well as Persian soldiers ; there 
were also the Christian Arabs of Hirah, of Mocul and Jezirab, with the 
tribes Beni Bel 5 :r and I’ji who had been put to flight by Kbaled and had 
taken refuge in the fort of Anbar. When Khaled approached them 
he beheld men covered with iron from head to foot, of whose bodies 
no part was bare except the eyes. Accordingly be made his archers 
advance and said to them, ‘‘ This day the action is yours : you must 
aim correctly, the sword can effect nothing against them.” The archers 
then poured a shower of arrows against the Persians, aiming only at 
their eyes, and blinding one or two thousand of them. Shirzad pro- 
posed a capitulation to Khaled, and he consented on condition that the 
former should retire to Mesopotamia with his troops, carrying only the 
clothes they wore, and provisions for a march of three days. ShirzM 
departed and marched to Madayn, where he was blamed by Bahman* 
for having capitulated, but he replied, By a single discharge of 
arrows 2000 of my men have been blinded; and when the Arabs wbo 
served in my army saw this, they shouted that we ought to surrender 
ourselves.” 

This battle is called Zat-aEO*yfin,” or ^^the day of eyes,” which is 
briefly narrated by Tabari, and who says nothing about Anbar, to take 
which Kbaled ordered ail the camels of his army which were exhausted 
by fatigue to be killed on the next day, and their bodies thrown into 
the fosse, so that they served as a bridge for the Musalmans to make 
an assault on the walls, in which they gained the advantage. 
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Khaled confided tlie keeping of Anbar to tbe Tamimite Zibri].van B. 
Bedr, and marched to A’yn Tamr, a town situated three stages north- 
west of Anbar on the confines of the desert. There a strong Persian 
garrison commanded by a general named Mehran B. Behram Chnbin 
had shut itself up, and was supported by a large body of Arab Chris- 
tians, whose chiefs were Akka and Hozayl. The former of these said 
to Mehran, ‘‘ Leave to us the care of repelling Ehaled ; we Arabs 
know better how to fight Arabs than you do."’ Mehran willingly 
accepted this proposal, and Akka posted himself on the road where the 
Muhammadans were expected. He was however defeated and made 
prisoner by Khaled’s own hand, whilst Hozayl escaped with a portion 
of the beaten troops; and Mehran, being alarmed, evacuated the fort 
of A’yn Tamr, fleeing with his Persians in the direction of Madayn. 
A remnant of the troops of Akka, however, took up their position in the 
fort, and, putting themselves into a state of defence, valiantly resisted 
several assaults of Khaled, who soon besieged and compelled them to 
surrender unconditionally. He slew all these Arabs, as well as their 
chief Akka, whom he had already captured before; he also made 
prisoners of all the women and children he found in the town. He 
took away also the students belonging to the seminary of the church 
of A’yn Tamr. Now Khaled, who entertained no apprehensions of 
any great molestations on the part of the Persians in his recent con- 
quests, hastened to aid his colleague lyaz B, Ghanum, who had sent 
him a message asking for assistance from Daumat Jandal,’^ where he 
had in the beginning of the campaign experienced a check, and where 
he still w^as. 

Zibrikdn B. Bedr, who had been appointed governor of Anbar by 
Khaled, sent him the following letter : — “ When thou hadst departed 
from the Saw^ad to Daumat-al-Jandal, the Persians thought that thou 
hadst returned [to Medinah], and the troops which were scattered have 
reassembled ; they are commanded by two generals, named Zermihr 
and Ruzheh, who have united under their banners all the fugitives, 
and have taken possession of three fortresses in the Sawad, namely, 
Hasid, Khanafis, and Muzayya’k. I fear they will attack Anbar 

^ The point struclc; on a line drawn from tbe head of the Persian Gulf to the 
lowest part of the Mediterranean, by a pei’pendicular dropped on it from 
Medinah, will mark the position of Baamat Jandal pretty nearly. This town is 
5 days’ distance from Damascus, and 15 or 16 from Medinah according to 
Wright (Early Christianity in Arabia^ p. 177), and was inhabited by Chris- 
tian Arabs who became afterwards Musalm^ns. 
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"When Khtlled received this letter, he wrote to the governor of Hirah, 
Ka’ka’ B. Amru, and called him to himself, whilst he sent lyaz B. 
Ghannm to take his place at Hirah. Then he despatched Ka’ka’ to 
Hasid, which was the most considerable of the three just-mentioned 
fortresses, wdiilst he himself marched to ilnbar. Hasid was occupied 
by Eiizbeh, who had been sent there by Zermihr, whilst the latter 
had established his camp on the frontier of the Sawad. On the ap- 
proach of Ka’ka’, Enzbeli informed Zermihr and demanded reinforce- 
ments. Zermihr thereupon entrusted Mahbudaii with the command 
of the principal army, and marched himself with a considerable body of 
troops to the assistance of Rnzbeh,- 'and thus united the two generals 
attacked Krdka^ B. A’mru; both, however, ' perished in the battle, and 
their troops were put to flight, but again assembled and halted at 
Ivhanafis. 

Mahlnidan, apprised of the death of Ruzheli and of Zermihr, left his 
camp and marched with his wdiole - army to Muzayya’Iy. As soon as 
Khalecl heard of tins, he sent a letter to call Ka’ka’, and then made 
arrangements to, surprise the army of Muzayya’ly. The, garrison, 
thinking itself secure, had fallen asleep, and the gates of the fort were 
not shut. Khaled, who arrived at daybreakjf immediately threw him- 
self into the town and massacred the enemies. When the sun had 
risen, there were so many corpses within and without the fortress that 
blood flowed like a river. 

Without losing time, Khaled now passed through the localities named 
Hauran, Alrank, Ai-IIanat (crossed the Euphrates), and ran to 
Zomayl, where the Taghlibite hordes of Rabia’h B. Bojayr had 
encamped ; these he ciuished by a nocturnal surprise like the one 
he had just accomplished at Muzayya’k. Thence he turned towards 
Rozab, where a gathering of the Beni Namir and the Beni Taghlib had 
taken place under Ililal B. xiflcka, hut which dispersed at the sight of 
the Mus aim till banners. Khaled proceeded as far as Firaz, and a body 
of Persians which had occupied that position evacuated it immediately. 
This was a beautiful place on the banks of the Euphrates, where Khaled 
rested his army a whole month, and kept the Ramazan fast, a.h. 12. 
liilal B. A’kka, wKo had escaped from the fort of Rozab to the territory 
of the Romans, spoke to them as follows : — Khaled has conquered 
Eh'dk and will now turn towards Rdm, Co-operate with me to reassemble 
the Persians and the Arabs. I shall attack him, and destroy him in this 

* Midnight, — C. de P. 
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very place, on Roman soil/' The Romans accepted these propositions, 
and the Emperor of Rilm sent from Constantinople an army of 100,000 
mem Ilihil despatched messengers towards the Sawad and E’rak to 
induce tlie Arabs who had escaped from various battles to fight under 
his banner. About 30,000 joined him. A letter to the same import 
was addressed to the Persian army, and its assistance sought. 

Kbaled vras informed of these machinations, but kept himself quiet 
arid waited for the end of the month Ramazan, Then, the Roman 
army having arrived, the enemies, to the number of 180,000 men, put 
tlieinselves in inotioii against KhalecL They halted on the hanks of 
the Euphrates and sent word to Khaled to cross the river hirnseli^ 
or they vrould cross it. Khaled replied, come to attack me, 

and you ought to cross it.” Accordingly they passed over the river. 
The next niorning Khaled drew up his army in battle array and 
wxaited. At the time of noon-prayers the enemies had not yet formed 
their lines. Khaled shouted, How long shall we w'ait ? ” Then 
lie rushed at them, and they w^ere routed at the first shock. The 
Miisalmans made great carnage, and those who were not killed perish- 
ed in the waves. In this battle 10U,000 dead, Romans, Persians, and 
Arabs, were counted. Hilai B. A’kka escaped and w-as seen no more. 
The booty \vas immense. This battle was fougbt on the 12th Zul- 
Ivaklah A.n, 12 {22nd January a.d. 634). Khaled remained yet ten 
days more at Firaz, and began on the 25th Zulka’dah (1st February 
A.D, 634) Ms retreat to Hi rah, where he arrived in due time with his 
troops, although whilst these -were on the march he had paid an incog- 
nito visit to Mecca, wdiere he was present on the day of sacrifices in 
the valley of Mina on the 10th Zulhijjah (l oth February 634), 

Tabari 'was so simple-minded, and so ignorant of the vast extent 
of the Persian era])ire, as to believe that the conquest of it would be 
completed if the city of Madayn, which was merely on the outskirts 
of it, were taken. Hitherto the Ai’abs had not penetrated further 
tliaii the Persian E’ralv, the bulk of whose population consisted not 
of Persians, but of Arabs tributary to them. Khaled remained for 
some time in Hirah with the intention of concentrating all his forces 
and then marching on Madayn, but was disappointed, inasmuch as 
he w^as in the beginning of a.h, 13 recalled .by Abu Bekr and des- 


Tabari, III., p. 347. Not less than four years more elapsed, bow’ever, before 
Madayn was taken, A.n. 10 (ifcid.., p. 41d.), and in four years more, a.h. 20, 
NoUawciid was taken (ibicLi j). 467).' 
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patched to Syria against tlie Eomans, leaTing Mo^anna B. Hare,9ah to 
be the commander-in-chief of the Musalman troops in E’ralj:. 

Now great confusion arose about the succession to the throne of 
Persia. It is a well-ascertained fact that in the beginning of a.h. 13 
the first of the month Miiharram of which fell on the 7th March 63 dj 
Yazdegird, the last king of Persia, must have been on the throne 
already 1 year 7 months and 21 days, and therefore the very brief 
reigns of Shahriraz orShahriran, of Dukht Zeman, ofShapurtlie son of 
the former, and of Arzemidukht, which are so insignificant that they 
have been omitted by the majority of historians, must all have taken 
place before that time. It will be seen from the chronological table 
given in the beginning of this paper that, according to the best authori- 
ties, the reign of Puraiidukht preceded that of Arzemidukht, and can- 
not have been later than a.h. 9 ; we nevertheless find Tabari,'^' and 
Caussin de Perceval who followed both him and Ibn Khalddn, assigning 
to her a reign after a.h. 13 and after the recall of Khaled. 

When Shahriraz died, Dukht Zean, a daughter of Khosru Parviz, is 
said to have occupied the throne of Persia for a moment, and was 
succeeded by Shapilr the son of Shahriraz, who granted to his minister 
Farrukhzad B. Bendowan the hand of another daughter of Khosru 
Parviz, namely, Arzemidukht. This princess, indignant at the idea of a 
marriage which she considered ignominious, entered into a conspiracy 
with an officer named Syawuksli, who slew Farrukhzad, besieged the 
king in his palace, took possession of his person, deprived him of life, 
and placed Arzemidukht on the throne. ^ 

These sudden and violent changes, together with the disorder they 
entailed, hindered the Persians from making new efforts to wrest from 
the Musalmdns their new conquests. All this, however, made the 
position of Mosanna — who was with a feeble army compelled to hold 
a vast extent of territory incessantly threatened by an enemy whose 
resources were immense— not the less dangerous and precarious. Un- 
easy about the state of Ahu Beljr, from whom he had for some time 
not received any letters, and profiting by the respite which the Persians 
allowed him, this general determined to go himself to Medinah in 
order to solicit reinforcements, and to ask for permission to enrol under 
his hamiers those fractions of the Bekrites and other Arab tribes 
which, although they w^ere formerly guilty of apostacy and revolt, had 


^ Ibid, 111. j p. 369. 
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now returned to Islam, and eagerly offered themselves to combat the 
inndels, but whose services the Khalif had hitherto refused to accept. 
Accordingly on the clay preceding his death, Abu Beljir saw the’ 
arrival of Mo^sanna Ben Haredi, vrhomKhaled had, on his departure to 
Syria, entrusted with the command of the Musalman troops he had in 
Persian E’rak. Although the death of Abu Bekr w^as drawing near, 
he still retained Ml lucidity of mind. The statement made to him 
by Mo^amia concerning the position of the army in E’rak excited 
all his solicitude, and he sent for O’mar. “Listen/' said he, “ to the 
instructions I have to give thee, and promise me to carry them out. 
This day is, I believe, the last of my life. Begin to-morrow morning to 
make a soiemn appeal to the Musalmans that the men able to bear 
arms may depart in all haste, and join the troops of Mosaima. If 
the generals who are fighting in Syria are successful, cause the troops 
of Khaled to return to the E'rak as soon as they have become masters 
of the chief points of that country." Ahu Bekr expired that very 
evening. Pie had reigned 2 years 3 months and some days. His death 
is said to have taken place between the 16th and 22nd Jornada the 2nd 
A. H. 13, or between the i 8th and 28th August 634.'^ 

The first act of O’ mar was to deprive Khaled of his command in 
Syria, then he convoked the Musalmans and addressed them as 
follows : — “ Musalmans ! God has promised to His prophet that he 
would cause his people to conquer Syria, the country of Rum and 
Persia ; and God never leaves his promises unfulfilled. No'w, do not 
hesitate. Plere is Mo^aiina, who has come to'* you from E’rak I De- 
part to E’rak 1" But no one responded to this appeal. Then O’ mar 
eontinued: — “ Yfiio will sacrifice his life and his property for the cause 
of God?" No one offered himself, as they were all discontented with 
O’ mar because he had removed Khaled from the chief command of the 
troops, in spite of the brilliant victories he had achieved in the cause 
of Islam. O’mar remained confused at these refusals, and felt ashamed 
ill the presence of Mosanna. The Mohajers, the Angars, and a multi- 
tude of other Musalmans were present in the assembly. The next day 
O’mar again harangued the people ; he recited many verses of the 
Koran, hut in vain ; no Musalman presented himself to depart, and the 
assembly dispersed. The third day O’mar delivered another oration to 


^ According to tlie Annals of Eutycbias, Oxon, 1658, Abu Bekr is said to Lave 
reigned from 28fcli May 632 till 28th August 634. 
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encourage tlie people to war, but unsuccessfully, then Mosaiiim rose 
and said, ** Musalmans, hasten to the sacred war I Fear not any rery 
great dangers on the side of Persia or E’rak, as these countries are 
more easy to conquer than any others. The greatest portion of E’ral?: 
is already conquered, Hirah and the Saw4d are in our hands ; the 
Persians are in a precarious position and the Musalmans hare the 
adrantage over them ; I have already a strong army there, but I desire 
to go with reinforcements in order to revive tbe courage of the Musal- 
rnans.’-^ 

The first man who rose in consequence of this appeal was Abu 
aydah B. Masu’d. This man, who had not been a companion of the 
prophet, stood up and said, Commander of the Faithful I F consent 
to depart with all those of my people who shall be willing to follow 
me/^ Another, Sa'd B. O’baydah, a man of considerable importance, 
then spoke, but O’ mar, afilicted by the hesitation he perceived, said, 

Musalmans, you cannot [always] remain in the territory of Mekka and 
Aledinah, and you cannot betake yourselves to other countries. Since 
Hejaz exists, commerce with Syria, the E’rak, Abyssinia, and Yemen 
has been carried on at Mekka and Medinah, and in the just-mentioned 
countries fruits, corn, an fl other goods have been sought, so that a living 
has been made. hTow^ however, the whole world is your enemy. If 
you do not mean to wage war against your enemies you must make peace 
with them, else you cannot remain here any longer, you would be des- 
titute and miserable.’^ The people present considered this reasoning 
just, and unanimously declared their readiness to depart ; in this man- 
ner one thousand men presented themselves. O’ mar speaking to Mo- 
aanna sard, Thou hast in the E’rak 10,000 men whom Khaled has 
left thee ; here are yet one thousand more, who will suffice to reinforce 
■■ 'thy :army.” ■ 

Then he designated Abu O’baydali as commander-in-chief. But 
the people said, Give us another general, some one of the com- 
panions of the propbet, — one who has fought at Bedr.” O’mar re- 
plied, “Yon hesitated when I exhorted you to depart. For three 
days not a man responded to my appeal I iN'ow preference is due 
to him who offered himself first,” Accordingly he gave to Abu O’ bay- 
dah not only the command of the troops wffio w^ere to enter on 
the campaign, but also of those wBo were already in the E’rdk. He 
ordered Mo^anna to start in advance to carry this news to the troops, 
and to surrender to Abu O’ bay dah the command of his own soldiers 
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imniediately on liis arrival, and to march under the orders of the ne-^v 
general. Mo.vaiuia then departed and arrived in Hirah.'*^ 

Chapter III. — The Musalma'ns again lose the E’ra'k. 

It has been mentioned above that Syawiikhsh had, after killing 
Shapur the son of Shahriraz, and his minister Farrukhzad, placed 
Arzeniidukht, the daughter of Khosrii Parviz, on the throne of 
Persia. Puraii, another daughter of Khosrii Parviz, who enjoyed much 
respect, and had often been selected as an umpire among the various 
factions which divided the Persians, hastened to inform Eustnm the 
governor of Khorasan of the murder of his father, Farrukhzad. On 
receiving this news, Eiistuin, impelled by a desire for vengeance, im- 
mediately left Khorasan and hastened to Madayn, where he put to 
flight the troops opposed to him by Arzemidukht and Syawukhsh, put 
out the eyes of the former, killed the latter, and placed Piiraiidiikht 
on the throne. This princess accordingly became the queen, whilst 
Rustum was to be the generalissimo of all the military forces of Persia, 
and co-regent with her for ten years, on the condition that if at the 
expiration of this term some male descendant of Khosru Parviz should 
be discovered, the supreme pow'-er would devolve on him as king, but 
that in the contrary case it would continue to abide in the female line 
of the royal dynasty. 

As soon as Rustum had been invested with authority, he despatched 
emissaries to various quarters of Arabian E’rak in order to rouse the 
population against the Musalmans, whilst he sent a body of troops 
commanded by Julinusf from Madayn towards Hirah in order to 
expel the Musalmans. This was the position of aifairs when the 
general Mo^anna returned, after an absence of more than a month, 
from Medinah to Hirah. On his arrival Mo^anna learnt that already 
several of the Dehkan class, or large landholders, were beginning to 
I’evolt; and that the Persian officers JSTarsi and Jaban had collected 
imposing forces, the former being stationed in the district of Kaskar, 
and the latter in that of Furat-Badakla. This news made Mosanna 
apprehensive of a simultaneous attack in front and rear, and there- 
fore he iirst of all concentrated all his detachments scattered along 


Tabari, III. 309. 

t This may liavc been a Eomau, as tbo name is merely a transliteration of 
Galoinis, or Gallienns, 
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the rirer Sib and in other localities at Hirah, which he then evacuated 
with all his troops, and retired towards the southern extremity of E’raly 
to Khaifan, on the fringe of the desert, where he waited for his chief, 
Ahii O’baydali, wlio soon made, his appearance at the head of the 
reinforcements he brought. The Musalmaiis thus strengthened at- 
tacked Jiiban and defeated him at I^amarik ; he w^as made prisoner 
by a man named Aktal, who meant to kill him, hut allowed him 
to escape on receiving some precious stones. Jabaii, however, being 
unable to run, wandered about,, and being brought into the presence 
of Abu ■' Ohaydali, the" general said, ^‘He cannot be killed, as a 
Musalnian had given him quarter/’ He Avas consequently set at 
liberty/^' This is xio doubt the same Jaban whom the author of the 
Bauzat-al-cafa converts all of a sudden to Islam by stating that when 
he was unhorsed he immediately shouted the words, There is no 
God but Allah,” &c., whereby he saved his life, and paid in addition a 
considerable ransom. 

"When Abu O’haydah w^as encamped at ISTamarily and was just 
about to distribute the plunder, he heard that Narsi had collected 
a numerous army and that Eustum was sending troops to aid him. 
He immediately left his camp to attack hTarsi before the arrival of 
the just-mentioned reinforcements. Narsi, on the other hand, being 
informed of the march of Abu O’baydah, came out from the fortress, 
and a battle took place in which he was defeated and the fortress of 
Al-Sal.catiyyah taken. The booty taken there was a large quantity 
of provisions, and among them a number of things totally unknown 
to Musalmans and never before seen by them. 

The inhabitants of Kaskar feared that Ahu O’baydah might devas- 
tate the whole district, and therefore tlie Dehkans, owners, and other 
inhabitants came from every village to Abu O’baydah to treat with 
him. He granted them peace and imposed tribute on them. AYhen 
the Dehkans arrived to pay tribute they brought at the same time a 
large quantity of cakes of all kinds such as the Arabs had never seen, 
as well as great birds of Kaskar. The Arabs thought they were 
ostriches, whose flesh they never eat. As to the cakes, they all asked 
what these things were and how they were called. AVhen Ahu 
O’baydah asked about the birds he was told that they were domestic 
fowls. Then he exclaimed, Glory be to God who has created such 
a bird for his servants!” Then he asked the Dehkans, ‘'"Why have 


# Tabari, III. 371. 
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you bronglit me these things? I am not in the habit of recemiig 
presents for myself alone?" The Dehkans replied, ‘‘ We have brought 
these presents for the chiefs."" 

Abu O’baydah despatched a messenger to carry to O" mar the fifth 
part of the booty and news of the taking of Namarik: and Kaslcar. He 
sent him at the same time dried meat, small dried apricots, and fatten- 
ed iish. The news of these victories gave much satisfaction to O’ mar, 
on account of the reproaches he had met with for removing Khaled 
from the commandership. He was also greatly pleased on beholding 
the fifth part of the spoils, and on hearing everything that was told 
him about the birds, the dishes, and the cakes. 

Chapter IV.— The Battle of the Bridge. 

When Jaliiius waited on Rustum, the latter hlainecl him for his 
flight. The news of this defeat having reached Purandukht, she sent a 
magnate of Persia named Baliman Jadnyeh, who was one of the 
highest ofiicers of the army, with 30,000 men and 30 elephants, against 
Abu O’baydah; she gave him also the celebrated banner called Direfsh 
Kaviaii?" which was kept in the royal treasury and considered to be of 
happy augury. t Rustum sent also Jalinus with-Bahman Jaduyeb, 
to whom he said, If he happens to flee, cut off liis head and send 
it to me."" 

Bahman J marched against Abu O’baydah, and arriving on the 
banks of the Euphrates halted near a village named Koss-al Natif. At 
this news Abu O’bajdah left Kaskar, gave the command of the vanguard 
to Mosanna B. Ha"re«ah, and also marched to the Euphrates, halting 
near a village called Marwaha, Thus the two armies, separated by the 
river, came in sight of each other, but the bridge connecting its hanks 
gave the name to the battle which ensued. This bridge was thrown 
across the river by Ahu O’baydah, over which he passed with his army, 
consisting of 10,000 men, without minding the representations of his 
principal ofiicers, and gave the signal for attacking the Persians. Bah- 


« Tabari, III. 374. 

t This celebrated standard was formed of tiger-skins set with jewels, and 
was 12 cubits long by 8 broad. It is described in detail in tbo ShaLnamah. 

J Surnanied by tbe Arabs Mhajehy endued with eyebrows’ ; for the same 
reason, i. e. their aT'ei,'’sion to remember strange names, they dubbed, cen* 
turies afterwards, when jSTapoJeon Bonaparte was in Egypt, one of his generals 
Abu ZijciJ^ ' the fatlier of glass,’ because he wore spectacles; and another 
ahfarwahf * the owner of fur,* on account of his pelisse. 
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man bad ranged bis elephants in a line with orders to allow tliem to 
fight this da3^freel5^: their trunks were protected and their bodies cover-* 
ed. When, all vras ready the keepers impelled the elephants with ^^ells, 
and the Musalmiios, /who had never before seen, them, were confused ; 
their horses, terrified at the sight of these animals and by the noise of their 
bells, retreated.: . Some troopers were successful in stopping their horses 
after alighting and in leading them back, but none were able to keep 
them quiet.' The elephants rushed into the midst of the Miisalmaii 
ariuy and broke its lines. Then the Arabs abandoned their horses and 
threw themselves on the elephants, whose trunks they attacked with their 
sabres but were unable to iiidict any wounds on tliem.^ Nevertheless the 
elephants, frightened by the glare of the swords as well as the blows, 
concentrated themselves on a single point, and the Musalmaiis, abandon- 
ing them, likewise massed themselves on one spot, opposite to the Per- 
sian arm}^ and engaged in the fight. The Persians sustained the shock 
for a while, but soon began to dee, and many of them v/ere cut to ])ieces, 
so tliat by the time of evening prayers 6000 of them had been killed 
and a certain number made prisoners, 

Balirnan Jaduyeh, wdio resisted the assaults of the i\Iusalmans, never 
left his post, and encouraged his soldiers to fight. A portion of his 
troops had remained with him, and he endeavoured to recall those who 
had ded. Then Abu O’baydah shouted, “After all, the elephants de- 
cide the affair. As long as these are not repelled the enemies will not 
yield.” The soldiers answ^ered, “ What is to he done ? Our arms take 
no effect on the elephants, who are covered with iron from head to foot.” 
Abu O’baydah called for a Persian prisoner, whom he asked how an ele- 
phant is to be dealt with, and he replied, “ If his trunk is cut he can no 
more draw breath, and dies.” Hereupon Ahu O’baydah himself alight- 
ed, took his shield and sword, went to the white elephant and struck his 
trunk, which, however, the animal stretched out, and seizing therewith 
Abu O’baydah crushed him under foot. The keepers jingled their little 
bells as a signal of joy and victory, shouting, We have slain the king 
of the Arabs.” Hereupon those of the Persians who had fled returned. 
The Aiusalmans surrounded the corpse of Abu O’baydab, and the Per- 
sians had the advantage. Then an Arab named Jabr B. Nofayr took up 
the standard and the Musalmdns recommenced the fight, but the Per- 
sians soon killed him also ; hereupon another general snatched up the 
banner, who likewise fell, and the same was the case with the seven 
chiefs Abu O’ bay dali had designated. At last Mo^anna B. Ha recall 
took tiic standard of command, and the Musalmans ranged themselves 
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wilder liis orders^ but, they could not resist the Persians, who had ob- 
tained the advantage over them, and fled.^^ 

When Mosamia perceived that the army was yielding, he retreated 
gently to protect the flight of the Musalmans in order to allow 
them to cross the bridge. A man of the Beni Sakf named A'hdnllali 
B. Maiwl, however, outsped the. troops, and destroyed the bridge by 
sinking the two first boats of it. He placed himself on the wav 
and shouted, Musalmans ! Beturii to the battle T’ But the soldiers^ 
cavalry as ^vell as iiiiaiitry, threw themselves into the river, and a cer- 
tain number of them perished in the waves. When Mo^amia arrived 
and found the bridge cut, he asked A’bdullali why he had acted in this 
mariner, and the latter replied, ‘‘ To hinder the troops from fleeing.’’ 
Mh^'amm replied, “^/riiou hast done wrong, and hast caused Miisal- 
iTiaiis to perish.” Then he struck him several times on the head with 
his whip, and ' alighting had the 'boats properly united and the bridge 
repaired. Although he was himself wounded on the side by a lanc^- 
tbrust, he waited till all the soldiers had passed, then followed, and 
had the bridge sunk. The fugitives took the road to Medinah ; but 
Mo6‘aniia, being unable to march, remained with 3, 000 men on the 'Spot 
where he -was. At the moment when Bahman ladiiyeli arrived near 
the destroyed bridge and was about to reconstruct it in order to 
pursue the Musalmuns, he received the news that the army of Persia 
had revolted against Purandukht, not desiring to have her any longer 
for a queen, and against Eustum the generalissimo. A letter recalled 
Bahman Jadujeh in all haste to Madayn, and lie immediately left the 
.army. 

This battle, called the day of the bridge ” or of Koss-al-Natif, as 
well as the clay of Marwalia, and of Kirkis, near which the combat took 
[dace, %vas fought in the month Sha’baii a.h. 13 (Oct. 13 a,d. 
034) ;t 4,001) Musalmaiis lost their lives, and 2,000 others returned 
to Medinah covered with shame. It would have been impossible for 
I\Io.yamm to escape complete destruction had not Firuzan, aided by 
numerous adherents, come foiuvard to dispute the authority of Riistum, 
and both factions being under arms a civil war seemed imminent; 
therefore Bahman never followed up his victory, but hastened to sup- 


=» laflari, III. 370. 

t AJtio this date appears to be too, late, as according to the narrative the 
reign of Yazdegird liacl not yet begun, whereas according to the date it had 
lasted already more ihan 3 years and 3 months. 
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port Biistum in Madayn instead of pursuing tlie Arabs, as was just 
mentioned above, because Firuzan wished to oust him from power, 
which he appears after all to have taken away from him, as we 
afterwards find Firuzan sent by Purandukht and fighting against 
the Arabs 5 '*' according to others, however, these two rivals came to a 
compromise among themselves, and henceforth acted as colleagues in 
concert with each other, so that the dissensions which agitated Ma~ 
dayii were for a short time calmed. 

Mo^anna, although for the moment no more threatened by the Persian 
army, which had departed to Madayn with Bahman, did not consider 
it prudent to remain in a position as advanced as Marwaiia, but went 
and established his camp on the brink of the desert between Kadesyali 
and Khalfan, where he was gradually reinforced by hordes of nomadic 
Arabs who marched and joined him by order of the Khalif. Eustum and 
Firuzan, the t’wo rivals who had now become colleagues, being inform- 
ed of the concentration of troops taking place around Mo^anna, des- 
patched Mihranthe Hamdaniat the head of 10,000 men to disperse it. 
Mihrjin advanced along the banks of the Euphrates and detached some 
officers to Hirah, who were received without resistance by the inhabitants; 
but a Miisalmdn, who had remained in the town, secretly conveyed in- 
formation to Mo^anna about the march of the foe. Accordingly Mo- 
«anna immediately put himself in motion to encounter Alihraii, and enter- 
ing the district of Furat Badakla he formed his camp on the right bank 
of the Euphrates, and Mihran soon made his appearance on the left 
The two armies remained for some days opposite to each other, and whilst 
the people anxiously waited for the issue of the struggle about to break 
out, two hordes of Arab Christians belonging to the Mesopotamian 
tribes Taghleb and Namar, which had come to these localities for the 
purpose of selling horses, offered their services to Moi'anna, preferring 
to make common cause with the nation from which they had sprung 
than with the Persians. Momnna accepted the iiseful auxiliaries | and 
. Mihran having crossed the Euphrates without opposition on the part 
of the Musalmans, a combat took place in the month Eamzan a. h. 
13 (Nov. 634), in wffiich Mihran was slain, a moiety ofliisarmy annihil- 
ated, and the rest put to flight. The most acute loss with which the 
IMusalmans obtained this cicarly-hought victory was that of Masu’d B, 
Hare.$ah, the brother of their commander-in-chief. 


Tabari, p. 381. 
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The Arabs pursued the fugitives as far as the district of Sib and even 
to the gates of Sabat, a town situated on the Tigris • opposite to 
Madayn, plundering and devastating everything on their route, and 
bringing back immense booty to the camp. Afterwards Mosanna again 
entered Hirah, where the women and children of Musalman soldiers 
had been left since the retreat from Marwaha, and were well treated 
by the inhabitants, from whom he nevertheless exacted a slight aug- 
mentation of tribute for having sheltered the officers of Mihraii. 

Having taken a few days’ rest in Hirah, Mo^anna entrusted the town 
to the keeping of Beshir, and marched with the bulk of the army to 
Al-Lis, a village in the territory of Anbar, on the eastern bank of the 
Euphrates, whence he sent out detachments of cavalry to pillage the 
whole region fertilized by the Tigris and subject to the Persians, whilst 
he himself surprised Khaiiafis, and afterw^ards Baghdad, which hap- 
pened as follows : — 

A man came to Momma and said, The Persians hold twice a 
year a fair, to which merchandize, in greater quantity than exists in 
the whole world, is brought. This fair takes place in a village situ- 
ated on the banks of the Euphrates and called Baghdad.” Momma 
replied, Find me a guide who can lead me there through byeways,” 
When the guide arrived, Mo^anna departed with two thousand men. 
After having marched for three days through out-of-the-way localities, 
they arrived at Baghdad, killed two thousand men of the garrison 
which they had surprised, and put the others to flight. The Musal- 
mans took away one thousand camels loaded with goods of all kinds, 
and returned to the Sawad, whence they made plundering raids in all 
directions ; these also, however, soon ceased, as will now be shown, and 
they retreated soon after the accession of Yazdegird towards the desert, 
leaving the Persians in full possession of E’ rale. 

Chapter V. — Yazdegird IV., the last op the Sa^sa^nians. 

Eustnm and Firuzan had made no efforts to put a stop to the just- 
mentioned raids, and this inaction displeased the people as well as tbe 
magnates of Persia, who attributed all the misfortunes of the State to 
the rivalries of these two men, so much so that they rose against them 
and threatened them with death. Seeing that they had no chance of 
retaining authority, Firuzan and Bustum determined to give Persia a 
king who might enjoy the support of the people. Accordingly they 
caused all the wives and concubines of the royal family massacred by 
Shiruyeh to be sought out and questioned. After the murder of these 
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princes their wives iiacl been sbnt up in a palace, where Sliiriiy eh liaci 
caused their male infants to be slain. But the ingenious tenderness of 
a mother might have robbed the executioner of a victim. Indeed, one 
of these women confessed that she had succeeded in saving the life of a 
son of Siiehrjar Ben Khosru Parviz, whom she let down from a window 
in a basket tied to a rope, and entrusted to a relative, to be brought up 
secretly. This young scion of the royal house, named Yaz degird, at 
that time about twenty, years old, was found, and, after being recognized, 
was acknowledged sovereign by acclamation, whereupon all the, fac- 
tions that had hitherto separated the Persians, forgot their divisions, and 
united in one common feeling of devotion to the person of the new 
monarch, and in zeal for the public interest. 

Yazdegird, being intelligently advised, and profiting by the enthusiasm 
of the people, immediately took measures to drive out the Musalmans 
from Arabian E’rak. I^umerous troops were raised, and generals 
appointed to march with them simultaneously to Aiibar, Hirah, and 
Obolla. These threatening preparations, with the 'activity and vigour 
they presaged with reference to the forthcoming military operations, 
produced a deep impression upon the rural as well as upon the town 
population which had submitted to the Musalmans, their minds were 
excited, and symptoms of insurrection began to appear on all sides. 
Mo^anna, aware of his inability to resist the impending storm, prudently 
yielded to the signs of the times, and retired in the month Ziilka’dah 
A.H. 13 (eud of December 634) towards the desert, allowing the Per- 
sians to occupy without any resistance all the points of the E’rak 
where the Musalmans had been masters. 

‘Whilst Mosaiina was taking this defensive position, and Western 
E’rak again obeyed Persia, he wrote to O’ mar, The situation of the 
Persians is strengthened, they are killing Musalmans. A king has 
ascended the throne, and a general is marching against us,”''* The 
Khalif O’mar was determined at any cost to reconquer E’rak, and 
despatched messengers demanding new soldiers from every Arab tribe. 
According to the position of their territories, some of these tribes were 
enjoined to send their levies direct to E’rak, wdiilst others had to take 
the route to the Hejaz in order to concentrate themselves at Zerar near 
j\Iediiiali, where some of the contingents actually arrived about the 
month Zulhejjah a. h. 13 (Jan. -Feb. 635), and where also O’rnar" 


# Tabari, III. 385. 
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Mmself, leaving A’li as liis representative at Medinali, made liis appear- 
ance in the company of the principal men among the Mohdjer and the 
An^ar, on New Year’s Day a.h. 14 (26 Feb. 635). In a comicil there, 
O’ mar intimated his desire of himself leading the army to E’rak, but 
%vas dissuaded by his chief councillors ; and at last Sa’d Ben Abu Vol^a^, 
one of the warriors who had most bravely fought at the battle of Ohod 
to defend the life of Muhammad, was appointed commander-in-chief of 
the expedition. 

O’mar had also informed the Arabs who wished to shake off the 
Musalman yoke after the death of Muhammad, and had revolted against 
Abu Bekr, but afterwards again made profession of Islam, that 
he would accept their services. This declaration attracted multitudes 
of Arabs who were ready to take part in the war against the infidels, 
and thus to show the sincerity of their return to the religion of the 
prophet. When Sa’d arrived in the country of the Beni Tamym he 
added to his troops 4,000 men of this tribe and of the Beba’b, who 
were expecting him on the frontier of their territory. Then he went to 
Zorud, where he encamped and halted, thinking that Mo,sanna would 
come there ; the latter, however, never arrived, but died at Zukar in 
consequence of the w^ound he had received in his side at the Battle of 
the Bridge ; hut his wife, being very beautiful, was married by Sa’d. 

As soon as Yazdegird had become aware of the first movements of 
Sa’ d, he ordered a considerable army to be levied, which was destined to 
march against him under the command of Bus turn, who enjoyed at that 
time among the Persians the highest military reputation. 12,000 soldiers 
were assembled at Sabat for this expedition, hut Bustum, who did not 
approve of it, was dilatory, because according to his opinion it would 
have been best to divide this army into several corps, to be sent one 
afher the other against the Musahnans, wdio would, even incase of 
defeating each of these separate corps, become fatigued and diminished 
in numbers by successive attacks, when he would afterwards himself 
come forth with a numerous reserve force to inflict more sure blows 
upon the enfeebled enemy ; whereas in case he were all at once to 
engage against the Musalmans all the disposable forces of Persia and 
w'ere to he defeated, there ’^as reason to fear that the Persians would 
never recover their courage after such a catastrophe, and that the fate of 
the empire would he seriously compromised. As all these reasons did 
not appear convincing to Yazdegird, Eustum went to Sabat to take com- 
mand of the army, but still delayed his departure under various pretexts. 
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Yazdegird had also induced Kabds B. Kabils B. Munzir IV., one 
of the last scions of the royal race of Hirah, who was there living 
in obscurity, to debauch the Beni Shayban and other Bakrites consti- 
tuting the Musalmaii detachments stationed at Kotkotana and Zuk:^r, 
on the promise to reinstall him as king of Hirah in case of success. 
Accordingly, Kabus took up his quarters at Kadesyah, on the limits 
of the desert, whence he wrote to the Bakrites seeking to awaken the 
ancient bonds of attachment which united them to his family, and 
endeavouring to attract them ; but these stratagems took no effect,— on 
the contrary, Mua’nnah B. Hare<yah, brother of the general who had 
recently died, left the camp of Zukar, marched towards Kahns, sur- 
prised Mm in Kadesyah, and killed him, with all those who had accom- 
panied him in this enterprise. 

Chapter VI. — Progress of the Musalma'ns, 

At Shiraf all the troops who had obeyed Mo^anna gradually con- 
centrated themselves around the new commander-in-chief, except 
Mua’nnah, who, having been delayed in the just-mentioned expedition 
against Kabds, was tlie last to arrive. He brought to Sa’d B. Vokilg the 
letter dictated by his brother Mo^anna at the moment when his end 
drew near. This general offered to his successor the advice which an 
experience of several years of fighting against the Persians had en- 
abled him to give : — He entreated Sa’d to harass the enemy by invasions, 
but never to endanger the bulk of his army by marching into the heart 
of E’rak as long as union prevailed in the government of Yazdegird, 
and not to accept a battle except on the confines of the desert, where 
the Musalmans might find a retreat in case of a check ; he terminated 
his letter by recommending Selma his wife to the benevolent protec- 
tion of Sa’d, who, as has been seen above, immediately married her, 
and, acknowledging the wisdom of Mosanna’s advice, eulogized him 
publicly. 

The number of warriors who had been commanded by Mo^anna 
amounted to about 12,000 men; namely, 8,000 of the posterity of 
Eabya’h, among whom 6,000 were Bakirites ; 2,000 Bajilahs, and 2,000 
of the Kozaa and Tay. Other new levies were still arriving, among whom 
were 1,700 Kindians led by Al-Asha’^ Ben Kays, heir of the princes 
of Kindah, who had remained inactive since Abu Bekr had pardoned 
his revolt. These troops together with those brought by Sa’d formed 
a total of about 30,000 men. 
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More than a month elapsed in organizing the army and placing it 
on a new footing. Sa’d arranged it in divisions, subdivisions, and com- 
panies broken up into squads of ten men each, every one being com- 
manded by its decurion, in imitation of the method adopted by Mu- 
hammad in all his expeditions. All the officers, the subaltern as well 
as the higher ones, were selected among the oldest Musalmaiis, but espe- 
cially among those who had fought under the prophet. Yet another 
month elapsed in transmitting news of these arrangements to the Khalif, 
and waiting for his orders to begin operations. These orders arrived at 
last : the army moved away from Shiraf and set out in the direction of 
Kadesyah, but halted first at Ozayb, where it took possession of a small 
fort abandoned by the Persian garrison at its approach. From this place 
Sa’d B. Voka9 despatched squadrons of cavalry to scour the country all 
round ; one of these detachments advanced in the direction of Hirah 
and met a company of Persians conveying Sinnin, the sister of the 
Marzban who commanded the city, to the governor of another place, 
whose bride she was. Her escort was soon dispersed, and she was, 
together with the rich dowry intended for her husband, carried to the 
camp of Ozayb. 

Kadesyah, on the western frontier of E’rak, was situated four miles 
north-east of Ozayb and about four leagues distant from Hirah, between 
the “ ditch of Shapur,”* a fosse dug by the just-named king to impede 
the invasion of the Arabs, and the bed of an old arm or canal of the 
Euphrates at that time nearly dry, called “ Al-a’tyfc” crossed by 
the Kantarat-al-a’tyk,” Le, bridge of the a’tyly or old arm, on the 
road leading to Hirah. Kadesyah succumbed without a blow, and the 
Musalmaii vanguard took up a position near it, in front of the just- 
mentioned bridge, whilst Sa’d with the rearguard stationed himself at 
Kodays, a small fort in the district of Ozayb, the rest of the army being 
scattered on the intervening ground, whilst the wives and children of 
the soldiers remained under the protection of a detachment in Ozayb 
itself. 

In this position Sa’d determined to wait for the attack of the Per- 
sians, hut the troops of Yazdegircl, shut up in the towns and fortresses 

^ Tlie Klumdah Shdhpiir was a broad and deep trench extending’ from the 
tow^n of Hyt to the district of Kazima on the Persian Gulf, w'hicii proved in the 
end but a weak obstacle to the Arabs, as the greater part was soonJil!et-l with 
sand. Its traces, however, still existed in front of tlie little town ot Kadesyah, 
and a portion of it "was yet kept in good condition. (Caus&m do Percevai^ 
Essai suT Vllistoirc des Anibes, &o. 11. p. 51.) 
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situated on both banks of the Euphrates, kept themselves immoveablea 
desirous to allure the enemy into the interior of the country, where 
they hoped to be able to fight liim to greater advantage. Meanwhile 
squadrons of Musalmaii cavalry were gradually detached from head- 
quarters, and devastated the whole frontier from Anbar as far as the dis- 
trict of Kaskar and of Maysan. They rushed suddenly on unprotected 
points and carried off cattle, grain, fruits and provisions, which they 
rapidly conveyed to their camp, and thus maintained abundance. The 
agricultural population, being greatly distressed by these raids^ inces- 
santly complained to Yazdegird, and at last declared that in case of his 
failing to succour it, the people would be compelled to hold out their 
hands, to the Miisalmans. 

Chapter VII. — The Musalma'n Deputation to Yazdegird. 

AVhilst Yazdegird, much agitated by the depredations of the Arabs 
and the cries of distress of his people, was endeavouring to spur 
Rustum his generalissimo to energetic measures, a deputation of 
fourteen Miisalmans'^ arrived in Madayn. The noble and venerable 
aspect of the oldest, the proud and martial bearing of the youngest, the 
simplicity of their costume, their striped cloaks, their sandals, the 
slender whips they carried in their hands, the beauty and vigour of 
tbeir horses, all struck with surprise the people whom curiosity had 
gathered around them. 

After they had been brought into the presence of Yazdegird, he 
asked them first some indifferent questions through an interpreter. He 
wdshed to knowhow they called their cloaks, whips, and sandals. They 
replied Burd^ Saiit, and Na’L The analogy between the sound of these 
Arabic wmrds and the Persian ones designating ideas of taking, burning, 
and lamenting, appeared of so unwelcome a purport to the monarch 
and his officers that they changed colour. 

‘'*What motive brings you here?’" then said Yazdegird, “and why 
has your nation taken up arms against us ? ” ISTo’man B, Makarrin, 
wffio w^as the spokesman of his colleagues, replied, “God commanded 
us by the mouth of his prophet to extend the dominion of Islam over 
all nations. That order we obey, and say to you. Become our brothers 
by adopting tlie Faitb, or consent to pay tribute if you wish to avoid 
war,':'.'' 


=» As the names of those fourteen deputies do not agree with those I find in 
Tabari, I omit them. 
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Tiie dissensions whicli liaTe for some years troubled Persia liave 
greatly emboldened you/? said Yazdegird, but we are now in a' position 
to make: yon feel our power as you experienced it formerly, when tlie 
garrisons of our frontiers sufficed to stop you or to ebastise you. Mice 
and serpents are your food, and you have notliing to dress with except 
the wool of camels and sheep. Who are you to tackle yourselves on 
to our empire? Of all the nations of the world you are the poorest, the 
• most disunited, the most ignorant, the most estranged from the arts 
which ' constitute the sources- of wealth and power. If a foolish pre- 
sumption has taken hold of you, open your eyes, and cease to indulge 
in deceitful illusions. If misery and want have driven you out from 
your deserts, wq shall grant you food and raiment, ive shall deal liber- 
ally wdth your chiefs, and we shall give you a king who will govern yon 
with gentleness and wusdom-” 

The deputies kept silence for a Vvhile, but one of them soon broke it : 

My companions,” said lie, “ are men of distinction among Arabs. If, 
in coiiseciuence of a demeanour W'hich their sense of delicacy impels 
them to use towards an august personage, they hesitate to reply, and 
frankly to express their thoughts, I shall do it for them and speak with 
■the liberty of a Bedaivi. What thou hast said about our -poverty, our 
divisions, and our state of barbarism was nevertheless true. Yes, we 
wxne so wretched that persons could be seen among us appeasing their 
hunger by feeding on insects and serpents, whilst some killed their 
daughters to avoid sharing their food with tliem. Plunged in the dark- 
ness of superstition and idolatry, without laws or restraint, always foes to 
each other, we ivere occupied only in robbing and killing each otlier. 
This is w'hat we have been. iVt present we are a new' people. God has 
raised in our midst a man, the most distinguished of Arabs by the 
nobility of his birth, by his virtues, by his genius ; and God has selected 
him to be his apostle and his prophet. . Throiigli the organ of this 
man God has said to us, I am the only Q od, eternal, the creator of 
-the universe. My goodness sends you a guide to direct you. The way 
wiiich he shows you will deliver you from the pain I reserve in the file 
to come for the impious and the criminab and will lead you near me, 
to tbe S(j|ourn of felicity/ Persuasion gradually insinuated itself into 
our hearts ; we have believed in the mission of the prophet ; we have 
recognized that his words are the words of God, and liis commands the 
commands of Giod, and that the religion he announced to ns, wliicli he 
called Islam, is the only true religion. He has enlightened our minds, 
23 r // s 
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lie lia^i extiogiiislied our hatreds, lie. has ''■united us to a society of 
brothers under laws dictated by dii^ine 'wisdom. Then lie said 'to 
^ Complete my work, spread eTerywliere the dominion of Islam. The 
earth belongs to God, he gives it 'to yon. ■ ■ The nations wiiich shall 
embrace your faith ’^^dll be assimilated to yourselves ; they shall enjoy 
the same advantages and ’wall be subject to the same laws. On those 
who will ' be desirous to retain their beliefs you are to impose the oblh 
gation of declaring themselves subject to you and of paying you tri- 
bute, in; consideration whereof you are to cover them with your .protec- 
tion. But those ^who shall refuse to accept Islam on the conditions of 
tributa:ries, you are to fight them until you have exterminated them. 
Some of you will perish in this struggle ; those '«dio fall therein will 
obtain paradise, and those who 'survive, victory.’ These are the des- 
tinies of powur and glory towards which we ^ confidently march. At 
present thou kiiowest us : it is for thee to choose either Islam or tribute^ 
or' else ’^var unto death.” 

‘*IfI entertained no regard ibr your quality as deputies,” replied 
. Yazdegird, would iiistantlj deprive ■ you of life.” Uttering these 
W’ords, he' ordered a bag full of earth to' be brought, and ironically 
allodiiig, to .the tribute- the envoys had ventured to demand he , said 
to tbeiu, '“This is all you will get from me. Eetiini to your 
general. Inform him that Eustum will in a fe'iv days go to bury 
him with his whole army in the trench of Eddesjah,” Then he 
added, ““Let this bag be placed on the shoulders of the chief of 
the deputation, and let these men he pushed out from the gates of 
]\Iadayn.” Asim Ben A’mru hastened forward to receive this load, 
and, far from feeling humbled therebv', he lifted it on his head with 
an air of satisfaction, 'which appeared to Yazdegird to he a mark of 
■;stupidity, 

■: .- The Arabs had -scarcely uleparted, Vvhen ..Eustum, having been:, in«: 
■formed of the details of the. confereiiee and of the manner in which 
it terioinated, immediately : understood ■ the presage -which had , excited 
;the"joy of Asira. : He sent', persons -to run' after the deputies in order;' 
to take away from them the earth 'which they v;ere carrying 
;,.fiw.ay,:, as.;.; a... ...pledge' . that .■.hLa-venr'liad.'- granted them success.';, inf their . 
w.ar -against the .■Persians";- .they had.' .however progressed . so',':' . far;; that , 
all pursuit was vain, and tvhen they reached .Kodays, Asim, deposit- 
ing tlie bag before his general, exclaimed, ““ The soil of Persia iS' 
ours-I” " f''„" 
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Chapter VIII.— Battle OF Ka^desyah, 

Bustum decided liiniself at last to put lus army in motion^ and ad- 
vanced towards tlie Euphrates. He made several halts in his inarch^ 
but wherever he passed^ the robberies and violence of his troops, which 
he vainly endeavoured to restrain, drew upon him the male dictions of the 
inhabitants, xifter that he encamped near Hirah, where lie sumiiioned 
the principal xVr ah Christians domiciled in that town to Ms presence, / 
and bitterly reproached them for having paid allegiance to the Mnsal- 
mans, as w’’ell as aided them by paying contributions. IbnBakilali, one 
of these xArabs, replied, When even your troops wT‘re compelled to 
dee from the enemy, could we alone oder useless resistance ? We are your 
subjects, and it was joiiv duty to defend us, but you knew not how to do 
it ; he not therefore offended that we have ourselves ensured our safety by 
sacriffciiig a part of our possessions. Our condition, like that of the in- 
digenous population of these countries, is to obey the ' stronger party.’ ^ 
Rustum admitted the justice of this excuse, was appeased, and dismissed 
the Christians of Hirali without exacting anything froin them . 

Hitherto Rustum had marched very slov/ly, because he was probabljg 
in spite of the magnitude of his army, apprehensive of nieetiiig the 
same fate ■ as the other generals whom the Miisalmaiis , hacl van-, 
quislied, and perhaps hoped that the enemy would, ffoni impatience, 
or from the difficulty of subsisting for a long time in the same place, 
either attack him or disperse, or pcrhitps even return to Arabia. On 
perceiving, however, that the Musalmans obstinately stuck to their 
threatening position at Kadesyah, he resolved to attack them, and 
removed his camp to the same locality, pitching it on th;e banks of the 
old arm of the Euphrates, xAhA’tyk, just opposite to that occupied by 
the vanguard of Sa’d B. Voka9. 

In order to obtain personally an opportunity of ascertaining the 
spirit which animated the Musalmans, Rustum sent an invitation to- 
some of their officers to have a parley, and Ribl’ B. Amir, Hozay- 
fall B. Hism, and j\Ioghayrali B. Slio’bah came to him one after the 
other. He could not restrain himself from admiring the firmness of 
their language and the energy of their convictions. The only result 
of these conferences was to ffx the day and the place of the battle. 
It was agreed that the Persians should cross the A’tyh tind seek the 
Musalmans on tlie other bank. Rustum demanded tbat he should 
be allowed a free passage over the bridge, hut Sa’d replied, We 
shall never yield that to you of which we are masters.” After this 
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refusal, Eustiiiii got a portioB of the A’tyk filled with riiBbisli and 
fascines, so- as to form a road, over which liis whole army marched on 
the day agreed - iip on for the battle* ' He took his position on a golden 
seat coTcred by a canopy? whilst the generals serving under his orders, 
such as Firuzaii, Mihran, Eahman, Zulhajeb, Hormxiziin, and Jalenus, 
placed the troops in battle' array, and distributed thirty -three elephants' 
bearing,' towers filled with soldiers, and' resembling moveable castles, 
among the various corps, on the flanks and the centre of the army 
: On the other handthe Musalmans also- took their measures, in ivliicli 
, however Sa’d, who siiifered from the sciatic gout, and was moreover at 
that time afriicted wuth a malady which covered Ms body with ulcers, 
not being able to take part, remained shut up in the fort of Kodays ; 
on being however informed that with reference to this strange rumours 
were afloat, he came dot, showed his w-oimds and was excused; he 
appointed Ivhaled B. Ah’fata to command in his stead, and eidiorted 
the army in a lively allocution, addressed to those who were near 
enough to hear him, to deserve by their bravery the fulfilment of 
the promises of heaven ; whilst at the same time the officers most 
distinguished for their ability to speak, as well as poets such as 
Shemmakh, Hotayah O’bdaii B. Tabib and others, kept passing 
through the lines and infiamecl the ardour of the soldiers by their 
speeches or by their verses. Then Sa’d ordered also the Surah of the 
Koran hearing the title “The spoils’* to be recited, as wvas the custom 
of the Musalmans before fighting, which excited their zeal and con» 
fidence to the highest pitch* 

The battle of Kadesy ah lasted several days before the victory was 
decided and the fighting ceased, and the Arabs assigned to each day a 
separate riaiiie. The action commenced . with single combats, but as 
the names given of the duellists by various authors do not agree, it 
wdll be best to omit them altogether. It is however certain that, as in 
several of the battles already described, also on this occasion, the hostile 
armies rushed at each other when number of duellists 

had grown very Irnge, and the excitement became general. According 
to the Raiizat-ahcafa tlie Persian champions made many prisoners by 
throwing the kamaiidf over the heads of their antagonists, and sO' 

According to Tabari, III, 388, about 50,000 men appear to liave fongbfc 
In tljis battle on the Persian, and 30,000 on the Musalman side. 

t The hammid was a long rope with a noose— the lasso still hi use in South 
America to catch wild horses in the prameSr 
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exasperated the Arabs that they made a general rash at theni, but were 
received with a deluge of arrows, whereupon they attacked the Persians 
with still greater impetuosity, throwing away their lances, and using only 
their sabres. Nothing is said about the elephants, wdiereas according to 
Tabari'*' they also played a conspicuous part by frightening the horses 
of the Musalnian cavalry, but were turned away by one thousand men 
who alighted and attacked them on foot. The contest lasted till night ; 
the carnage was great on both sides, but the contending parties appear 
to have been so equally balanced that neither of them gained an advan- 
tage over the other. This was called ‘‘the day of 

When the next mom dawned, the Musalmaiis, who had buried their 
dead, entrusted their wounded to the care of the women in their rear at 
Ozayb, and prepared to renew the struggle; the Persians also put 
themselves in motion and took position in a locality called Aghwa^. 
The hostile armies w^ere drawn up in battle array and the fight com- 
menced : Persian and Arab warriors issued from the ranks, and the 
combat again lasted till niglit set in. Great numbers of Musalmans 
were slain. Sahl B, Abu Voka 9 , sitting with his wife on the terrace 
of the castle, contemplated the fight. His wdfe, beholding the great 
number of Musalman corpses, exclaimed, “ Alas ! where art thou, 0 
Mosanna, sou of Hare-sah?’’ Whereupon Sahl gave her a slap on the 
face.f His wife, wdio was intelligent, continued, “ Why this jealousy ? 
ought you not rather to regret the deaths of so many Musalmiins 
Sahl said to himself, “ This woman is aware that the position 
of the M usalmaiis is bad, therefore she speaks thus. To-morrow I 
shall mount my horse, and I shall do what I can."’ Many more 
Musalmuns rvere yet slain on that day,J but according to others the 
Persians lost their best officers as well as 10,000 mem This was 
called the day of Aghwa^f" On this day Rustum was deprived of the 
aid of his elephants, whose wooden towers had been overturned and 
broken on the eve. The Musalmans had moreover contrived to chive 
against the Persian cavalry a number of camels covered with long 
pieces of loose cloth, and the strange aspect of the animals thus decked 
out frightened the Persian horses yet more than the sight of the 
elephants had terrified the Arab coursers. 


Ta])a;ri, III. 390. '■ ■ 

t This iittlo incidGiit is also inentioned in the ‘‘ Eauzat-al-gafa’' in nearly 
the vsame words. 

J Tabari, III. 390. 
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The third day of this great battle proved to be still more sanguinary 
than the two preceding ones. Here however again a difficulty occurs : 
Caussin de Perceval states, no doubt on good grounds, that on the 
second day of the battle reinforcements from Syria, where Kli^led B. 
Volid had been very successful, and which were therefore detached from 
his army, had arrived ; whereas according to Tabari these were not actual 
reinforcements, or had at any rate not arrived on this occasion ; for 
he says Ka*ka’ had taken the command of the army, and, knowing 
that liustum would obtain reinforcements, he detached five thousand 
Musalmans, sent them array on the route to S^^ria and said, ‘‘March 
to the distance of one parasang and remain there till to-morrow. When 
the Musalmaii army engages in the battle, yon are to make your ap- 
pearance on the horizon, to induce the infidels to believe that the 
Musalmans have received help.” Ka%a’ took this measure because he 
feared the Musalmans might the next morning, on beholding the arrival 
of new Persian troops, become frightened, and take to their heels. 

The next morning [the third day] wffienthe battle commenced, Ka’ka 
passed in front of the Musalmans and said, “Be not dismayed, help 
will come to you this day.” That moment the detachment appeared in 
sight. lya’ka’ ran to meet these troops and assigned to them a post 
distant from the soldiers, so as not to be recognized. The Musalmans 
raised their shouts of war for joy. The 20,000 men sent by Yazdegird 
had arrived, and without this stratagem of Ka’ka’ the Mnsalman army 
would have been annihilated. The elephants, whose towers had been 
repaired, at first caused disorder among a portion of the Mnsalman 
troops. At last one of them was slain, and a second, whose eye had 
been put out and the extremity of Ins trunk cut off, issuing from the 
thickest of the fight began to run about from right to left on the battle- 
field, whilst the other elephants, wounded by the arrows of the ArahS:, 
and impelled by a similar rage, followed suit; and this formidable band, 
after rushing about for some time at random between the two armies, at 
last turned to the Persians, broke through their lines, jumped into the 
A’tyk, crossed it, and fied in the direction of Madayn. The battle, 
interrupted fora while by this strange spectacle, recommenced with, 
such obstinacy that even night itself could not mitigate it. The battle 
of the past day had obtain©! the name of “the day ofAmas”f— 

f Head “ Imus” by Zotenberg, Tabari, III. 390, bat 1 do not take it upon 
myself to decide wMcb prommciation is the more correct. 
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probably, like tlie otlier, from some locality near wMcb it bad rageclmost; 
but thisiiigbfc was called Laiiat-al-liarir/’ ‘Hlie night of roaring,” from 
the confused noise of the clashing of arms, shouting of men, and iieigh“ 
ing of horses. This night was fatal to the Persians, and the next morn- 
ing dawned upon their total defeat. Here again a diiference occurs about 
the name of the man who slew Eustuni the Persian generalissimo, but 
he was either Hibil B. Ollafa orHilal B. OTkania, or Amru B. Mahli 
Karib. The account of Eiistum’s death is as follows : — 

The Persians resisted till the moment when the day became hot . 
Then a hurricane arose in the west, conveying into the eyes of the Persians 
a dust so black and so thick that the two armies were no longer able to 
distinguisb each other. Rustum had caused his seat to be erected on tbe 
bank of tbe river, and caused one thousand camels loaded with gold and 
silver to be placed around it. Two thousand men were posted there, 
who spread a canopy over the seat of Eustuni, to shelter him when the 
sun became burning hot. This canopy however was thrown by the wind, 
which blew with great violence, into the river of Kadesyah, named 
ATylc,” which connected the Euphrates with the Tigris. Eustum, being 
no longer able to keep his seat, sought shade near a camel and sat down. 
At the foot of the seat stood the banner called the Kaianian standard^ 
originating from Kai, and borne by him on the occasion when, issuing 
from Espahaii, he vanquished Zoliak. Since that time the Persians had 
been victorious in all the battles wdiere this standard was present, and 
after every victory thus obtained some new jewels were added to its 
ornaments. 

When the heat had become still more powerful, or the dust had blind- 
ed tbe Persian soldiers, the Musalmans concentrated their efforts on a 
single point, and broke into the centre of the hostile armj^ Eustum 
observed the position of his troops from the spot near the camels where 
he was seated : the troops of the centre were dispersed on the ground 
or standing, whilst the left and the right .flanks had retained their 
positions. 

An Arab, named Hihil B. A’lkama, arriving near the camels loaded 
with the treasures of Eustum, struck about with his sabre, and acci- 
dentally hit tbe camel under , wdiich Eustum w^as sitting, whom the 
obscurity produced by the dust had hindered from seeing. The rope fix- 
ing the load of treasure on the camel’s back having been cut, the load 
fell on Eustum’ s head, who sprang to his feet in spite of the pain he 
felt, and threw himself into the canal in order to escape by swimming. 
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Hilal perceived a man endeavouring to flee, and smelt the odour of 
musk and perfumes ; lastly, lie took notice also of the golden seat 
with the Kaiaiiiaii standard, and recognized the seat of Eiistum. As 
he beheld no one near the seat, he was sure that the iiiau who had 
just thrown himself into the water niust he Eiistum himself- The 
latter not being able to move, because he had, when leaping, hroken 
his leg, ffilal ran, seized it, cut Rustum’s head off and tied it to the 
top of his lance. Then he mounted on the seat shouting, ‘‘Miisal- 
mans, I have killed Eustiim!'" The Musalmans replied by a shout of 
triumph. ‘When the Persians saw the head of tlieir commander, they 
gave w-ay ; both the right and the left wing began also to flee.'^' 

The celebrated battle of Kudesyali was fought in the montli Muliarram 
A. H, 15 {Feb. — ^March 536) according to Caiissin de Perceval, and 
Rasmussen. t Ibn Khaldun places it in Muliarram a.h. 14, but states 
that there are also authors who place it a.h. 15 ; Tabari also places 
it A.H. 14. J: 

Chapter IX, — The .Musaema'ns rest themselves and 

STRENGTHEN THEIR POSITION. 

No pitched battle appears to have taken place between that of 
Kadesyah in the first month of a.h. 15 and the occupation of Madayn, 
which happened during the latter part of the same year.§ The army 
indeed is represented to have asked orders from O’ mar to advance fur- 
ther, as the whole conquest had hitherto not been extended to any 
district of Persia, but wms still limited to the E’rak, containing an Amh 
population hut tributary to the Persian empire. It ivas the desire of 
Ohnar that the army should for a while remain in its present advanced 
position near Kadesyah, but as the soldiers were falling sick he wrote 
to Sahl as follo'ws: — The Arabs must have a country in which there 
are camels, sheep, and pastures; this is the air suitable for them. 
Ascertain from the inhabitants of the Sowad wdiere meadows and 
sheep are found, and establish thy camp there,” Sa’d examined the 
whole country, and found the climate of Kufali most convenient, 

^ Tabari, III. 397. 

t Annales p. 1 j but the -moatii is not given there. 

:t Tabari, III. 400. 

§ If we adhere to the data of Tabari, according to whom the battle of 
Kildosyah took place a. h. 14, and. Maclayn was taken a. h. ItJ, the uttermost 
interval allowable will be about 35 months, during which the Musalmans 
received new accessions to their army, rested from fatigue, and strengthened 
their hold of E’ruk. 
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becatise tlie air is there as healthy as in the desert, and the country is 
hut partially cultivated. Accordingly Sa’d established his camp therej 
and began founding the town. 

The whole province of the Sowad, as far as Madayn, which had 
formerly been conquered by Khaled B. Yfalid and bad been lost, was 
now again under Mnsalman power. Daring the time of K haled a 
portion of the inhabitants had been converted to Islam, and another^ 
persevering in its own religion, had received from him charters of 
security and had paid tribute. "When Sa’d had again taken possession 
of the Sowad the population wished to renew these treaties. Then Sa’d 
addressed the following letter to O’mar : — Those inhabitants of the 
Sowad ■who are Musalmans are entirely devoted to me, but those who 
had conserved their ancient religion and had treated with Khaled again 
fell away on the arrival of Eustum, and have made common cause with 
him. hTow they allege that, having been forced by Rustura to submit, 
they were not in a condition to offer resistance, and they desire to renew 
the treaties we had formerly granted them. ]\ioreover, the Persians 
were in the habit of levying a tribute in the Sowad in favour of certain 
courtiers of the king who received it. Some of these men are to this 
day in the country, whilst others are elsewhere,' and some have gone 
to IMadayii. What is to be done in these circumstances 0 ’mar 
replied to Sa’d, ‘‘As to those who have remained faithful, andwvho 
have come to submit, observe towards them the conditions granted, 
and keep the engagements. But as for those who have not made 
tbeir ap])earance to ask for peace, and who have committed acts 
of hostility, thou wilt know how to deal with them.” This order 
of O’ mar was expedited after deliberation with the companions of 
the prophet, who had judged thus; and Sa’d obeyed their instriic- 
lions. 

After the battle of Kadesyah and the destruction of the Persian 
army, O’mar, fearing that the king of Persia might ask aid from the 
king of O’man and from the king of Hindostan, and that they w^ould 
grant it, considered it proper to send a body of troops to the month 
of the Tigris, and to build there a tovrn inhabited by Arabs, in order 
to binder the Persians from introducing auxiliaries. Therefore he 
called for O’tbah B. GhaKwiin, who had been a companion of the 
prophet, and spoke to him thus : — “ God has caused Islam to 
triumph by my hand, and has broken the Persiaiis. Now I want 
to have the route between Hindostan and Ohnan guarded, that the 
24 7^ a s 
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Persians may receive no aid .from that side. Thou must go there 
with thy body of troops, and build a town where you will be 
comfortable, thou and the Musalman soldiers.” This place, which was 
■at first only considered a strategic point, soon attracted multitudes of 
Arabs from all quarters, and became in a few years a flourishing city, 
called Bocrah.f 

Hirah, formerly the capital of the Lakhmite kings, and afterwards 
the residence of Persian satraps, had hitherto lost nothing of its 
prosperity, but gradually decayed when Kufah, which soon became an 
important town, W'as built at a distance of three miles to the south- 
east of it. After Sa’d had ensured the submission of the neigh- 
bourhood of Hirah, he marched to Babel, where the fragments of the 
Persian army had assembled under the generals Firuzan, Hormuzan, 
and Mihran; these he attacked and dispersed. Mihran retired to 
Madayn, destroying the bridge in his rear ; Hormuzan reached the 
district of Ahvaz, and Firuzan went to shut himself up at Nehavend, 
where the treasures of the king of Persia were. 

On the right bank of the Tigris, near Sabat, was another town, 
named Hahr Shir, and situated opposite to Madayn, of which it was 
considered a dependency. As it was defended by a numerous garrison, 
Sa’d was obliged to besiege it. He employed engines of war and often 
assaulted the place, but the siege was protracted in spite of all his 
efforts. In order therefore to utilize the time and to employ the 
cavalry, the services of which were useless against enemies entrenched 
within walls, Sa’d despatched it to subjugate various districts of E’r% 
west of the Tigris, where he had himself not yet penetrated with his 
troops. According to instructions received from O’mar, he ordered his 
lieutenants who commanded these raids, to treat kindly the indigenous 
Arab population if it accepted the conditions to become tributary, 
but to be severe against all who should attempt to elude them by 
flight. After a defence of several months the garrison of Nahr Shir, 
enfeebled and discouraged, evacuated the place, and escaped in boats to 
Madayn. ,, 

How everywhere the law of the Klialif was received without resist- 
ance, and all the parts of E’ralj: comprised between the Tigris and the 
Euphrates were definitively conquered by the Musalman power. 


t According to Easmussen, Bo^rah was founded a.h. 14 (a.d. 035) ; Annales 
Zslamiciy p. I. 
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Chapter X.— The Taking OF Madayn."^ 

It lias been seen in tbe preceding chapter that Sa’d B. Ahn Voka^ 
%vas resting his troops at Kufah by order of O’niar; the latter ad- 
dressed in the beginning of a.h. 16 a letter to him in the following 
terms Thy army is now refreshed and rested, and God has spread 
Islam in the world whilst the Persians remained quiet at Madayn. But 
if the Persians desire to remain quiet, do not thou do the same, but march 
and attack them. If God causes thee to triumph easily, we shall give 
him thanks ; hut if he wishes thee to meet with resistance let me 
know.’^ Sa’d put in motion his army, which consisted of 20,000 men. 
Soldiers from every town ran to enrol themselves under his banners ; 
for they knew that he would meet with no resistance, as Yazdegird 
possessed no longer a single man to take command of the army as a 
chief; so that when Sa’d arrived at Madayn his army numbered 6*0,000 
men, 

Yazdegird, being informed that Sa’d was already at Anbar, assembled 
a council in order to deliberate on the choice of a general; but no one 
was inclined to accept the appointment, and it was said to the king. 

It will be necessary for thee to leave Madayn and to retire to other 
provinces of thy realm, such as Khorasan, the province of Pars, and 
Ivirman. We shall accompany thee, and abandon Madayn to the Arabs. 
The thought of leaving Madayn was very painful to Yazdegird; he 
nevertheless determined to abandon it. Meanwhile Sa’d advanced 
hut slowly as far as Sabat, one day’s journey from Madayn, because he 
was apprehensive of being stopped in his march. At this new^s Yazde- 
gird bed in all haste, without having time to save his treasures, taking 
with himself only what he could, and abandoning the rest. The in- 
habitants of Madayn, the soldiers and the people, men and women, 
high and low, all equally left the city without thinking of the property 
which they left behind. Sa’d, being informed of their flight, sent a 
body of troops in command of Ka’bra’ B. A’mru to pursue the fugitives 
and to capture Yazdegird ; but Ka’ka’ did not succeed in overtaking 
him, and met only with a small band unable to defend itself, which he 
cut to pieces, and took possession of all it carried. 

^ As Caussiu de Perceval, to whom I am largely indebted for the preceding 
portion of this paper, has not treated the subject of the conquest of Persia 
farther, I am almost entirely reduced to the Chronicle of Tabari, which is indeed 
most valuable, but it would have been useful to consult also other writers, The 
Iiau!^at-al-<;af a and other works treat on too many subjects ; they therefor© 
contain but few details on this most interesting and last episode of the Sasa- 
aian empire. 
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After having despatched Ka’liraV Sa’dput himself at the head of his 
army and marched into Madayii, which he foinid deserted. On per- 
ceiving the splendid palaces and gardens he recited the following verse 
from the Koran How niany gardens and fountains, and fields of 
corn, and fair dwellings, and advantages which they enjoyed, did they 
leave behind them ! Thus {we dispossessed them thereof^ and we gave 
the same for an inheritance unto another people. Keitlier heaven 
nor earth wept for them.” (Surah XLIV. 24 et seq.). On proceeding 
to the Ayovan, or royal palace, Sahl beheld a magnificent structure 120 
cubits broad, 300 long, and 100 high ; it had been built not of bricks 
but of polished marble, and twelve columns of the same material, each 
100. cubits high, formed the portico. This palace had been constructed 
by Kob'kl the son of Eiriiz, and in it the king, seated on a throne of 
gold, held his audiences of justice. 

Sahl encamped with his amy near the palace, on entering which he 
prostrated himself eight times to the ground, uttered the Saiam, reciting 
at each prostration the Fatelia with another Surah, and pronouncing 
after every two prostrations the confession of faith. Then Sa’d charged 
A^mru B. Mokarrin with the keeping and distribution of the booty, all 
of which when found w'as to be entrusted to Ahnru, who collected the 
whole of it and distributed it afterwards among all. Then lie mounted 
his horse and returned to the city, where he alighted in the castle of 
Kesra, and saw apartments, the number of which is known to God alone, 
filled with gold, silver, garments, precious stones, arms and tapestry* 
The soldiers dispersed everywhere collecting everything and carrying it 
to A’mru B. Blokarrin. Ka'ka’ B. A’mru, who had gone as far as the 
bridge of Kahrwan, brought back fi’om his expedition enormous plunder, 
which being united to the above formed an immense quantity of riches. 
After having dedncted one-fifth therefrom, the remainder was distri- 
buted among the 60,000 cavalry and infantry which constituted the 
army, every man receiving 12,000 dirhems for his share; there 'were 
moreover many objects sent as homage to O’mar, and a multitude of 
inestimable value, and several of which no use whatever could be made. 
According to the Rdu^at-al-gafaj cart-loads of camphor also were found, 
which the Arabs at first mistook for salt. 

Ka’l?:a’ had found at the bridge of Nahrwan, attached to the back of 
a camel, a box containing a tunic of Kesra embroidered with pearls, 
among “which were also red rubies. It contained likewise other garments 
of gold tissue, the crown of KeiSra, his ring, and six pieces of gold 
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brocade. Ail tliis was sent to O’mar. In the collection of arms a 
Clipboard containing the arms of Kesra garnished with pearls was 
discovered, as well as his cuirass of gold, his helmet, with leg and 
arm pieces, all of gold; further six Solomonian coats of mail, with 
nine costly sabres. In the treasury a horse made entirely of gold, 
covered with a silver saddle set with precious stones, was found; 
also a camel of silver with a foal of gold. All these objects were 
sent to O’mar, as well as a carpet of white brocade, whicli had like- 
wise been found in tbe treasury, 300 cubits long by 60 broad, and 
named winter ca7*pet. The kings of Persia made use of it in the 
winter season, when there were no longer any flowers or verdure. The 
whole border w^as fringed with green emeralds, so that any one sitting 
on this carpet believed himself to be in a meadow or green fleld. Pre- 
cious stones of various colours represented all kinds of odorous herbs 
and flowers. In the magazine of perfumes w^ere vases of glass contain- 
ing camphor, ambergris, musk, and other perfumes, which were likewise 
sent to O’mar over and above the fifth part of the spoils, with a large 
number of other objects. "V^Tien all these riches arrived at Medinah, 
the Khalif had them deposited in the mosque, and the people looked at 
them with amazement. Then O’mar caused them to be distributed 
among the Musalraans in conformity with the regulations fixed by tbe 
administration of gifts. A’li received a piece of the great carpet, which 
he sold for the sum of 8,000 dirhems. People came from all directions, 
from the east and west, from Egypt and from Yemen, to Medinah, to 
buy precious stones, gold and silver. The occupation of Madayn 
took place in the month of ^afar a.h. 16 (March 637).''^' 

Chapter XI. — The Taking of Jalu'la' and of Holwa'n. 

After his flight from Madayn Yazdegird had retired to Ilolwan, 
and Sa’dB. Abu Voka^ asked O’mar for permission to follow him 
there. The Khalif replied, Do not go there thyself, but send [the 
son of] thy brother Ilashem with 12,000 men, and give the command 
of the vanguard to Ka’I^a’ B. A’mru. As for thyself, remain at Madayn, 
to send them reinforcements in case of need.” Sa’d acted in conformity 
with these orders, and when Plasliem arrived at J aMla he found the 
Persians concentrated in one army under the orders of a general 
named Mihran. Hashem spent there six months in fighting, till he suc- 
ceedecl in routing them.f The reason of this delay must no doubt have 


* Tabari, p. 418. 
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been the precautions taken for the protection of JaMla bj the Persian 
general Mihran B. Behram. He surrounded his camp with a large 
trench and thorny bushes, and these impediments must have been 
quite sufficient to baffle an opponent in an age in which artillery 
and gunpowder were unknown, and the war engines which the 
Musalmans could use must have been extremely imperfect; they 
had however one great resource, to which they always resorted in 
similar cases, -—they hemmed their opponents in closely and starved 
them, until they were either forced to capitulate, or to come out and 
fight. The latter appears to have been the case in this instance, and, 
according to the Mausat-al<afa, the battle commenced as usual with 
single combats, which brought on a general fight resulting in the 
defeat of the Persian army. Tabari states that Mihran with 100,000 
men fell in the plain of Jalula ; it is however not only very improbable 
that he had so large an army, but impossible that such a number could 
perish in a single battle, as such a thing has never happened in any 
modern engagements, even with the terrible powers used in our times, in 
comparison with which the arrows andswords of the seventh century must 
be considered as mere toys. It is also hard to believe that the Musalmans 
could have been so bloodthirsty as to murder in cold blood the unfor- 
tunate people, to make up that large number. The booty obtained in this 
town was immense, so that, after deducting one-fifth part of it to send 
to Medinah, every soldier received 10,000 dirhems for his share. This 
victory was gained in Zulka’dah a.h. 16 (Nov.-Dee. 637). 

At the news of the defeat of his army and the death of Mihran, 
Yazdegird left Hoi wan and proceeded in the direction of Rey, leaving in 
the former place a body of troops under general Khorzad,'^ ordering him 
to give the Arabs as much occupation as he could about Hoi wan in order 
to keep them off from himself. Sa’d being informed of the departure of 
Yazdegird by Hashem ordered the latter to remain in the place where 
he was, and to despatch Ka’35:a’ with a moiety of his troops against’ 
Holwan. Khorzad marched against Ka’ka’ as far as the place named 
Kacr Shirin, ‘‘ the castle of Shirin,^'' situated one parasang from Holwan, 
on the banks of a river near which there were large trees, where 
Khorzad pitched his camp. There the two armies met; the Persians 
were defeated, but Khorzad escaped and joined Yazdegird. Ka’ka’ 
entered Holwan and wrote the following letter to Hashem : — ‘‘Ask 
Sa’d to authorize me to pursue Yazdegird beyond Holwan before he 

^ Always Khosurasum in Tabari, with a sign of interrogation by Zotenberg» 
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arrives at Rey aiid is able to collect an army.’" Sa’d mformed O’mar 
of tlie taking of Hoi wan, and asked him for permission to send troops 
towards Ilamadan and Bey. But O’ mar refused, and replied, ‘‘ IIol- 
wiin is at the extremity of the E’rak; accordingly you are now in 
possession of the whole of the Sawad and the E’rak. That will do for 
this year. The safety of the Musalmans is preferable to great spoils.” 
From this letter, as well as from several others inserted before, it 
appears that O’ mar was better acquainted with the difficulties and 
dangers to be surmounted in subjugating gradually and then retaining 
the vast dominions of Persia than his generals, who were always 
anxious to gain victories, to make spoils, and to proceed further, 
without considering what might happen in their rear. This undue 
ardour he often wisely cooled by interdicting further movements, — not 
impeding, however, raids and small expeditions near to the chief 
camps. In this manner Musalman supremacy was now maintained 
permanently in the conquered districts of E’rak, which had on a former 
occasion been lost this supremacy was still more confirmed by the 
retirement and concentration of the Persian troops at more distant 
points, which now abandoned to the Arabs the districts they had al- 
ready occupied, and endeavoured to prevent their penetrating further 
into the country. These defensive measures enabled the Arabs to 
strengthen their footing everywhere, gave them time to raise fresh levies, 
and to pour them into the country. 

In the above-quoted letter of O’mar he had merely prohibited fur- 
ther progress into the Persian dominions, and although the towns of 
Masehedan and Shirvan, belonging to the territory of the Kohestan, 
were both situated in the vicinity of Hoi wan, Sa’d nevertheless considered 
it proper first to obtain permission from O’mar to take them, inasmucli 
as Masehedan was defended only by a small body of Persian troops. 
O’mar ordered Sa’d to despatch Zerar B. Khattab to take both towns ; 
the latter accordingly left Madayn and proceeded to Masehedan. The 
Persian general collected all the troops he had at Masehedan and at 
Shirwan, and marched to meet the Musalman army. The battle raged 
so fiercely that it lasted three days. Zerar defeated the Persians, killed 
many of them and made numerous prisoners. Masehedan and Shirwan 
surrendered to the Musalmans. From that time Islam prevailed all 
over the E’rak, from the heights of Holwan as far as M 09 UI and Syria. 
This was at the end of a.h. 16 (December 637-January 638). 


^ See Chapter III. 
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■ ChAFTEE XII. — ^ThE MuSAIMA'^NS BUILB EtfFAH,' and- 

HOSTILITIES CEASE F'OR ONE FULL YEAR. 

"We have seen in the hegimiing of Chapter IX. that Sa’d B. Abu 
Voka9 had already begun to day the foundations of the town of Kufali 
A.H, 15 , after the victory atKadesyah. Then he had merely ereeted 
reed huts and traced the outline of the town, and was soon called 
away. ^ Now however, two years after that event, he again returned to 
the place, in order to rest his troops, by order of the Khalif. He left 
Madayn and brought from the Sawad all persons, whether Miisalmans 
or not, who possessed some knowledge of architecture. He likewise 
summoned the governors of various towns, who appointed lieutenants 
to take their places, to Kufah, and assigned to them plots of ground 
to build upon. O’rnar addressed to Sa’d a letter in wdiich he 
said, Build according to just proportions, that your fortune may be 
durable.” By expressing himself in this manner O’mar meant to say 
that they were to erect houses which should he neither too small nor too 
large. Accordingly everybody commenced to build; but Sa’d caused 
a splendid palace to be built for himself, on the model of the white 
palace he had seen at Madayn, the gate of which he had from the 
latter place caused to be brought to Kufah and to be placed in his own 
palace. The other people imitated him, carried off the doors from the 
houses at Madayn, and used them in their houses at Kufah. 

*Wheri O’mar learnt that Sa’d B. Ahn Yokia^ had caused such a 
palace to be built for himself, he was highly displeased, and calling 
for Muhammad B. Maslama, spoke to him as follows: — “Betake thy- 
self -to Kufah, procure wood, get it carried to the palace of Sa’d, and 
burn the whole palace. After having done this, place this letter on my 
part into the hands of Sa’d without telling him one word, and return.” 
It was announced to Sa’d that a messenger from Ohnar had arrived, 
but that his mission was uuknovm, Muhammad B. Maslama, having 
arrived near the palace, ordered a large quantity of wood to be brought 
and to he set on tire. Sa'd sent a person to summon Muhammad 
into his presence, in order to ascertain the object of his mission. 
Muhammad appeared before Sa’d and said to him “Come and see 
thyself the object of my mission.” Sa’d arose and went out. After 
having set the palace in dames Muhammad handed to Sa’d the letter 
of O’mar without saying one word more, and departed. Sa’d opened 
the letter, the contents of which were as follow^s : — have learnt that 

* See beginniiig of Ch. X. 
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tliou hast built for thyself a palace, like the palace of Kesra, the gate 
of which thou hast taken away and fixed to thy own. It is probably 
thy intention to place doorkeepers and guards at this gate, to keep 
off or to refuse to listen to those who may haTo. a request to make. 
Thou' meanest then to follow the aberrations of Kesra hy abaiicloiiing 
the injunctions of the prophet? . Kesra was however carried from- his 
palace to the tomb, whilst the prophet was conveyed from the tomb to 
a palace. Now I have sent some one to burn thy palace ; he will not 
fear thee. One single modest house is to suffice thee in this wmrld in 
which to live, and another in which to deposit and to guard the public 
treasure. Then thou wilt go from thy house to a palace, like the 
prophet, and not from a palace into the tomb, like Kesra.” SaTI then 
intended to give provisions for his journey to Muhammad B. Maslama, 
but he refused them. Afterwards Sa’d occupied a habitation com- 
posed of two buildings, in one of wdiich he dwelt, and the other he used 
as a treasury. The palace w^as in ruins till the reign of Moa’vyali 
B. Abu Sofyan ; it was however repaired by Zya’d, whom Moa’vyah had 
appointed governor of this province, and became after him the royal 
residence. 

During the whole of a.h. 17 (a. d. 638) the building of Kiifah was 
carried on, and there was no campaign in the E’rak.^^^ 

Chapter XIII. — Conquest of some Towns of the Ahw'a'^z, Ex- 
pedition FROM Bahrain, and Capture of Hormuza'n, from 
A.H. 18 (039-640) TILL A.H. 21 (Dec. 640 till Oct. 31, 641). 

Hormuzan being of royal blood and enjoying great authority was 
king of the xiliwaz ; the government of this province, which contained 
seventy towns, was hereditary in his family, and he as well as his an- 
cestors had the right of wearing a crown. This right was enjoyed by 
seven families in Persia, who were by their origin the equals of the 
king of Persia, only their crowns were somewhat smaller than those 
of the sovereign. Hormuzan, who had at the deixiand of Yazdegird 
taken part with a numerous army in the battle of Kadesyali iincler 
the orders of Rustam, returned after the defeat to the Ahwaz, and 
continued to govern that province, the limits whereof were contiguous 
to the territory of Bo 9 rah, into which Hormuzan made incursions and 
slew many Miisalmans. O’tbah B. Ghazvan, the governor of Bocrah, 
informed O’marof this fact, and the latter wrote to Sa’d B. Abu Yobaq 
to send reinforcements to O’tbah, Accordingly Sa’d «jes])atchcd 5,000 

# fabari,TIL 425. . 

25 r a s 
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men under tlie eoinniand of Noa’im- B. Mokarriii and of A’bdullali 
Masu’cl ; O’tbali on liis part likewise detacked a body of troops from tiic 
army of Botp’ali commanded by Salman B . iH-Ipdiiiy and another by 
Harmalali E. Martabah. After these’ two armies- had fained each otlieiv 
they established their camp at Dost Maysan-,. whence they marched into* 
the AhwaZj, Ilorrausan. being at that, time ia a town ealled Tera. ■ ■ " 

The province of Ahw4z was surrounded by the Arab tribe Kiilayb 
B. Wail, •with whom- Hormuzan had some' disputes about certain terri- 
tories and villages ; on this occasion^ ■ howeveiv he was very anxiouB' 
that they should co-operate with him 'against the Musalmans, but they 
refused, and promised tlidr aid tO'.'the. latteiv whom- -they invitecl 
to; offer battle on a certain day^ when they ' •would ight on their side.: 
Hormuzan being informed of tli-e approach of the Arabs reyie\?ed his- 
army, and made arrangements for a battlet .On ' the ■ day ixed, . the 
Musalman army divided itself into t-wo bodieSy ancl the troops of Eufah 
attacked the flanks of the enemy, who was already beginning to get 
weakened, when the army of Bocrah arrived, and after still resisting for 
a while took to flight, when also .the Kulayb B. Wdil made their 
appearance on the battle-field. Then Hormuzan retreated to Sfik-ah 
Ahwaz, the capital of his proviiicey situated on the twodjanks of the 
little Tigris, Diijavl,. and well fortified ; bat Tlormuzaii fortified also- 
the bridge •which connected the two banks. 

Afterwards O’tbah despatched Horku<j with reiiifor cements against 
Hormuzan, who coming, out from Stik-al-i\.hwaz challenged the Mu- 
salmans to fight, but they sent him the following message, '"CrosB 
the river and come to us, or we shall cross it and go to thee A TIor- 
muzaii replied, It is for you to cross the river/’ Accordingly 
Horkue, whom O’tbah had appointed commander-in-chief of all the 
Miisalmiiii troops, crossed the Dujayl, and a battle took place, wliicli- 
was the most sangainaiy that -had been fought at .Bo-: rah and in the 
Ahwaz. Hormuzan- was put to flight, and 'many of his soldiers were 
killed by the Blusalmans ; and he retreated to another town of the 
Ahwaz called Ea'm-Hornmz, where he fortified himself. Horl>uc then 
took possession of Sdk-al-Ahwaz, and sent immediately an oilicer who 
had come from Blediiiah named Hurr B. Moa’vyah, in pursuit of 
Hormuzan. O’ mar on his part also despatched orders to Sa’d to 
expedite new forces from Kiifah towards the same destination. Seeing 
that Musalmaii armies were- arriving ‘from all sides to attack hiim,. 
Hormuzan made proposals of peace to Hurr and to Ilorktig, deinauding 
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Chat he should be left in possession of the Ahwaz. When Horknc 
-demanded instnictions from O’mar, he replied, Make peace with 
hirn^ stipulating that you will retain the towns yon now possess, and 
he those which he still possesses/’ Peace was concluded on these 
terms, Hormu.zan remained at Eam-Hornmz, and Horku^ at Suk-aL 
Ahwaz. ' 

The towns situated beyond the Ahwaz in the province of Pars w^ere 
still in the power of the Persians and of Yazdegird, wdio resided at Rey. 
After having obtained possession of a part of the Ahwaz, Horku^ ad- 
dressed a letter to O’mar, and asked permission to undertake an expe- 
dition into the province of Pars. O’niar replied, Do not attack this 
province. Be contented with the Ahwaz. The army is not to be too 
distant from me, in countries where it could’ not communicate with me, 
and where I could not send reinforcements. Fix the limits of the Musal- 
miin empire on the side ofBo^rah at Ahwaz, and on the side of the E’nik: 
at Holwiin/’ It appears from this letter that after fighting for ten 
years, and conquering during all that time only the E’ral^ with a portion 
of the Ahwaz, the Miisalmans had — in spite of the distracted state of 
Persia and the rapid succession of feeble sovereigns, w/hich ceased only 
with the ascension to the throne of a youth not more than twenty 
years old, whose armies they had likewise been defeating during several 
years—not yet become powerful enough to invade Persia proper, which 
was however entered by the ill-concerted expedition from Bahrain, to 
extricate which the army of Boerah was compelled to enter Pars, as 
will now be narrated ; — 

O’mar had an agent in Bahrain whose name was A’ la B. AI-Hazrami, 
who had been appointed to that post by the prophet himself, and 
maintained in it by Abu Bekr. To this man O’mar had written a letter 
just before the battle of Kadesyali, and had ordered him to join Sa’d 
B. Abu Voktlc; but A’la begged to be excused from this campaign, as 
he was unwilling to serve under Sa’d, O’mar agreed and left him in 
Bahrain ; when however A’laheard how many victories Sa’dhad gained, 
and how many conquests he had made as far as Holwiin, and that the 
army of Boerah had penetrated as far as the Ahwaz, he also became 
desirous of undertaking an expedition and of gaming triumphs. Accord- 
ingly, without asking the Khalif for authorization, he embarked with the 
array of Bahrain, crossed the sea intervening between it and Pars, and 
made his appearance under the walls of a town named Ec-takhar. 
O’ mar never allowed any expeditions across the sea ; he i eared that the 
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army might incur clangers, and alleged tliat neitlierthe prophet nor Abu 
Bekr had ordered any expeditions -to be undertaken by sea. Accord- 
ingly he Tvas much displeased when he heard that Ada had embarked. 

The prince who governed the province of Fars as a %^assal of Yazde- 
gird was named Shahrokh,'^' and had under his orders the governor of 
E^takliar whose name was Mobed.f When the latter heard of the 
approach of Ada he collected an army and inarched against him. in 
the engagement which took place many fell on the side of the Musal- 
niaiis as %vell as on that of the Persians. Then the governor asked for 
reinforcements from Shalirokh, who was at Shiraz, the usual residence 
of the governor of the province of Fars. Shalirokh made an appeal to 
the whole province and assembled a large army. Ada B. AhHazramh 
who perceived that he could not resist all these forces, retraced his 
steps. When he arrived on the sea-shore, he desired to embark in his 
ships, hut they could not be found. The Musalmans were greatly em- 
barrassed, and tried to march to Bocrah by the way of the Ahwaz, hut 
Shahrokh, being informed of their intention, cut off their route. There- 
fore they remained, to the number of 5000 men, without being able to 
retreat either from the direction of Egtakhar, nor from the sea, nor 
towards the Ahwaz. 

When O’mar w^as informed of their position, he sent the following 
letter to Gdbali B. (dhazwan: — ‘Ada B. Al-Hazranii has, without any 
orders of mine, led the army of Bahrain into the province of Fars, 
where he is blocked up by the enemy. Send a body of troops from 
Bocrah by way of the Ahwaz, to endeavour to disengage the Musalman 
soldiers in such a manner from the enemy as to insure their retreat, 
even at the risk of, for the present, abandoning the conquest of the pro- 
vince of Fars. Then he wrote to Ada in these terms: — “God has 
appointed sovereigns to be obeyed. Whatever is done besides their 
orders turns out bad. Thou hast on thy own responsibility caused the 
army to leave Bahrain and hast thrown it into the midst of enemies. I 
have now recommended to the army of Bo 9 rah to go to your assistance, 
in order to try to disengage the Musalmans. As to thyself, thou art not 
to return to the Bahrain. Thou wilt betake thyself to SaA B. Abu 
Vokac ; and if I knew a thing in the world more disagreeable to thee 
than to serve under the command ofSa’d I would impose it on thee.” 


^ SLelierek, as spelt by some authors. 

f Tabari appears to have been ignorant of his real name, and therefore used 
this one, which designates a class and not an individual : Tabari, III., j), 453. 
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After perusing the letter of the Klialif, O’tbah B. Ghazwan sent 
5000 men of the army of Bocrah by the route of the Ahwaz into the 
province of Furs. When these troops arrived near the camp of Shah- 
rokh, at Tawaz, a place situated on the confines of the Ahwaz and o f 
the province of Pars, they attacked the enemy and compelled him to 
retire. Then Ada, who had left the sea-shore, joined the Mnsalmans, and 
Abu-Sabra B. x\bu Rulm'i, who commanded the expedition, handed him 
the letter of the Khalif. Thereupon both corps returned to Bocrah, 
where O’tbah dissolved the army of the Bahrain, -which was composed of 
Tarious Arab tribes from the Hejr, ordering every man to rejoin his own 
tribe, and sent Ada to Sa’d. O’tbah remained at Bo9rah, and Hormu- 
2an in the x4.hw&. 

The news of the events that had taken place in the Ahwaz, and in 
the province of Pars which had been invaded by the "army from the 
Bahrain and again abandoned by it, having reached the ears of Yazde- 
gird, he addressed from Rey a letter to the people of Pars to the follow- 
ing purport : — You have cared so little for your religion, and you have 
allowed the Arabs to gain so many advantages, that they have, aftex* 
concpiering the EYak, the Sawad, Madayn our country and our capital, 
also attacked the Ahwaz ; neither have you given assistance to Hormu- 
zan, so that he has been compelled to abandon to them one-half of that 
province. They have after that invaded the province of Pars, your own 
country, and you were not moved ; they were enabled to effect their 
retreat sound and safe. Unite now your efforts to those of Hormuzdn, 
that he may defend Ahwaz. Send him troops, that he may begin the 
war again, and regain the portion of his country which he has lost.’^ 
Yazdegird wrote also to Hormiizan, and announced to him that he had 
recommended to Shahrokh and to the inhabitants of Pars to render 
him assistance. The latter indeed informed Hormuzan that they would 
come to his aid, and thus encouraged him for the coming struggle. 

O’mar, having been informed that Hormuzan had obtained the con- 
currence of the army of the province of Pars, and that he had broken 
the peace, sent orders to Abu Mdsa Al-AshaYi to despatch a body 
of troops from Bocrah against Hormuzan, under the command of 
Ahu Sabra, in order to coiKjuer the whole Ahwaz, and to expel Hor- 
muzan from it, so as to deprive the army of the province of Pars 
for ever of an opportunity to attack the Musalmaiis on the score of 


^ Xo be znentioned again in the beginning of Cli. Xyill. 
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aiding Ilormuzin. Abu Miisa sent a detacbment of troops from Bocraii, 
The Kixalif addressed a letter to Sa’d B. Abu A^ofeac and ordered 
him to send from the E’rul5; into the Ahwaz troops which were to join 
the army of Borrah in order to wage war against liormiizan. Sahl 
despatched a body of troops from Kufah, in command of l!?'o’man B. 
iViokarrin. Lastly, in a letter addressed to Abu Sabra, O’ mar appointed 
that officer to be the commander- in-chief of the united armies of Kufah 
and Bocrah, and confided to him the direction of the war in the Ahwaz. 

Abu Sabra, having penetrated into the Ahwaz, encamped under the 
w^alls of RLii- Hormuz. Hormiizan asked for reinforcements from 
Sli/ihrokh, wdio sent him a body of troops, and who went himself to 
oceupy the town of Tuster, which was better fortified than Ram- 
Ilornmz- Nevertheless when Hormiizan perceived that the Musalman 
army was rery numerous, lie left the fortress of Ram-IIormuz, and 
likewise betook himself to Tuster, thus effecting his junction with the 
army of the province of Ears, Hereupon xAbii Sabra took possession 
of Rtlm-Hormuz, left a small garrison there, and proceeded towards 
Tuster. He wrote to O’ mar that the enemy had obtained reioforce- 
ments, and likewise demanded fresh troops. O’mar instructed Abu 
jMiisa Ah Asha ri to march in person with the whole army of Bocrah 
to the assistance of Abu Sabra ; accordingly Abu Musa joined the 
of Abu Sabra again (the latter retaining the supreme command), 
and took up his position under the walls of Tuster. The Musalmiins be- 
sieged this town for six months in vain, but at last entered it by an 
midergroiuid canal through which wmter was conveyed into the town, 
within which, however, there was also a citadel, where ITormuzan shut 
himself up, but wms at last forced to capitulate, and w’as taken to Me- 
dinah, ivhere he became a Musalman. 

Chapteu XIV. — The Taking of NehaS’end. 

Yazdegird, who had been at Re}^ for some time, but was aivare that 
the Musalmans wmuld again renew hostilities, did Lis best to collect a 
numerous army, and to concentrate it at Nehavend under the command 
of Flrnzan, who is likewise nicknamed by Tabari ‘Zulhajeb,’ ‘endued 
wdth eyebrows,’ just like Bahman, who was also a Persian gene- 
ral, and had^seven years before fought at the Battle of the Bridge. In- 
formation concerning the preparations of the Persians was immediately 
sent to O’mar by A’bdullah Ebn I’tban (the successor of Sa’d B. 
Abii Voka9 after his recall from Kufah), who wrote to him that they 
had concentrated at Nehavend larger forces than they had ever raised 
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before. “ In a sliort while, ’’ continued he in his letter, this arnii' 
will become still more nurnerons, will march forward, will take Ilolwail, 
and will descend into the E’liilc, so that the Mnsal mans will have to 
make great efforts to conquer it. Therefore the Musalmans ought to 
forestall it hy crossing the heights of HohT.in and carrying the war inlC' 
the Kohestan, far from the boundaries of the E’rak.’^ 

O’mar, being greatly distressed by the perusal of this letter, con- 
Toked the Musalmans, and communicated its contents to tliern in the 
mosque, where he declared also his intention to niarcli in person to Persia 
at the head of an army? but was dissuaded, and warioBS opinions were. 
broached about appointing a suitable general to lead it. In this per- 
plexity O' mar resorted to his usual habit of consulting A’ hbas B. 
A’bd-Al-Mutalleb, wdio replied as follows: — “Thou must remain here^ 
and send an army.’^ This advice coincided wdth the inclination of 
O' mar, wdio again asked, “Now tell me who is to he placed at the 
head of this army?” A’bbas replied, “ Coro man der of the Faithful I 
thou art better acquainted with the army of the E'rak than anybody 
else, and thou wait be able to find the man needed.” O'mar said, 
“lam inclined to select NVman B. Motarrin.” ‘‘ He is the man 
required,” replied A'bbas. 

O'mar called out the army of Medinah and made it encamp without 
the town. Then he wrote a letter to No’ man B. Mokarrin, who was 
in the Ahw^az, and ordered him to inarch to Nehavend. He also wrote, 
“ I shall order Musa A.l-Asha’ri to send thee all the troops of the Bo^rali 
army he will be able to dispense with, and 1 appoint thee commander- 
in-chicf of the whole army.” Then he despatched his own son 
dullah at the head of the array of Medinah, which was composed of 
5,000 Mohajers and Anears. When this army left Medinah, O’mar 
sent orders to Abu Mdsa Al-Asha’ri to retain with him only one- 
third of the troops of Bocrah and of the Ahv/az, and to-abandon the 
other two-thirds to No’man for the expedition to Nehavend. The same 
order was communicated also to A’bdullah B. I’ than,. wBo was to fur- 
nish No’man with the two-thirds of the forces of the E’rak and of 
Kiifah, When No’num arrived from the Ahwaz atBo^rali, Abu Musa 
put 10,000 men under his command. At Kufah he received from 
A’bdullah a corps of 5,000 men, composed of companions of the pro- 
phet, Aral) chiefs, and celebrated warriors such as Hozaifah B. AI-Ya- 
man, Jarir B. A’bdullah Al-Bajali, A’mru B, Madi Karib, Tolaihah 
B. Khovailad, and others. 
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After tlie arrival of A’bclallali the son of O’mar with his 5,000 rrieii 
from Medinah, No’ man put his army, which now consisted of 20,000 
liieiij in motion, and marched through the Sawad towards Hoi wan, 
where he was joined by other soldiers, either Arabs or tributaries, to 
the amount of 10,000, who flocked to his banners. Finding no enemies 
at Holwiin, No’maii crossed the niomitains and arrived at Merj, whence 
he w^eiit to Tdr. 

The Persians at Neliavend had strengthened their position by ditches 
and ramparts, and in those days, wdieii fortifications played an immense- 
ly higher part in the art of w^'ar than at present, they proved a consider- 
able obstacle to tlie Alosalmans, who had ascertained that the Persians 
would not attack them, and had therefore crossed the distance of 25 
parasangs intervening between Tdr and Nehavend, and had encamped 
before it. They were unable to cross the palisades, and remained 
inactive in front of the town for two months. As No’man B. Mokarrin 
continued in his position before the gates of Nehavend, Firuztin sent 
him the message, “ Send us a man that we may come to an under- 
standing with him.’^ No’man selected Moghirah B. Sho’bah, who 
crossed the palisades and entered the towm. A tent of gold brocade 
had been prepared for the meeting. Firuzan w^aa seated on the throne 
with a golden crowm on his head, whilst soldiers armed with lances 
and sabres stood by, and formed two lines, between which Moghirah 
advanced with his eyes fixed to the ground. When he arrived before 
the throne of Firuzan he stopped without lifting them. Then the 
soldiers touched him with the hilts of their swords and said, At 
least lift up thy eyes towards the prince, who is looking at thee 
Moghirah, who had lost an eye in the war, replied, ‘‘ I have not 
come as an enemy j I am an envoy, who is not to be treated as you 
treat me at this moment, and I enjoy higher consideration among 
my people than this prince among yourselves.” When the interpreter 
translated these words to Firuzan, he said, He is right, do not act 
towards him unsuitably.” Then he told Moghirah to sit down, and 
the latter obeyed. Firuzan said, “You Arabs are the most wretched 
and famishing people of the world. It would be easy for me to 
annihilate 3 mu all at once, because I have in my army a number of 
archers equal to the whole number of your warriors. But I do not 
want your corpses to pollute the gates of my town. If you depart, so 
much the better for you ; but if you desire to lose your lives you have 
only to remain.” Moghirah replied in the following terms ; — “ Wc have 
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indeed been such as tliou say est, wretched and poor ; but God has sent 
us a prophet, has led us to the religion, has taken away from us ill luck, 
and has imposed it on you. Now we have come to throw our poverty 
on you and to take away your possessions. ’’ After littering these words 
Mogiiirah rose and went away. Firuzan said to the Persians, ‘^ This 
Arab is right ; they acted as he has said."’ These kinds of stereo- 
typed dialogues between Persian princes and Arab envoys Tabari gives 
in several places ; the former always reproach the latter with their 
wTctched condition, which they acknowledge, and plead for their 
religion. The best occurred in Chapter VIL between Yazdegird and 
the Arab deputation, hut to give them all in evtenso would be a mere 
waste of time. 

The Arabs were, in spite of their large nnnihers, unwilling to attack 
the fortifications, and constantly challenged the Persians to come out 
and have a free fight in the open plain ; it is not certain whether these 
taunts or the want of provisions induced the Persians to leave their 
fortified camp to attack them, but it is certain that they did so. 
Tabari relates that the Musalmaiis spread false ruinonrs that the 
Khalif O’mar had died, that they intended to return to their country, 
and they actually marched away. Hereupon the Persians issued from 
their retrenchments and pursued them. When No’ man had departed^ 
and purposely left in his camp all kinds of articles which w^ere not 
indispensable, such as garments, utensils, and animals, the Persians 
entertained no doubts that the Miisalmans had fled, and marched after 
him. The battle took place betiveen Nehavend and Hamadan, but was 
soon decided by the flight of the Persians and the death of their general, ^ 
Firuzan.^' 

This battle %vas called "'the victory of victories”; according to the 
Rauzat-al-cafa 80,000, and according to Tabari 100,000 Persians lost 
their lives in it, and it is said that after this time the Persians never 
mustered in such large numbers. Hozaifah B. Al-Y^amun had all the 
booty collected near Sayb B. Al-Al^ra’, who had been delegated by the 
Khalif to preside over its distribution. After having put aside the 
fifth part, Sayb divided the rest among the troops. The share of each 
man in the cavalry amounted to 6,000, and in the infantry to 2,000 
dirhems. Next day a Persian, one of those who guarded the fire- 
temples, and who ivas an aged man, came to Hozaifi-di and said, 

" Grant me ^ny life, and the lives of those whom I shall point out ; and 

^ Tabari, III 475, 

26 r a s • - 
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I shall deliver to tliee the treasure of Kesra/^ Having received from 
Hozaifah a promise of protection, he went away, and bringing with him 
a basket sealed with the seal of Kesra he said, When Yazdegird, in 
his journey to Rey, passed through this place, his treasurer i!^'akhirjaii 
confided this casket tome with the information that Kesra intended 
to reserve it in case misfortunes should befall him.” When Hozaifali 
opened the casket, he found it full of rubies and other precious stones, 
red, white, green, of all colours and of inestimable value. It was 
sent to O’ mar to be deposited in the public treasury. 

Hozaifah had been informed that the fugitive Persian troops had again 
rallied at Hamadaii. He sentKa’ka’ B. A’mru to disperse them. At 
Hamadan there was a Dehkan named Dinar, wdio governed the pro- 
vinces of Hamadan and of Rey. This Dehl.can came to Ka’ka’ and 
said, Take me to thy chief, I wish to negotiate with him.” When he 
arrived in the presence of Hozaifah he concluded peace for Hamadan, 
and a treaty was written, so that the latter place was occupied by 
mutual agreement, whilst Hehavend was taken by force of arms. 

The Miisalmaii army was partly composed of troops of Kufiih, and 
partly of troops of Bo-crah. Hozaifah, waiting for orders from O’mar 
to march or to return, dwelt after his victory at ISfehavend, which being 
too small a town to contain the whole Musalman army, Hozyufah di- 
vided it into two corps, the troops of Boerah being quartered in Neha- 
vend, and those ofKiiiah in a town called Dinwer, situated in the 
vicinity of Nehavend. These two towns were afterwards called “ Mah- 
Bocrah” and “ Mah-Kiifah,” both together being designated by the 
wmrd Mahay n.” In the Pehlevi language the word mdh signifies a 
province and kingdom. 

At the news of these events Yazdegird lost all hope of reconquering 
his realm. He left Rey and 'went into the Kohestan. 

l/C'M'Awrim. XV.— Occupation- 0F EspAiiA'N--ANi) op several other: ; 

TOWNS. 

O’lnar had, with his usual cautiousness, issued orders to the army 
of the E’raly not to pass beyond the heights of Holwan, and to that 
of Boerah not to march beyond the Ahwaz, for fear that the Miisal- 
mans might not he able to keep in subjection any more countries, 
inasmuch as Y'azdegird was not resting in peace, but levying 


Tabari, III., p, 480. 
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troops every year and rekindling tlie war. Accordingly O’mar deliber- 
ated with the Musalmans on what was to be done, and was advised to 
send an army against Espahan, against the province of Ears and the 
Kirman, in order to deprive Yazdegird of these countries, so that being 
reduced to the possession of Khorasan he might be compelled to give 
up these provinces. Ilormuzan, the Persian apostate/^' was also con- 
sulted by O’ mar, and coincided with the above opinion, saying, 
will first be necessary to march on Espahan, which is as it were the 
head of the kingdom of Persia, whilst Pars and Kirman are its two 
hands, but Aderbijan and Key its two feet. A body whose feet and 
hands are cut off, but whose head is still left, yet lives ; whereas if its 
head is cut off it is completely extermmated.'”f 

O’ mar gave the government of Kufah, of the E’rak, and tlie command 
of the army to A’mmar B. Yaser and sent him to the E’rak:. Then 
he gave four banners to four generals, whom he sent to Persia at the 
head of various corps of troops. One of these generals w’as Noahm B. 
Mokarrin, brother of No’man. He Tvas ordered to betake himself to 
Ilamaclan, the inhabitants of which had broken the peace they had 
concluded wuth Hozaifah. After having reduced this town , lie was to 
have marched towards Khorasan, in pursuit of Yazdegird. Noa’im 
departed and took possession of Hainadun. It happened to him on 
the route that the horses of his trooj) wT,re stolen in a place named 
Kenkiber, where he had halted ; therefore the place was henceforth nick- 
named the castle of thieves.” The second general who received a 
banner from the hands of O’ mar ivas O’thah B. Farkad; and the 
third Bokayr B. A’bdullah. Both were to march towards the Ader- 
bijjiii, the one on the right by the way of Holwaii, and the other by the 
route of Mocul. The fourth haiiner was given to A’bdullah B. 
A’bduliah B. Pthan, with orders to march on Espahan. A’bdullah 
had been one of the companions of the prophet, and O’niar relieved 
Abu Musa Al-Asba’rx of tbe government of Bo 9 rah in order to aid him. 
Lastly O’mar addressed a letter to Ziyad B. Hanzalah and ordered him 
also to march with A’bdullah B. I’tban towards Espahan. He was 
first to betake himself from Kufah to Madayn, to take there all the 
troops he needed, then to go to ISfeliavend and to pick out all the 
soldiers he wanted from the army of Hozaifah. Ziyad collected a 
corps .of 10,000 men. 


t Tabari, III., p. 481. 


# See Oh. XIII. 
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A’bduIIali left the E’ralf and came first to Nehavencl. Tlieriee lie 
marched towards Espahaii, which is seven days’ march from Nehaveiidy 
and was at that time gOTerned by a Persian named Paduspaii, with a 
numerous army under his command, and augmented by a great many 
fugitives from Nehavend. This governor had for his general-in-chief 
an aged magnate of Persia named Shehrahraz, who had waged many 
wars and acquired much experience. Being informed of the position 
of affairs after the battle of I^ehaveiid, Paduspaii sent forth Shehrabraz 
at the head of a considerable body of troops, who encountered the 
Musalman army near a borough depending from Espahan and situated 
on the route to Nehavend, and a battle ensued, in which the Persians 
were put to ilight after a hard struggle, and their old general lost his 
life. Thereon the Behkan of the borough came to A’bdullah, surren- 
dered it, and made peace with him. This was the first engagement 
and the first success of the Musalmaiis on the territory of Espahan. 

After that A"bdullab continued his route and arrived under the w^alls 
of Espalian. Having marched out to fight the Musalmans, and drawn 
out his army in battle array, Paduspaii, w'ho was a famous W'arrior, 
came out in front of his lines, called A’bdullah, and said to him, Why 
so much bloodshed ? I have heard that thou art a celebrated hero 
come let us measure ourselves in single combat. If thou killest me, 
Espahan is thine ; and if thou art slain by my hand, I shall be the 
master of thy army.” xl’bdullah consented, and both placed themselves 
in a position to fight. One stroke of Paduspaii’s lance broke the girth of 
A’bdullah’s saddle, which glided to the tail of his horse, but he leaped 
again on the hack of his horse without letting go the bridle, and pre- 
pared to assail his antagonist by brandishing his lance. Paduspaii then 
said, Remain there, I perceive that thou art a brave warrior. I 
shall do anything thou wantest.” A’bdullah replied, I want thee 
to embrace Islam or to pay tribute.” ^^I consent to pay tribute,” said 
Padiispuii, and I surrender myself on condition of being allowed to quit 
the town and to go wherever I please/’ A’bdullah granted his request, 
and peace was concluded. Then A’bdullah established his camp under 
the 'walls of Espahan.* On this occasion many people left the city and 
emigrated with their families to the province of Kirman, and a tribute 
was imposed on those Tvho remained. 

It has been mentioned already in the beginning of this chapter that 
Noa’im B. Mokarrin took Hainadan because the inhabitants had broken 

^ Tabari, HI., p. 4-84. 
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tlie peace tliey had concluded with the Musalmans and had fortified the 
town. When Noa’im arrived, the Persian general Khsiiarashiniin (? ) 
had received assistance from the people of the Aderhijan, and the 
inhabitants of that province had arrived in great numbers. O’mar be- 
came so uneasy at this news that he immediately wrote a letter to 
Hoizaifah B. AI-Yaman, who was at Nehavend, and ordered him to send 
all his troops to Hamadaii, in order to succour Noahm. Khsharashmim 
came out from the fortress and marched against Noabm, who was en- 
camped in a district of the plain named Waj-i-riid. A sanguinary 
battle ensued which lasted three days. The Persian general was killed 
and his routed troops were cut to pieces by the Musalmans. Noa’ini 
occupied the town of Hamadan, and sent troops in pursuit of the 
Persians, who ded in the direction of Rey, where a prince named 
Siawukhsh, grandson of Behram Chiibrn, was governing in the name of 
Yazdcgird, and was in command of a large army given him by the iatter 
when departing from Rey. A distance of six clays’ march separates 
Hamadan from Rey, but the pursuing Musalman troops proceeded 
only three and then retraced their steps ; and Noa’im, who despatched 
the booty gained at Hamadan to O’mar, informed him in a letter that a 
great concentration of troops had taken place at Rey under the com- 
mand of Behram Chhbin’s grandson. When O’mar gave to the 
messengers leave to depart, he handed them a letter for Noa’im contain- 
ing the following instructions: — ‘‘Establish a governor at liamadan, 
selecting any one thou choosest. Despatch Simak B. Kharasha with 
a small detachment to x4derbij an to aid Bokayr B. A’bdullah, and march 
thyself to Hey. Hinder the Persians from rallying in any place.” The 
taking of Hamadan and of Rey, which will now be narrated, took place 
A.H. 22 (between Dec. 642 and Oct. 643).'*^' 

Now the Musalmans had obtained so strong a footing that some 
Persian magnates considered it good policy to ensure the safety of their 
own possessions by abetting them openly, and cases of treachery to 
their country and sovereign become more frequent than hitherto. Sia- 
wukhsh, the governor of Rey, made the best preparations he could to 
resist the further progress of the Musalmmis, by sending messages to 
the provinces adjoining Rey, and wherever troops existed, to Gorgari, to 
Taberistan, to Demavend, to Kaum, and into the Karen mountain, and 
all the princes responded to his appeal by sending him forces, so that 


^ Tabari, ip., p. 489. 
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lie collected a numerous armj^ Tliis army contained, howeyer, a magnate 
of Persia and Delrkaii of Eey named Zinbi, the father of Ferrukhaii, who 
w'as afterwards appointed Marzban or satrap of the town. Zinbi was at 
Tariance with Siawnkhsh on account of some estates at Rey, of which 
the descendants of Bchrain Chdhin were in possession of a large share. 
This enmity, in addition to the anxiety of ensuring his own safety, 
impelled Zinbi to wait with his whole family on NoaTm, wdio was 
already near, and had pitched his camp at a distance of one parasang 
from Rey. Being admitted to the presence of Noa’im, Zinbi addressed 
him as follows : — ‘‘ The garrison of Rey is numerous, and thou canst 
triumph over it only by a stratagem.” ■ What is to be done asked 
NoaTm. Zinbi replied, ‘‘Give me two thousand men to penetrate 
into the town from the opposite side at the moment thou attackest the 
place ; this diversion will bring confusion into the ranks, they will rush 
to the city, and thou wilt conquer them.” Noa’im put 2,000 men under 
the command of his nephew Mnziii B. A’mru at his disposal, and Zinbi 
led them during the night round the town to the road of Khorasihi. 

The next morning Siawukhsh came out from Rey and offered battle 
to Noa’im, and as soon as it had commenced, Zinbi brought the 
Musalmaii corps by the Tabarak mountain through the Khoras£n-gate 
into the town. On this the Persian troops, apprehensive of the fate of 
their families, left the battle-field in groups and ran into the town ; so 
that Siawukhsh, being completely abandoned, took to Right. Nca’im 
and the Musalmans in front and in the rear massacred the Persians, 
and blood Rowed in the town like a rivulet. Those Persians who 
were strangers in Eey and had succeeded in escaping took the road 
to their provinces, whilst the soldiers of Rey itself Red to Kaum and to 
Dameghan. After taking the town, Noa’im had it pillaged, and obtained 
immense booty. Zinbi, with ail the members of his family, was not only 
spared, hut apiiointed by Noa’im Marzhan of Eey, and concluded peace 
with him. Zinbi had two sons, one of whom was called Ferriikhan and 
the other Shehryar. They all retained the religion of Persia. After 
that, Noa’im demolished the old part of the town, which remained in 
ruins ever afterwards. 

At Demavend there was a powerful Dehk:an named Mcrdanshah, wdio, 
when he had learnt that the Persians had been defeated at Rey and 
that their position was desperate, sent a messenger to Noa’im to ask for 
peace, and declared himself ready to pay tribute. Noa’im granted him 
peace and recalled his troops from Demavend. 
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The fugitive Persian troops had again rallied at Kamn, hut withuiit 
any general, as Siawukhsh had lost Ms life in the battle of Key. This 
fiict was duly reported by Noahm, when he sent ofP the booty last gained, 
to O’mar, whose reply was as follows : — “ As there is no general at 
Kamn around whom the army might form itself, there is no need of 
making great efforts to light the Persians who are there. Remain at 
Bey, but send thy brother Sowayd B. Mokarrin to occupy Kaum, and to 
pursue the Persians as far as he shall be able.^’ When Sowayd arrived 
at Kamn the Persian troops dispersed, and as there was no fortified 
town he met %vith no resistance ; he also occupied Dameghan without 
striking a blow, hut he immediately left it to march after the Persians^ 
who had retired to Gorgan and Taberistaii, He arrived at Bastam, a 
town in the district of Kaum on the side of Gorgan, and. pitched his 
camp there. 

Chapter XVI.—Conquest of Gorga'n, Ta'beristaV, 
Ajderbija'n, and Derbend. 

The Bailemite prince who reigned in Gorgan and DehistM was a 
professor of the Persian religion and cdllediMai^shdn ; he was obeyed 
by the princes of Taberistaii, each town of it being governed by one 
of them who bore the title of Sepkabud,'^ but they were also subject 
to the Sephahiid of Sephahuds. 'When Sowayd marched from Bas- 
tam to Gorgan, the Marzban of it came to meet him, to a distance 
of one day’s march, embraced Islam,t and made the followdng pro- 
posals of peace “ He 'would pay the, ordinary land-tax for Gorgan, 
and those of the inhabitants not adopting the Musalm an religion would 
pay the capitation-tax.” He added that on learning this agreement 
the Sephabuds of Taberistaii would likewise prefer peace to war. If 
however it should he necessary to use arms, he wmuld be the first to 
march with the army of Gorgan, and would fight till he became master 
of the province.” Sowayd accepted these conditions and concluded 
peace with him, and marching to Gorgan established his camp near the 
town, where the Marzban proclaimed that all who intended to make a 
profession of Islam should come out, and that the rest would have to 
pay the capitation-tax. 


^ Composed of Seplialij troops, andBud, master. 

t Tabari, III. 492. These sudden professions of Islam are not impossible, 
only somewhat surprising, but occur more frequently the more firm the Musal- 
man power becomes. 
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Wiieii tlie Sepliabuds of Taberistan were informed of these facts, they 
went to their chief, the Sephabud of Sepliabuds, Ferruldian, a Gilaiiiaii 
and a very powerful man, to consult him on what %vas to be done. 
Ferruklian replied, “ It is all over with Persia, whereas from the Arab 
root a tree has growm wdiich bears fruit. The religion of Muham- 
mad is a new religion, and every new religion is victorious. Therefore 
I think that we must make peace and pay tribute. We must however 
not receive the Musalman army and pay the capitation-tax individuallyj 
but we shall pay it in a lump sum, and levy contributions for it among 
ourselves as we like.’' This advice having been approved by all, 
Ferrukhan despatched a messenger to Sowayd asking for peace, and 
stipulating that he would pay for the whole of Taberistan the annual 
sum of five hundred thousand dirhems, but that lie should not he 
compelled to furnish troops to the Musalmaiis in time of war. Sowayd 
accepted the conditions, peace was concluded, and Ferrukhan at once 
sent one hundred thousand dirhems. All these events took place a.h. 
22 (between November 30th, 042, and October 21st, 643). 

Sowayd informed O’mar of the conquest of Kaum, of Gorgan, and of 
Taberistan ; whereon the Khalif ordered Noa’im B. Mokarrin to send 
also Simak B. Kiiaraslia to Aderbijan, where he had already before sent 
A'cma B. Farkad and Bokayr B. A'bdullah. The first man who 
opposed Bokayr was Esfendyar, one of the princes of the country, but 
he was defeated and captured by the Musalmaiis. He said to Bokayr, 
Intendest tliou to take possession of the towns of Aderbijaii by war or 
by treaty?” *‘^By treaty,” replied Bokayr. He continued, Then 
keep me a prisoner ; because if thon killest me, the whole of Aderhijan 
will arise to avenge my death, and will fight against thee ; but if thou 
keepest me, they will make peace with tliee, for fear of exposing my life.” 
Accordingly Bokayr retained him in captivity, and Simak B. Kharaslia 
brought him reinforcements when he had already obtained possession 
of the person of Esfendyar and of all the towns within his reach. 
Hereupon Bokayr wrote to O’mar that, having no longer any hostilities 
to fear as long as he retained Esfendyar in his hands, he considered it 
necessary to march to Derbend. 

Meanwhile Beliram B. Ferrnkhzad, one of the Dehkans of Aderbi- 
jan, assembled a considerable army, but being attacked by the united 
forces of Bokayr, of Simak, and of A'cma he was pot to flight, then 


^ Tabari, III., p. 494. 
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Esfen^lyar saicl to Bol^ayr, This' was tbe only Temaiiiiiig opponent. ■ 
Now Adcrliijan belongs to tliee; tbon canst go wlierc tboii j)leasesb tb.ere 
is no longer any one in this province who can attack thee/’ Bokavr 
expedited the news of his victory to O’mar, as well as the iiftli pari 
of the plunder, and asked for authorization to inarch to Dcrbend, 
which O’mar willingly granted. Hereupon Bokayr established A’cma 
B. Farkad his lieutenant in Aderhijan, leaving with him Simak and 
all his troops, as well as his prisoner Esfendyar, and marched to 
Derheiid, 

As the Khalif knew that Bokayr would stand in need of reinforcements 
at Derhend, he despatched to him Sorakah, whose vanguard was corn- 
inanded hy A’bd-al-rahman B. Eabiah On the route of this army 
there was a country governed by a prince named Shehryar, who came 
to A’hd-Jii-rahmaii with proposals of peace, but was umviiling to pny 
tribute. He said, I am between tw^o enemies, the Kliazars and the 
Russians. These nations are at feud with the wdiole world, hut only 
the people of this country are in a position to wnge war against them. 
Instead therefore of paying you tribute, we shall make w^ar against 
the Russians, by arming and equipping ourselves in order to hinder 
them from crossing their frontiers. Consider this war, which w^e are 
compelled annually to wage, as a compensation for the capitation- 
tax and the impost.’’ A^bd-aWahman replied, I am under the com- 
mand of an officer wiiom I shall inform,” and despatched Shehryar 
with a man to Sorakah, who in his turn desired to submit the case 
to O’mar. The Khalif decided that these people should be exempted 
from paying the capitation-tax and the impost, which decision after- 
wards became a general law, because the people of those narrow" 
passes fight against the infidels and defend the Musalmans, and 
this is considered a compensation of the tax.” Tliis measure was 
equally adhered to afterwards in the conquest of Transoxiana,, in 
Sijiib (Isfijab) and Ferghanah, where the people being constantly at 
war with the Turks hindered them from invading the Miisalmaii ter- 
ritory. To levy tribute in mountain-fastnesses, or in plains where the 
of the inhabitants are in a nomadic state wandering from pasture 
to pasture, would have been a somewhat arduous task, and would have 
caused much ill-feeling : therefore it was no doubt very good policy not 
to insist on this point at once, but to leave it for the present, and to 
wait till the (•onsolidation of the Musalmdii power might facilitate ilie 
imposition of taxes. 
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After the termination of this affair, Sor£l:ah, Bokayr, and Habib B. 
Maslama united their forces, and the inhabitants of all the other 
mountain-passes made peace with them. They engaged themselves to 
protect the Musalman territory against the invasions of enemies through 
these defiles, that the Musalm^s might have no need of posting troops 
in them. Sorakah sent his officers into the defiles or into the towns 
which were among the mountains. He also strengthened all the pas- 
sages towards the Alains and the Khazars, so that the Musalmans were 
protected in their towns against enemies. Then he wrote a letter to 
O’inar giving an account of what he had done. The Khalif was 
delighted, as he had entertained grave apprehensions with reference to 
these mountain passages. He apprehended that if the foes were to 
cross these passages and to invade the Musalman territory, the Per- 
sians might join them and again repel the Musalmans. He had never 
thought that this affair could so rapidly be brought to a prosperous 
termination. Therefore he experienced a lively joy on the receipt of 
the just-mentioned letter, and wrote to Soral^ah a reply full of praise ; 
the latter however died shortly afterwards at Derbend, and A’bd-al- 
rahman took his place as commander. 

A*hd-al-rahman asked Shehryar in what direction he might attempt 
to penetrate with an expedition through the mountain-passes, in order 
to convert the people of the country to Islam. Shehryar replied, 
‘‘ Let us he content to exact from them that they should not allow the 
enemies to penetrate to A’bd-al-rahman however would not 

take his advice, but desired to penetrate as far as the rampart of Gog 
and Magog, t and marched through the mountains into a territory 
called Balanjar to a distance of twenty parasangs, A man who had 
been in the just-mentioned expedition with A’bd-al-rahman afterwards 
came to O^mar, who asked him how they had marched through the 
mountain-pass, how they had penetrated into those countries, and 
how they had fought? The man replied, "‘All those countries were 
inhabited by pagans, Khazars, and Alains intermixed with Turks. 
'When we arrived, they said to each other, Ko army of men has ever 
penetrated to this place. This is a host of the angels of heaven, to 
have dared to come so far. Then they asked us whether we were angels 
or men. We replied, We are men; hut we have angels to accom- 
pany us wherever we go, to assist us when we are attacked. Then 


^ Tabari, III., p. 498. 
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they dared not to approach ns, and no one attacked ns, because they 
said, These men cannot be killed because the angels are with them. 
Accordingly we progressed in this country, till a man in a certain 
town said to himself, I shall strike one of them, to see whether he 
will die or not. He posted himself behind a tree, discharged an arrow 
against one of our men and killed him. Then the inhabitants knew 
that we were mortal, and made preparations to attack us, but wve re^ 
traced our steps and returned to Derbend.''^ 

Chapter XVII. — Conflicting Accounts about the Death 
OF Yazdegird. 

Although at present scarcely any doubt exists that the death of 
ya 2 degird took place a.d. 651 between the 21st March and the 23rd 
August, opinions still differ about the manner of it, which was violent 
according to the majority of authorities. Even if an agreement could 
be brought about between Persian and Arab authors, the difficulty would 
still remain that the former had a very limited knowledge of the military 
operations of the Arabs which gave rise to the wanderings of Yazdegird, 
whilst the latter knew nothing about Persian life, customs, religion, geo- 
graphy, &c.f and of the movements of the fugitive sovereign, which 
moreover, as their duration amounted "to a number of years, could not 
be easily ascertained. 

To these difficulties also the last, but not the least, is to he added, — 
that more than a thousand years ago, to which period the event now 
under discussion refers, extremely few persons wrote history, and that 
of the few waitings the majority are lost ; difficulty of getting at the 
truth, which Vould not have been altered had writers of succeeding 
ages merely copied their predecessors, was Still more increased by their 
habit of elaborating from their own imaginations episodes and details 
which never existed ; and this liberty taken by prose writers has been 
abused to an extraordinary degree by poets, who have moreover so 
exaggerated or distorted historical facts that their authority is very 
small indeed, and therefore even the Shahnamah, which is so excellent 
in many respects, has no great value as a real historical document. 

When the Musalmans had gained the victory at Jaldla,t Yazdegird 
was at Holwaii, but then went to Eey ; his movements appear however 


Tabari HI. 499, 


t See Chapter XI. 
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to liave been very slow, because tlie danger ceased after lie got out of tile 
way of the Musalm^is ; because He travelled with a retinue of several 
tliousand persons, even when be possessed no troops, as be bad witii 
biin the slaves of bis palace, cooks, servants of tbe body, borsekeepers, 
secretaries, wives, concubines, tbe aged and tbe children of the royal 
family ; and lastly because be never left a town of any importance before 
be bad issued proclamations in all directions, collected troops, and 
appointed generals to fight tbe Musalmans, who would, unless these 
arrangements bad been carried out, have made very short work of the 
conquest of tbe Persian monarchy, instead of protracting it through a 
quarter of a century. Pie progressed slowly in a chariot drawn by 
mules, and first took up bis position at Rey, as already stated above, and 
then at Espdhan, but travelled afterwards inKirman and in Kboriisan, 
always carrying with him tbe sacred fire be had brought from the first- 
mentioned place, wbicii contained tbe most ancient fire-temple. From 
Nisliiipfir he went to IMerw, where be felt more secure, and whence be 
sent a proclamation to all the districts to wbicli the Arabs bad not yet 
penetrated. He built a fire-temple at a distance of two parasangs 
from Merw, depositing in it the fire be bad brought with him from 
liey, surrounded tbe fire-temple with gardens, erected mills, and thus 
produced a delicious landscape, in which be continued to dwell for some 
time. 

]\Iahwy Siiry, tbe governor of Khorasan and vassal of Yazdegircl, 
resided at Merw ; bis jurisdiction extended as far as tbe river Oxus 
( Jilmn), but, being apprehensive of tbe signs of tbe times, be had entered 
into an alliance of mutual defence with a Traiisoxian chief according 
to Tabari ; according to tbe Rauzat-al-eafa be bad also married bis 
daughter. Both books call him the Kbakaii of tbe Turks, in other 
respects their accounts differ. That much is certain, that 7,000 men of 
tbe troops of this Kbakaii bad been received by Mabwy Sury, to impose 
on Yazdegird, who desired tbe governor to settle bis accounts of several 
years with him, and to produce funds. . Tbe unfortunate sovereign bad 
been politely decoyed into the fort of Merw, where be was to have 
been murdered during tbe night ; tbe plot w^as however discovered in 
time, and be walked out alone. After a while be felt tired, and arriving 
near a iniil intended to sleep there, bnt tbe king’s embroidered robe 
excited the cupidity of the miller, who chopped off bis bead with a 
batebet whilst lie was asleep, then took bis clothes and threw the 
corpse into tbe water. Search was made for the lost king by Mabwy,. 
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aiid Yazdegird’s robe having been found with the miller lie was killed. 
After that Alaliwj governed peaceably in Merw till O’mar sent Alniaf 
B. Kays to Khorasan with the army of Boerah and Kufah, but he met 
with no resistance, and when he arrived in Merw, Mahwy escaped to 
Traiisoxiana. 

The above succinct account of the death of Yazdegird is probably the 
most correct, and the various details and embellishments added to it by 
some authors must be taken for what they are worth, Tabari also 
gives it, but does not consider it authentic ; my respect however for so 
painstaking and valuable a chronicler compels me to insert his own 
account'^ in this place, omitting only the unimportant portions of it 

When Yazdegird came to Merw, O^'mar despatched Ahnaf B. Kays 
with 12,000 men of the armies of Kufah and Boerah, and ordered him 
to pursue Y’azdegird to every place, and to make him disappear from 
the face of the earth. When Ahnaf arrived in Merw, Yazdegird fled to 
Merv-al-riid, whence he sent ambassadors to the Khakan of the Turks, 
to the king of Soghd, to the emperor of China, and asked aid from 
them. Then Yazdegird went to Balkh, where he fortified himself, but 
wlicii Ahnaf took Balkh, Yazdegird escaped again and crossed the Oxiis, 
whence he proceeded to Soghd, the king of which country furnished 
him with a numerous army, as well as the Khakan, who, after assembling 
ail the warriors of Ferghanah, recrossed with Yazdegird the Oxus and 
inarched to Balkh. Ribi’ B. Amir retired with the troops of Kufaii 
■which he had with him towards Merv-al-riid and joined Ahnaf. Y’azde- 
gird and the Khakan, at the head of an army composed of men from 
Soghd, from Turkestan, from Balkh, and from Tokharestan, to the 
number of 50,000 cavalry, arrived at Merv-al-riid. Ahnaf had 20,000 
men at his disposal ; they w^ere troops from Kufah and Boerah. The 
armies remained during two months in presence of each other at the 
place now called Dair-al-Ahnaf, and fought every day from morning till 
evening. Yazdegird resided at the town Merv-al-rild. 

During a certain night, one of the chief men among the Turks, a 
relative of the Khakan, went out of the camp with his suite to inspect 
the outposts. Almaf, being informed of this circumstance, came in 
person to the outposts, attacked the Turk and killed him. This man had 
two brotliers, who, on bearing of his death, came out, the one after the 
other, to fight with Ahnaf, who killed them likewise. At b]*eak of day. 


^ Tabari, HI., p» SOU. 
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and wlien tlie Khal^an was informed of what had occurred he went 
to the spot where the combat had taken place. On beholding these 
three corpses he was much afflicted and said, ** This war is very un- 
fortunate ! We are here for so long a time and have lost so many men/’ 
&c. Consequently he struck his camp, returned to Balkh, immedi- 
ately crossed the river and returned to Turkestan. 

ikfter the departure of the Khaljcan, Yazdegird left Merv-al-rdd 
and went to Merw, where he had secretly deposited a great quantity of 
treasures and jewels. When he approached the town, Haresah B. 
No’man put it in a state of defence. Yazdegird took his riches (which 
he had succeeded in taking out from the town) and proceeded to 
Balkh to join the Khakhi. The Persian officers who were with him 
asked him his intention.” He told them that he meant to place him- 
self under the protection of the Kha1j:an, and to remain with him in 
Turkestan. The Persians said, ‘‘ Do not go there, because we shall not 
follow thee. The Turks are people without religion and without 
faith,” &c. After the refusal of Yazdegird to return with his officers 
and to put himself rather under the protection of the Arabs than the 
Turks, they took away his treasures from him and separated. Yazdegird 
being now alone with his suite departed to the Khakan, whilst his of- 
ficers carried the treasures they had deprived him ofto Ahnaf,and sub- 
mitted to him. Almaf sent them hack to their homes, to Madayn, into 
the province of Pars, to Eey and elsewhere ; he distributed the treasures 
among the Musalmans, each of whom received a sum equal to his share 
in the booty of ISTehavend. 

According to the narrative of Tabari just given, the manner of 
Yazdegird’ s fate is totally unknown after he took refuge in Transoxiana 
with the Khakan of that country. However, since I have endeavoured to 
make this paper as exhaustive as the sources at my disposal would per- 
mit, I am bound to give two short accounts more, according to which 
Yazdegird perished by a violent death, and therefore they so far tally 
with the one which I gave first and consider the most probable ; but 
neither of them mentions the precise locality where he was slain. 

The first tradition is that Yazdegird fled after the revolt of the 
Persians; that they pursued^ found, and killed him in a mill; after- 
wards they carried the treasure to Alinaf and submitted to him. The 
second is that Yazdegird fled from Merw and went to Balkh, crossed 
the Oxus and betook himself to Turkestiin. Having arrived at Soghd 
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he was again joined by the ambassador be bad sent to Cbina, and who 
brought him a reply from the king of China. In this letter it was said, 
“I know that kings are bound to aid each other; I haye howeyer 
learnt from thy ambassador what kind of people they are against whom 
thou askest aid ; what their religion, their morals, and their manners are. 
These men, possessing such a religion and such loyalty, will conquer the 
whole world, and no one will be able to repel them. No resource 
remains for thee hut to employ peaceful means to remoye them, so ak 
not to be expelled by them.’’ Then the Khakan returned to Turkestan, 
and Yazdegird remained in Perghanah. Ahnaf returned from Balkh to 
Mery-al-rdd and announced to O’mar his yictory, but two years after 
the accession of O’sman the inhabitants of Khorasan reyolted, when 
Yazdegird returned from Perghanah and was then killed. * 

This last account would make Yazdegird’s death at least five years 
earlier than it actually occurred. O’mar having been assassinated in the 
last days of a.h. 23, i.e, on the 4th Nov. 644, was immediately succeeded 
by O’sman; therefore Yazdegird ought to have been killed in 646, 
whereas his death actually took place in 6,ol. 

Chapter XVIII. — Expeditions to Pa'rs, to Kirma'n, to 
Seista'n, and to Mekra'n. 

There is no doubt that when the central government of the Persian 
monarchy had ceased to exist, the governors of the various provinces 
acted independently, using their best eiforts to defend them separately, 
without acting in concert. In the beginning of a.h. 23 (after Novem- 
ber 30, 642), the Khalif O’mar sent an army of 20,000 men to the 
province of Pars, because he had been informed that Shahruk:h (or 
Shehrek), the governor of that province, had collected a numerous army 
at the town of Tawaz, situated on the frontiers of the Ahwaz. On this 
occasion O’mar followed a strange plan, which he was soon compelled 
to give up to prosecute the campaign more successfully. Instead of 
appointing a commander-in-chief over the whole army, he parcelled out 
the chief towns of the provinces to his officers, ordering each to march 
straight on it, because he had heard that the whole Persian army was 
concentrated in the abovementioned town, and because he conceived 
that by acting in this manner no great resistance would he met with* 
When, however the Musalman army divided itself, as ordered by the 
Khalif, the Persian army did so likewise, and each chief marched to his 


# Tabaii, III., p. 511. 
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towa to defend it. Mujaslii’ B. Masii’d tlieii marched on Tawaz, where 
Shaliriikhj who had returned to Shiraz to defend it, had left but a small 
garrison, which he massacred,, and where he gained immense booty. 
A part of this prorince had been conquered already before,^' but had 
again thrown off its allegiance to the Musalniaiis as soon as a chance to 
revolt had presented itself; and now O’smaii B. Ab-al~Afs again subju- 
gated the people of Egtakhar, who had come out to fight Mm, but were 
defeated, whilst his brother Al-Hakam B. Ab-ul-A’s marched on SMrilz, 
where (as has already been mentioned) Shalinikh had gone, w^hom he 
killed with his own hand after a fierce contest between tlie two armies. 

The success of the Musalmmis was not so rapid at Darabgerd, which 
they were compelled to besiege for two months, after the expiration where- 
of the Persians made a sortie, and a terrible battle ensued, in which the 
Musalmans had well nigh taken to flight, but saved themselves by 
taking up their position near a mountain, which so effectually protected 
fcheir rear that they eventually gained the victory. 

.. The Kirmaii had been entered by the Alusalmaiis already a. h. 22, 
but hostilities took place only a year afterwards, when the inhabitants 
assembled an army and called to their aid the inhabitants of the 
Kuj mountains, who came down into the towns. Then a battle took 
place, and afterwards A’bdullah B- I’tban des|nitched Sohayl B. Akli, 
by the direct route passing through the towns, to a place called Jireft, 
situated in the centre of the Kirman, whither he also himself marched 
by way of the desert and took possession of all the cattle he met with, 
and which amounted to a countless number of camels and sheep. On 
that occasion also the Kphestan was invaded. 

Buring this same year a.h. 23 OMiar despatched A’sim B. Ahnr 
from Bo crab to the Seistan, The governor of that province had 
collected a numerous army and come as fiir as the frontiers to attack 
the Alusalmans, but was defeated after a battle, and shut himself u|) in 
Ins capital, Zerenj, which, being a well- fortified towm, was not atta<‘ked 
by the hlusalmans, who contented themselves with occupying tlic sur- 
rounding places, but when the governor saw that he could not hold 
out for ever, he capitulated. 

The hlekran, which is bounded on the north by Kirman, and on the 
south by India, was then invaded by A^bdullah B. A’bdiillah; inhabit- 
ants of iMekraii who were neighbours to the king of Sind asked his 
aid against the Arabs, and he arrived at the head of a numerous army 
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witli many elepliants, but was defeated and tbe latter taken. A’bdiillab 
immediately despatched a messenger with news of the victory to O’mar, 
who questioned him about the country and elicited the following 
reply: — Commander of the Faithful, it is a country of which the 
mountains are mountains indeed, and the plains of which are real moun- 
tains ; it is a country with so little water that its dates are the W'orst of 
dates, and the inhabitants the most ovarii ke of men. If thou liadst a 
more numerous army there, it would he annihilated and could do no- 
thing ; and if thy army is considerable it will perish of hunger, because 
there are no victuals. The country beyond it is still worse."*’ Conse- 
quently O’rnar sent the following instructions to his officers : — Do not 
cross the boundaries of Mekran, You have nothing to do with Sind ; 
do not lead the Musairnans to their destruction. Send letters to Sind, 
that the princes of that country who wish to have their elephants back 
may ransom them and send you money, which you will distribute 
among the soldiers.” 

Expeditions w-ere also undertaken against the more unsettled popu- 
lation, and the Kurds, to subjugate wdiom was much more difficult than 
the inhabitants wffio possessed fixed habitations and landed estates, 
whilst nomads wandered from pasture to pasture, and large hordes 
could elude all persecution for a time by simply going to the deserts 
and mountains. Sometimes tbe Persians averted persecution by bribing 
the Arab officers who governed in their di>stricts, and at others by 
outwardly conforming with the formalities of the Musairnans under 
intimidation, and it required some time before the Faith took actual root 
and became hereditary. There is no doubt tliat there were also a few 
wise men among the conquering race perfectly aware that it would be 
bad policy to insist on the immediate conversion of the whole people, 
and to exasperate it. The complete subjugation of the vast extent of 
the Persian monarchy took place only by degrees, and revolts now 
and then still took place, but were suppressed without very great 
difficulty, as no extensive organizations or ramifications of them among 
the various districts were possible. These insurrections w^ere frequent 
enough up to the death of the Khalif Sulaiman B. A’bd-al-Meiek, 
which took place a. h. 99 (717-18), The last great effort of the 
Persians to recover their ancient independence occurred also in the 8th 
century of our era, but the Rauzat-al-cafa, from which I take the ac- 
count, does not give the date. SiiibM the Zoroastrian, an influential 
inhabitant of Nishapdr, raised the standard of revolt, by first proclaim- 
28 r a s 
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irig his intention to liberate the Persians from the Musalman yoke in 
his native city, and inviting the population of the district of Bey, as 
%veil as tli 3 whole of Taberistan, to make common cause with him. 
Sinhacl first marched to Kazvin, with the intention of taking possession 
of it, hut w'as disappointed. In Bey he was more successful ; he not 
only took it, but slew its governor, and obtained an enormous booty of 
arms and other articles. When he had collected an army of 100,000 
men, he declared that the end of Islam was at hand, that a scion of the. 
Sasaiiian dynasty -sTOuld make his appearance, under whose command 
he would march to Mekkah ■ and would destroy the Kabbah. When 
Abu Ja’fer Mancur heard of wBat was takmg place, he marched with 
his army to Sawa ; Sinbad, too, hastened to encounter him, carry- 
ing also numerous Musalman wmmeii whom he had placed- on camels. 
The battle which took place was decisive : , Sinbad -was put to flight and 
afterwards killed in Taberistan ; his army was partly destroyed, hut 
many of the fugitives perished of thirst in the desert. The total num- 
ber of those who lost their lives is stated to have amounted to 70^000. 

It is probable that the ancestors of the Zoroastrian community of 
India, vdio arrived in a ship at Sanjan, on the coast of Gujarat, were 
fugitives from Persia %vho escaped after the just described last revoiii- 
tiou of the Zoroastrians in that country. That party consisted of a few 
weailthy men,, who had bought a ship, wherein they embarked with their 
servants, and wdio were the nucleus of which all the Parsees of India 
are the deseeudants. As there are absolutely no historical data extant 
about this little emigration, a short account of which, named '*Tiie 
Story of Siinjjui,” wns written by a Mobed of Surat, centuries after it 
had taken place, A. d. 1 590, -the above conjecture may be considered 
just as valid as any other that could he made. 
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Gldoficdns of the Smdavamsa^ edited^ with translations ^ notm, 

and veniarhs, by J. F. Fleet, Esq., Bo. O.S. 

Presented May 15th, 1875. 

The accompanying six Old Caiiarese and Sanskrit Inscriptions relate 
to a dynasty of Maliamaiiclalesvaras or Great Cliieftains of the Siiida ' 
family, who, as tlie local representatives of the Chaliikya kings, were 
gorerning, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries a.b., the country 
roimd ITaregal in the Dharwad. District and Aihole and Pattadakal in 
the Kaliidgi District. 

The originals are all in the Old Canarese characters. ISTos. I and 
II are. from stone-tablets in the temples of Kalam^svaradcwa and 
Tripurantakadcwa respectively at ]Srar%al;and Nos. Ill and IV are, 
from stone-tablets in the temple of Molie-Brahmadeva at Kodikoppa, 
a hamlet of Naregal. I examined in person the originals of these four 
inscriptions. But, in order to effect a saving of time, I had had pre- 
pared, before my arrival at Nar%ai, rough copies for me to correct on 
the spot ; the corrections that I had to make in these copies wTre 
iuiuunerable and led to much confusion, and the result is that the 
versions now submitted, though substantially correct, may perhaps be 
susceptible of improvement in a few minor points such as the use of 
the different forms of ‘7’ and ‘ 5 ’, the doubling of consonants after 
the letter ‘ t\ &c. No. V is from Pattadakal and No. VI from Aihole, 
and these two inscriptions have been edited from photographs as specified 
in the first note to the translation of each. 

The inscriptions mention the following kings of the Glial ukya 
dynasty 

: Jayasiriilia, . . " ' 

Aiiavamalki. 

! 

j ^ 71 . , . . 

Sornesvara or Vikrama, Yikranmnka, Pcr- 

i^liuva-iifiikamulla. v.'Ml, or TribimvaiiairaPa. 

S6ma. 

. 1 

lagadelvcmialliclova. ^ iiniiaditaila . 

And they furnish the following genealogy of the Sinda fiinnly j — 

2.9 r (z s 
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PemrriA.(li, BijjaladeTa. Bijravadevri j. 
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No. I refers to tlie time of PermadideTa I wlio, as tlie siibordiua'h: 
of tlie Clialiikya king Vikramaditya was governing tlie Kisnkfulii 
Seventy, tlie Kelavadi Three-iiundred, tlie Bagaclage or Bagadigc 
Seventy, and tlie Narayangal or Nareyangal Twelve. But the iiiserip- 
tion commemorates grants made niucli earlier, viz. in ^ Saka 872 (a. d» 
950-51), the Saiimya mmmtsara. ■ Permadideva’s capital was Ramba- 
rage or Eambirage, which I have 'not been able to trace, on the 
inap» 

: No. II, again belongs to the time of Permadideva i, now also 
.called Jagadekamalla-Pcrma elide va, being at this time the. .snbor- 
dinate of the Chalukya king Jagadekamalladl^va. f This - iiiseriptioii, 
also,.... commemorates a grant, made long before, viz. in the" Sadliarana 
mfavatsarai to which the same year of the Saka era is allotted as is 
allotted ill the preceding inscription to the Saimiya smkmUara. The 
Saiimya and Sadharaiia are respectively the forty-tliird 

and the forty-fourth years of -the cycle; and calculating back from the 
present time, — Saka 1797, Yuva smhvatsara ^ — Saka 872 was the 
.Sadliarana sarhvaisara. In respect of the laxity of the Hindus in 
frequently allotting the same year -of the Saka to different sammisaras 
of the cycle, Mr. Brown, at .page 26 ' of his Carnatic Chronology^ re- 
marks,— ‘''These discrepancies never trouble the Hindus, : who care 
little for the numeral as long as the title is -known. ' They certainly 
■have a vulgar prejudice against , -specifying their, .exact age, the number 
of -.their cMldren, , the sum of then* cattle, -or how many trees there are 
ill an orchard. And the same feeling seems to rule in chronology. 
They punctiliously state the month, day, hour, and moment, of the 
deed recorded, and the title of the year ; but its numeral is often 
omitted,, and more often .wrongly 'stated. , It is, however, observable 
that the variation is. seldom more than three, plus or minus. If it 
is larger, we may suspect forgery, — of which the instances rarely 
.occur.’’ . 

No. Ill, earlier in point of date than the preceding two, belongs to 
the time of Aehugideva II, who was the subordinate of the Chalukya 
king Vikramaditya II. His government included, when this inscription 
was engraved, only the Kisukadu Seventy and the Nareyangal Twelve ; 
the Kejavfidi Three- hundred and the Bagadage Seventy, which we hiid 
in the possession of his son Permadideva towards the close of the reign 


^ Saka 998 to 1049, —Sir W. Eiliofc. 
t &ka 1060 to 1072,— Sir W. MlMot 
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of VikraiDjlilityacleva, must iiave keen. acquired in tlic conquests aeliieTed 
by . the inscriptions teil us, at the conniiaud of his 

master Vikrama. , This hiscription records a grant made by 'Aclingideya 
himself in the forty-fifth year of Vikrama.€litya, i,€. in the Saka year 
1042 (a. D. 1120-21), the' Subhakrit'^ 

No. ,,IV is another: inscription ■of, the time 'of Pih'madideva 1, .and. 
records grants made in the seventh year of the Chaliikya kiiig Jagade- 
kamallacleva, he. ill the Saka year 1066 (a.d. 1144-5), the Eaktrikslii 
samvatsani. 

.; No. V is of the time of Clnminda II, the subordinate of the Cha^ 
liikya king Niiriiiaditaila or Tailapad^va Illf . The inscription records 
gran. ts iiiade 111 ' the Saka year 1084 (a'.d. 1162-3), the S'ublianut 
smmatsaray hj CliaTimda’s chief wife Demaladevi and his eldest son 
Acliideva 11, ivho were governing, apparently during Chavuiidals life- 
time and as his representatives, at the capital of Pattadakisuvolal, — 
apparently the modern Pattaclakal. 

No. VI, again, a fragment only, refers to the time of Chavunda II. 
It gives the name of his second wife, Siriyadevi ; and of their two 
sons, Bijjalacleva and Bijravadeva ( ? ), ivho, whether in their father’s 
lifetime or after his death, is not apparent, were governing the Kisiikadu 
Seventy, the Bagadage Seventy, and the Kelavadi Three-hundred. 
The part of the inscription containing the grant is partly quite illegible 
and partly lost. Of the date, only the last figure of the year, — 4, — 
and the name of the smivatsara, — Vii-bdhi,— are legible in the photo- 
graph. This -figure and the name of the year are distinctly legible, 
but there is some error in them ; perhaps the date intended is Saka 
1061 (a.d. 1 166-70), which ivas the Virodhi samvatsaras or Saka 
1114 by mistake for Saka 1113 (a.d. 1191-92), which wns the Viro- 
dhikrit mmvatsara. 

These inscriptions contain many historical allusions and notices of 
places ; but at present I am not in a position to suggest an explanation of 

AccordiBg to tlie table in Brown’s Carnatic CJironoloriy^ wliieli appears to bo 
correct, and calculating back from the present time, the Subliakrifc mmvatscira 
was Saka 1044. I have in at least one ether instance found the Subhakrit 
sarhvatsara made to correspond with the forty-fifth year of Yikramaditya, — i,o. 
the first year of his reign being Saka 998, with the Saka year 1043, as here. 

t Saka 1072 to 1104,— Sir Yi. Elliot. 

J According to tho table in Brown’s Carnatic Chronology ^ the SubbAnn scew- 
■vafsara was Saka 1085. 
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more ■ tliaii , one or ■ two , of them . The ' two most ' powerful anti renowned 
members of the family appear to have been AchiigideTa II and Periiia- 
^lidova I. Grove and the Koiikaiia, when they were acquired by Acbiigi- 
deva II, must have been in the possession of the later Kadaiiibas of 
Goa; and the Bhoja with whom he came in contact is probably BLoja 
I, of the family of the Silahara Mahamaiiclalesvaras of Talavada, whose 
date is about Saka 1050 (a.d. 112S-9)« The Jayakeii, who was 
driven hack, perhaps, in an attempt to recover Goa, by Permadideva I, 
is probably the Kadamha Jayakesi III, wdiose date is about Saka 1060 
(a.d. 1138-9). xiiid Bittiga of Dhorasamudra, repulsed and pursued 
by the same prince, is the Hoysala king Vishiuivardhana or Bitfideva 
of Dvaravatipura, whose date is about the same. Sir "W. Elliot has 
shown that the Hoysala kings first obtained a permanent footing to the 
north of the Tuhgabhadra in the person of ATshnuvardli ana’s grandson, 
Yiraballala, whose date was about Saka 1113 (a.d. 1191-2). It -vYOukl 
seem, therefore, that it was the Great Chieftains of the Sindavaitisa 
who held them in check up to that time, and that the Sindavaiiisa 
finally succumbed to the conquests of the Hoysala dynasty. 
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No. I.i 

, 6m! Reverence to Biva! Reverence to Samblm, wlio is resplendenJ:. 
witli cho'wri wliicli is the moon , that lightly rests npon his' loft v 
head, and who is the foundation-pillar for the erection of the city of 
the three worlds ! Victorious is Siva ... . . . ... ... 

. . . . . . , . . . ■ . .the 

rvliole earth 1 

The Clialukyavaiiisa,— the beloved of tlie lovely woman Eortune, 
the abode of the goddess of plentiful valour, possessed of an ahimdanee 
of spotless fame, the support of the whole world, — was resplendent on 
the earth. 

Some of the Chriiukya kings, praised by mankind, having in succession 
protected the earth with their might, Jayasimha,-— who wms born in that 
race, who was the choicest among the best of kings, who •was of nn- 
rivallod splendour, and who purified the wliolc siu’face of the eartli with 
tlic sacred streams that w^erc his own achievements, — acquired an ex- 
tensive kingdom. 

After the king who wtts thus famous, his son Ahavamalla, the best 
among brave kings by reason of the pride of his arm which w’as 
renowned in the game of war®, became the lord of the earth. 

After that king, his son, Somesvara, — who was ardently devoted to 
sovereignty, who v/as w^ell capable of sustaining the burden of the earth, 
vho was celebrated for his statesmanship wiricli Was illumined by the 
wisdom of a tortoise united with the four means of attaining success 
and who was formidable by reason of being endowed with fierce 
valour, — wms glorious (under the name of) Bhuvanaikamalla, being 
the best among celebrated men and heroes. 

^ Tills mscFiption la from a. stone-tablet built into the wall of the portico of 
tlio toiTiplo of Knlnmesvavadeva at iSfar%al in the Ron TAluka of the J31iarw;1tl 
'District. The emlilenis at tiio top of the tablet are : — In the centre, a 
clfuccfl j to the ri<j;’ijt of it, a priest, beyond him a Jlguro of Bn^ava, aiul above 
tlunii { 1.10 sun or moon ; and to the left of it, a crooked knife or a curved sword, 
beyond it a cow and calf, and above them the moon or sun effaced. 

Tins is a play upon lus name,—' ahavamalla’ meaning ho who is strong and 
snr2')o.ssL‘S others in battle. 

The four means of success against an enemy are sowing dissension, nego- 
clatiou, bribery, and open attack. 
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After tliat king, his younger brother, Tribhuvaiiamalla,— of great 
prowess, equal to the Kaunteyas* in his might of arm, of unequalled 
beauty, — became the husband of the lovely woman the earth. King 
Ptu-madi“ w^as resplendent in the world, so that, in the light of his 
commanding pow’-er, his splendour, and his majesty, there are no kings 
whether of earlier or of later times, w^ho may he said to resemble hiniv 

Hail 1 While the victorious reign of the prosperous Tribhuvanamalla- 
deva®,— the asylum of the universe, the favourite of the world, the 
supreme king of great kings, the supreme lord, the most venerable, the 
gdory of the Satyasrayakula^, the ornament of the Ciialukyas, — was 
•fiourishing with perpetual increase so as to endure as long as the moon 
and sun and stars might last : — 

^ The three elder PincTava |)niices, YiidhislitHra, BMma, and Arjuna, who 
were the sons of Pritha or Knnti, the wife of P4ndu, by the gods Dharma, YUyu, 
and Indra respectively, 

® I am somewhat in doubt whether the vowel of the first syllable of this 
name is by nature long or short. In the Old Canarese alphabet the forms of 
* e’ and ‘ c,* as also of ‘ o ’ and ‘ 5 ’ and frequently of ‘ i ’ and ‘ are precisely 
alike ; and in the case of Canarese proper names and old words and forms it is 
often dilHcult to decide whether the particular vowel used is short or long, 
unless the word occurs in a metrical passage and in such a manner that the 
metre itself decides the quantity of the doubtful vowel. The name P^rniAcli is 
evidently connected with affection, famie, 'pride, the vowel of the first 

syllable of which is, on the authoi’ity of Sanderson’s dictionary, long by nature, 
— ‘ not ‘ e' : in line 22 of No. Ill we meet with the name in a corrupted form, — 

Heinmadi, just as we have * liemmi as the more modern form of ^p&rme^ ; we 
also have, as intermediate forms, P^rma in line 22 of No. II and line 9 of 
No. IV — Pemma in lino 27 and line 29 of No. V, — and Pemmadi in line 48 of 
the same. The name may also be written Paramardi, e. g. in the Halsi stone- 
inscription (see page 279, line 5, of Vol. IX, No. XXVII, of the Society’s 
Journal) and probably in line 14 of No, IV of the present inscriptions. The 
forms given in Prof. Monier Williams’ Sanskrit Dictionary are Parmadi andPar- 
mfindi ; in this case the * a ’ must stand for an original short ‘ e.’ But wherever 
I have met with the name PormMi in inscriptions in the K^yastha or Grantha 
characters, the ‘ is retained and is of course long. With regard to the failure 
of the Old Canarese alphabet to distinguish between the forms of‘ e’ and 
smd of ‘ 0 ’ and ‘ 5’, I may mention that the same occurs frequently in Canarese 
MSS, of any age, even though the oldest characters are not used, — and especially 
in metrical passages, where the indication afforded by a knowledgeof the metre 
is supposed to be sufficient to save the writer the trouble of adding the distin- 
guishing mark of the long vowel ; it is probably the laxity on this point that 
leads many native scholars to mispronounce one of the endings of the Old 
Canarese locative, in reading, for instance, * kHr-tne^oV instead of 'kuv,neyoV ; a 
reference to any metrical passage, not to mention any authoritative grammar, 
would teach them that this ending,—* oj’, is short, and it is of course a remnant 
of * ol«. ’ or of * oZcfg't?,’ lyitAin. 

^ The Chalukya king Yikram^ditya II, Saba 998 — 1049 ; Sir W. Elliot. 

^ * Satyasraya,’ he in ivhom truth is inherent, was the name acquired by the 
Chfilukya king Pulik^^st I or Pulikesi IX, and the Chalukya family is hence 
called the Saty4sraya-kula. 
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Tlie kings of the Sinda race,— who were the devoted adherents of tlie 
Chaiukya family, who were the preceptors of excessively valorous 
deportment, who were specially fit for war, whose pure and renowned 
actions ivere worthy to be praised throughout the w^orld, who w^ere 
the bravest men on the earth, who were well acc|iiaiiited with those 
sciences that should he leaimed by unrivalled warriors, and who were 
possessed of fierce courage,— were resplendent. 

Born in that race, of great prowess, acquainted with many accom- 
plishments, possessed of an arm that was very violent in conquering 
the hostile rulers of the earth, the foremost of rising warriors, the 
most excellent of chieftains, performing achievements that enhanced 
the glory and the prosperity of the Sinda race,' — king Achugi acquired 
fame. Being of unequalled courage, he attained, in the very presence 
of the Cjhalukya king, the pinnacle of greatness among those who 
sound the trumpet of their firm determination ; if you reflect upon 
it, then, can any other warriors be likened to king Achugi ? 

The younger brothers of that same king Achugi who was thus 
famous were king hfaka, king Sihga, king Diisa, king Dava, king 
Cliaunda, and king Chava, wfio were resplendent, being eminent in 
respect of their good qualities. Amongst them king Chaviinda®, — • 
who was impetuous in war, the might of whose arm excelled in caus- 
ing fear to ail his enemies, and who was the abode of the goddess 
of fame, — was glorious in being the abiding-place of the glory of 
sovereignty. 

After that king who has been thus described, king Bamma, the son 
of king Achugi, was glorious, becoming through the might of his arm 
the favourite of the lovely woman Absolute Sovereignty, being pre- 
crament among kings who are formidable in battle, the supreme lord of 
kings and princes, eager as a bee in enjoying the lotus which is the 
condition of prosperity, a very ocean of good qualities, foremost 
amongst those who have acquired as an ornament for their ears the 
commendations of learned men. 

After that king, Achugideva, — the abode of merit, possessed of an 
acquaintance with the science of arms that was renowned in the world, 
the best of chieftains, — was esteemed the lord of the woman Sovereignty. 
Having taken many forts, having resisted those who, defiled with 


^ See note ^ to line 17 of tlio text. 
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pride, attacked and pursued sueli kings as bowed down before lilnt 
(and thus were his allies and tributaries), haTing taken possession of 
the territories of the hostile kings, and having cliarminglj accpiircd 
tliat power which, results from pleasing and Tirtiioiis actions, king 
Acha, the lover of the lovely woman Fortune, the ahidiiig-place of all 
happiness, became very famous. At the. command of the' universal 
emperor Vikrama, 'he, a very lion in war and shining like, the hot- 
rayed sun, sounding" his war-cry, pursued and prevailed against Poysala, 
took Gove, put to flight Lakshma in war, valoroiisly followed after 
Panclya,' dispe,rsed at all times the Malapas^ and seized' upon the 
'Kohkana. The wife of king Acha, the great chieftain who was known 
to he thus intent upon the observances of religion : — A most virtuous 


^ ‘ Maiavaramliri/ — a hybrid formation ; ‘ Ilalamra.^ (or ‘ Mcda^pam’) hein,*^ 
the genitive of the Oanarese nominative plural ^ Malavaru’ {ov ^ Malapam')^- 
and ‘ hfdrl^ being the Caiiaresc form of the Sanskrit ^ marin/ a slayer, — is one of 
the titles of tlie later Kudaiiiba chieftains of Goa ; thus it is given to Jayakesl Ilf 
on the seal of the large Halsi copper-plate ^ (see page 230 of Vol. IX, 
No. XXVIT, of the Society’s Journal), and to Sivachitta at the end of the 
Dogarhve inscription No. I (see p)age 271 of the same), and the coins in -wliicli 
the grants of Jayakesi III wore reckoned are called ^ Malavuiramfiivnishka’ 
(see pp. 243-4 of the same). The pure Oanarese eqni valent, ^ Malaparol-^ 
yarala,^ is oiiO of the titles applied to the Hoysala king Viraballilladeva iu line 
32 of No. If of the Gadak inscriptions (see piage 300 of the Iwdmn. AnUrfiiarii 
for October 1873). Four possible explanations of the title vrere suggested by 
me at page 246 of the above-mentioned Number of the Society’s Journal % 
fuller information enables me now to submit the following e.xplanation fis 
probably the correct one. In either form the title means ‘ the slayer 
or punisher of the Malavarn.’ There is a division of the Lihgayats, called 
the Malavaru, which is to be found only in the country lying along tlio 
Western Ghauts; they are people of some wealth and position, and they 
intermarry only among themselves. They are to be met with especially at 
Banawasi, Samida, Sirsi, Indur near Atuiidagoc], Batidawadi, and Piihgauiir, 
The Tillage-hoadmen of Inddr and of Ekkambi near Birsi a, re Malavas. It is 
one of the Malavas of Indur who is the head of the B;lndawadi Samisthana, and 
Ids w'ifo is from one of the Malava families of Piinganiu'; ho styles himself 
‘asrasal or 7,-inr/, as also does the head of the Puhganur family to which his vrifo 
belongs. The Malavas are also rue ntioned by Dr. Buchanan, who, in describing 
the country in the neighbouihood of Banawasi, states (Yol. II, p. 378) that 
most of the village-headmen' are Malavas and that they are a lo’w class of 
Hivabhaktas. There is little doubt that these Malavas arc the doscenclauts of a 
4 ‘>neo powerful race of Ghaut chieftains who took their nanio from the connti*y 
thn.t was subject to tliem, — the Malan^rhi or hilly and wooded country lying 
along the Western Ghauts, now called the ‘Malnada-’ or ‘ Mahhla-d'uAi' as 
distinguished from tho ‘ Bailii-sime* or open plains to the cast. It slionld bo 
noticed that the title “ Malavara-mari’ or ' Malaparol-ganda’ is ai'iplied to 
kings and cldoftaiiis wliose temtorial position was such as to bring rltcin into 
collision with the people of the Ghauts, and that it is not assumed by othous 
wiiuso y) 0 i'ition waf4 too far to the north and cast for this. Fora ]ionul:u‘ do- 
scripLioii of the Malanadusee the Oanarese versos of SarvajiTa iran.-Ialou by ilui 
IloY. F. Kitiei at page 23 of the Indvrn AntUxiiayy for January 1673, 
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wife, of ' spotless conduct, abounding with most pious actions, MaliadtuM' 
acquired the fame of being called the best among the consorts of such 
chieftains as are the most excellent in the world. 

: To Made vi, who W'as thus glorious, and to king Acha, who was 
esteemed the best of kings who are praised by mankind, was born king 
Permacli, as if it were the birth of joy to all mankind. Conquering the 
cities of his brave foes, vanquisbing numbers of kings intoxicated with 
pride, possessed of many countries acquired by liis arm, menacing the 
fierce dawning might of hostile kings, avoiding that sin which springs 
from the influence of the Kali age^^, performing great achievements 
against his enemies wdiose thnn derings were silenced, a ■ very smi to (dis' 
perse) the darkness which wtis (the inimical) great chieftains, — such was 
Permadideva. Men wmndered at king Fermridi on account of his pious 
actions which were, amongst other things,' Ms pure deeds, his ablu- 
tions, his worship of the gods, his sacrifices, his liberal charities, the 
number of his vov\rs, and the respect paid by hiiii to Brahmans, to 
religious preceptors, and to holy men, on account of iiis acquairitance 
with the sacred writings which. treat of religion, on account of his 
gifts of all kinds of sacred food, and on account of his delight in hold- 
ing assemblies that were made charming by listening to many excellent 
new poems. And, as each day passed profitably by, be, being of a 
sportive disposition and resembling a second Bboja enjoyed con- 
tentment arising from his excellent pursuits and from his happiness 
with the lovely woman Sovereignty. 

Hail I 'While the fortunate Mahamandalesvara king Permadideva, — 
who was adorned with the titles commencing with " The Great Chief- 
tain wiio has attained the five Mahdsabdas ; he wiio is the lord 
of the goddess of generosity and bravery ; he who is the sini of tlie 
white lotuses of the Sindakuja ; he w'bo is a very Krunadeva^ ’^ amoiig 
chieftains ; he who, mounted on restive horses, is skilled in training 


Tlie pi*esont or iron age, the age of vice, the last of the four ages of the 
world. . ' . ■ 

^ ^ A prince who according to tradition was a great patron of learning. 

Probably five titles commencing with the word ‘ 'tiiahd^ {niahaL')^ great) 
such as ‘ Mahuriija’, * A[ahil.mandalesvarab &c. 

In the original ‘ Kiisiimafcdda3K|a ,' lahoso hoio- is made up of 
his bow is fabled to be made of flowers, a row of- black bees is the string ul’ ii, 
nud each of his live arrows has for its tip a blosscnn that is supposed to 
exercise a special influence over one or other of the live senses. 

31 
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them to perfection; he who is possessed of characteristic marks that 
are completely auspicious ; he who is praised by poets, by wits, 
and by orators ; he who is the receptacle of a number of good 
qualities ; he who has for the ornament of his ears the listening 
to the SaiTa traditions ; he who is the support of all learned men ; 
he who is the preceptor of inexhaustible benefits to others ; he who 
is brave even without any one to help him ; he who is as conver- 
sant as Chanakya^^ with the many expedients of the art of govern- 
ment ; he who never breaks his word; he who is well versed in the 
science of arms and other excellent accomplishments; he who is the 
leader in the battle-field ; he who is a very Samkrandana in 
enjoying all objects of enjoyment; he who is a very Eavinandana 
in respect of his complete liberality; he who is a very Trinetra^^ to 
(destroy) numbers ef forts of many kinds; he whose achievements are 
like those of the first of kings^® ; he who is a very cage of thunderbolts 
to (protect) those who take refuge with him; who is as one of the 
elephants of the quarters among chieftains^ ® ; he who delights in 
enjoying the sentiments of poetry and singing ; he who has acquired 
the excellent favour of the deity of the original shrine’, — impartially 
punishing the wicked and protecting the good was ruling, at his capital 
of Rambarage^®, with the diversion of joyful conversations, the Kisukaclu 
Seventy, the Kedavadi Three-hundred, the Bagadige’^^ Seventy, and 
the NarayangaP^ Twelve, — and, preserving the ancient faiths, was mani- 
festing his tenderness in saying, whenever any religious occasion present- 
ed itself, that every religion should have its deed of gift : — • 

The minister of Chandragnpta and reputed author of a work on morals 
and the principles of administration. 

Indra. 

Karna, tho son of Kunti by the Sun, before her marriage with Pane] u, 
and so the elder half-brother of the Pdiidava princes. Ho was renowned ibr 
his generosity. 

Tho three-eyed Siva who destroyed the three strong cities of gold, 
silver, and iron, in the sky, air, and earth, of a celebrated demon. 

^ Adirdja/ the first Jdng j- — Manu, or Prithu. 

Le. ' who is a most excellent and brave chieftain.’ 

In No. II, line 34, the name is spelt Eambirage. 

® ^ In No. II, line 33, and in No. V, line 54, the name is spelt B^^gadage ; in 
No. lY, lino 11, it occurs again as B^a^ge. 

Other forms of the name in the present inscripticnis are Naroyaiigal, 
Narayagal, Nareyagal, and Narigal. Possibly the etymology is ^ nari//a-hil 
(kaUu)% the stone of the jackaL 
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The radiant country of Kuntala is esteemed the chief ornament of 
the land of Eharata in the world which is encircled by the ocean ; and 
in it Narayagal, laden with fruits, is very charming. Very lovely is it 
with its flower-gardens which diffuse many divine odours, with its cool 
tanks which confer the most exquisite pleasures, with its numberless 
groves, and with its rice and other juicy grains, the fragrance of which 
pervades the regions ; charming is it to travellers, and best in the 
whole earth, and very much to be sought after. 

On the occasion of an eclipse of the moon, when the sun was com- 
mencing his progress to the north, on Monday, the day of the full- 
moon of the bright fortnight of the month Pushya of the Saumya 
samvatsara, being the year of the ^§aka 872, Mundeyara-Srimanta- 
gavunda^'h — having caused Prabhugavundu^h who was intent upon 
maintaining religion and was a man of innumerable pious deeds in the 
two parties®^ of Narayahgal, which was thus charming, to build a 
temple of the deity of the original shrine in the middle of the southern 
part of the village, — gave to Nilakanthapanditadeva, wdth libations 
of water, for the aiujahlioga of the god, some land which was a grant 
to be respected by all and an offering to (the god) Pararnesvaradeva, 
and the locality of which is : — Four heaps of stones above graves®® of 
Kim-Narigar-^ together with (stones bearing the emblems of) a llkga 
and ascetics and a cow, were set up (as boundary-marks) to the 
thirty-six mittars (of land) which were allotted, free of all rent 
and free from all opposing claims, to be continued as long as the moon 
and sun and stars might last, to the N. of the road to Muduvolal®h 
to the S. of (the field of) Navayavala, to the E. of the rent-free 
service-land of Vasigavunda, and to the W. of some land on which 
revenue was paid. Four heaps of stones above graves of Kim-Narigal, 
together with (stones bearing the emblems of) a linga and ascetics.and 


See note to line 46 of the text. 

‘ Bala’ j see note 45 to No. VII of the Ratta Inscriptions at page 285 of 
Vol. X, No. XXIX, of the Society’s Journal. Both the meanings of ‘ bala’ are 
ihasfcrated in the present inscription. 

‘ Gudile’ ; see note 17 to the translation of No. Ill of the Eatta Inscriptions 
rcfeiTcd to above. 

Kirh-Narigab Kiru-Narigal, Kir-Narigal, or Iviri-Narigal is the smaller or 
more modern Narigal as distinguished from Hiri-Narigal or Hiriya-Narigal, the 
larger or elder Narigal. The modern terms arc ^ Iliri’ and ' Chilcka/ as Hiri- 
B/lgewAdi and Ohikka-B age wadi. 

Probably the modern Mudh6], the chief town of the Native State of the 
same naon.' in t].ie Southern Ivlavatta Gouiitiy. 
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a cow, were set up (as bomidary-inarlvs) to six that were 

made a grant to be respected by all, to the S. of tlie road to Mudiivokl, 
to the N. of the rent-free service-land of Baiinira-Bammagavunrla, to 
the E. of some land on which revenue w^as paid, and to the W. of the 
rent-free service-land of Kadigavuncla. Four heaps of stones above 
graves of Ein-Narigal, together with (stones bearing the emblems of) a 
irhga and ascetics and a cow, were set up at the four corners (as hound- 
ary-marlvs) to six mattarsy that w^ere made a grant to be respected 
by all, to the Tv ; of Kiiyyavalla wdrich-was the cultivated land of (the 
god) Tippesvaradeva, to the E. of (the field of ) , Chiguravala, to the N, 
of some land on which revenue w^as paid, and to the S. of another plot 
of grouiKl Oil w'liicli revenue was paid. 

The site of the garden-land of The- god: — Four heaps of stones 
above graves, together (with stones bearing the emblems of) d. liiiga 
and ascetics and a cow^ were set up at the four corners (as boundary- 
marks) to one mat tar of garden-land, that w^as made free of all rent, 
to the E, of the m.oge^^ of Navayara-Kitagavunda, to the W. of the 
9uo£/eGft!ie Dandanayaka Chavnndarneya" to the N. of some land 
on which revenue was paid, and to the S. of the road to Belgere. 

The shrine of tlie god is to the N. of (the temple of the god) 
MaiigvBvara, to the S. of the king’s highway, to the W. of the gate 

called Srivagilu, and to the E. of another king’s highw'ay .... 
so 


I linve not been able to obtain any explanation of tin’s word as applied 
to land. Tlie only meanings given to it in Sanderson’s dictionary arc, as a 
■■,'Qvh, lolialc or sc(>op out loaiev, and, as a substantive, a small earthen cup or 
'jessel. It must denote here some kind of seryicedands. 

SotMiote liiie 55 of the tevt. : 

See note to line 58 of the text. 
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EELATING TO THE SimAVAMSA CHIEETAIl^S. 243 


■ ^No. II.^* 

Bevcreiice to SanibKii, who is resplendent with a cliowri which is 
the moon that lightly rests upon his lofty head, and who is the fonn- 
dation-pillar for the erection of the city of the three worlds! 

Hail! While the victorious reign of the prosperous Jagad&amalla- 
deva^,— the asylum of the universe, the favourite of the world, the 
supreme king of great kings, the supreme lord, the most venerable, the 
glory of the Satyasrayakula, the ornament of the Chalukyas,— was 
nourishing with perpetual increase so as to endure as long as the moon 
and sun and stars might last, he® who subsisted (as a bee) on the 
lotuses which were his feet (was as follows) : — 

A 

(There was) king Acha, the Great Chieftain who attained the five 
Mahdsahdm ; he who was a very MahMvara'*' (in dealing destruction) 
to the god of love in the form of chieftains blinded with pride; he 
who was like a strong-throated lion in striking the foreheads of the 
elephants which were his enemies ; he who was a very ocean of the 
quality of impetuosity ; he who was a very hand-mill for grinding the 
wheat which was (the race of) Jaggu ; he who was the sovereign of the 
country of the lion of liallakavadike ; he who was a very jewelled 
mirror for the embellishment of the lovely woman the Art of Govern- 
ment ; he who made happy crowds of good people ; he who eminently 
surpassed Jimutavahana* in the quality of ail-ernh racing compassion ; 
he W'ho was a very Kamjasana® in respect of the multitude of his 
acquirements. Having taken many forts, having resisted those who, 
defiled with pride, attacked and pursued such kings as bowed down 

^ Tills inscription is from a >stone-tablet built into the wall inside the 
temi:)le of Tripur^ntakadeva at Nar^gal in the K6n Taink4 of the Btifirwad 
District. The emblems at the top of the stone are ; — In the centre a linga ; 
to the right of it, a priest, and, beyond him, a cow and calf ; to the left of it, 
a figure of Basava. 

s SakalOdO— 1072; Sir W. Elliot. 

® 5c. Permadi, who is first ^ mentioned in the verse beginning in line 13, 
and not his father Acha or Achugi, whoso name intervenes by way of an 
introductiuii. 

&va; the allusion is to the reduction of K^imadova to ashes by Siva when 
he tried to infiamo him with love for P^rvati. 

® *He who rides upon the clouds,^ Indra. 

® Brahma,— Mio whoso seat is the lotus’ which sprang from the navel of 
Vishnu. 

32 r « 6’ 
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before Iiim (and tlius were liis allies and tributaries), haying taken pos- 
session of the territories of the hostile kings, and having charmingly 
acquired that power that springs from pleasing and virtuous actions, 
king Aclia, the lover of the lovely woman Fortune, the abiding-place of 
all happiness, became very famous. At the command of the universal 
emperor Vikrama, he, a very lion in war and shining like the hot-rayed 
sun, sounding his war-cry, pursued and prevailed against Poysala, took 
Gove, put to flight Lakslirna in w^ar^ valorously followed after Pandya, 
dispersed at ail times the Malapas, and seized upon the Konkana. 

Ilia son : — Conquering the cities of his brave foes, vanquishing 
iimnbcrs of kings intoxicated with pride, possessed of many countries 
acquired hy his arm, menacing the fierce dawning might of hostile 
kings, avoiding that sin which springs from the influence of the Kali 
age, performing great achievements against his enemies whose thiinder- 
ings were silenced, a very sun to ( disperse ) the darkness which was 
( the inimical ) great chieftains, — such was Permadideva. Possessing 
the fierce heat of the sun of the white lotuses of the Siiidakula, — so 
that the blue lotuses of the regal fortunes of kings who bent not down 
before him closed their flowers, so that the darkness which was the 
poverty of excellent and learned men faded away, so that the white 
lotuses which were the faces of such kings as came to his feet began to 
expand while the majesty of other kings grew dim, and so that he 
pervaded the %vhole earth which is bounded by the quarters of the 
regions and the sky,— king Permadi vanquished Kuksekharahka, 
gloriously besieged Chatk and took his head with a sword ( to behead 
him), alarmed and pursued Jayakesb seized upon the royal power of 
Poysala who was the foremost of fierce rulers of the earth, and acquired 
the reputation of being himself proof against all reverses. Going to the 
mountain-passes of the marauder Bittiga, plundering him, besieging 
Dhorasamndra, and, pursuing him till he arrived at and took the city of 
Bolupura, king Perma^, of great glory, — driving him before him with 
the help of his sword, arriving at the mountain-pass of Yahadi, and 
overcoming all obstacles, — acquired celebrity in the world. Pursuing 
and seizing in war the friends, (mighty) as elephants (though they 
were), of the kings who joined king Bittiga in the work of sknghter, 


The name Pcu’mhdi occurs in this form also in lino 9 of No. IV and asfain 
in lino 3 of ilie G alha]]i inscription published at page 290 of Yol. IX, No. XXYII 
of the >Societv’a Journal. 
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(Fermridi,) unequalled in liis great impetuonsity, brought them (back 
as captives) with derisive cheers.® 

Hail ! While the fortunate MahaaiandalMvara king P&’mfulicleva, — 
who was adorned with the titles commencing with The Great Chief- 
tain who has attained the five Mahdsabdas ; he wiio is the lord of the 
goddess of generosity and bravery ; he wiio is the sun of the white 
lotuses of the Sindakula ; he who is a very Ktimadeva among chieftains ; 
he wdio, mounted on restive horses, is skilled in training them to perfec- 
tion ; he who is possessed of characteristic marks that are completely 
auspicious ; he who is praised by poets, by wits, and by orators ; he 
who is the receptacle of a number of good qualities ; lie who lias 
for the ornament of his ears the listening to the Saiva traditions ; he 
who is the support of all learned men ; he who is the preceptor of 
inexhaustible benefits to others ; he wiio is brave even without any 
one to help him ; he wdio is as conversant as Chanakya with the many 
expedients of the art of government ; he who never breaks his word ; 
he wiio is well versed in the science of arms and other excellent 
accomplishments ; he who is the leader in the battle-field ; he wiio 
is a very Samkrandaiia in enjoying all objects of enjoj^ment ; he who is 
a very Eavinandana in respect of his complete liberality ; he who is a 
very Tiinetra to (destroy) numbers of forts of many kinds ; he whose 
achievements are like those of the first of kings ; he wiio is a very cage 
of thunderbolts to (protect) those wiio take refuge with him ; he who 
is as one of the elephants of the quarters among chieftains ; he who 
delights in enjoying the sentiments of poetry and singing ; he who has 
acquired the most excellent favour of the god Sii-Saiikaradeva’, — im- 
partially punishing the wicked and protecting the good, was ruling, 
at his capital of Kambirage, with the diversion of joyful conversations, 
the Kisukadu Seventy, the Kelavadi Three-hundred, the Bagadage 
Seventy, and the Nareyangal Twelve : — 

The radiant country of Kuntala is esteemed the chief ornament of 
the land of Bliarata in the world which is encircled by the ocean ; and 
hi it Narayagal, laden with fruits, is very charming. 

On the occasion of an eclipse of the sun on Thursday the day of the 
new^ moon of the month Karttika of the Siidharana samimUai^a^ being 
the year of the Saka 872, Tippanayyanayaka of Tliriya-Hamiasu of 

s ^AnaUiJij of which I have not been able to obtain an explanation as a 
separate word, woiiid appear to be connected ' etyraologicallj ’vilh ^anakim\ to 
muc/if jeer. 
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tlie Boiitliern part of Nareyangal -wliich was tlius cliarming, with 
libations of -waterj to Triloclianapandita, on behalf of the god Tip- 
panesvaradeva, thirty mattars of Aravana in his rent-free service- 
laiid of Ilannasii to the E. of Kuyyaballa, to the N. of the road to 
Mudapadahola, and to the S. of the rent-free service-land called 
Teneyabala ; at the four corners four heaps of stones above graves of 
Ilim-Narigal, together with (stones bearing tbe emblems to) a Imga 
and ascetics and a cow, were set up (as boundary-marks). The 
shrine of the god is to the E. of the gate called Srivagilu, to the W. of 
the fort, to the N. of the rent-free service-land called Gavundabaia^ 
and to the S. of the king’s highway ; at the four corners are four 
heaps of stones above graves of Kim-I^TarigaL Tippanayya set apart 
one oil-mill for the purposes of the god. Four heaps of stones above 
graves of Kim-Narigai (are the boundary-marks) to one mattar of 
rent-free gar den-iand (that was given to the god) to the E. of the 
road to Jakile and to the S. of the rent-free land of the god Sri- 
Abesvarad^va. 

To the W. of the road to Jakile and to the N. of the garden-land 
of (the god) S6bagesvara, Ddvagavunda® gave one mattar of rent-free 
garden-land, (the boundary-marks of which are) four heaps of stones 
above graves of Kim-Narigal. 

The (corporation of) Sixteen and the (corporation of) Eighteen of 
that place, and the (members of the religious body of) the locality of 
the five Mathas, shall preserve the grants thus specified as long as the 
moon and sun shall last. 

Hail I The fortunate king Jagadekamalla-Permadid^va, having de- 
liberated on this act of piety 


See note f to line 45 of tlie test. 
• T® See note J to line 4S of the text. 
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No. III.^ 

ReTerence to Sambliu, \t1io is replendent witli a choiori wliicli is tlie 
moon that lightly rests upon his lofty head, and who, is the foimdation- 
pillar for the erection of the city of the three worlds ! 

Hail! While the victorious reign of the prosperous Tribhuvaiia- 
malladeva, — the asylum of the universe, the favourite of the world, 
the supreme king of great kings, the supreme lord, the most venerable, 
the glory of the Satyasrayakiila, the ornament of the Chahikyas, — was 
iiourishiiig with perpetual increase, so as to endure as long as the moon 
and sun and stars might last, at the capital of Jayantipura", with the 
diversion of joyful conversations, he who subsisted (as a bee) on the 
lotuses which were his feet (was) : — 

A 

Hail I The fortunate Mahaman dales vara king Acha, who was adorn- 
ed with ail the glory of the names of ‘The Great Chieftain who has 
attained the five Mahdsahdas, he who is a very Bhogisvara® in respect 
of his pleasures, he who is a very sun (in respect of his hostility) to 
the blue lotuses of the race of Kusava, he who is a mine of truth, he 
who is a very second Dharmanandana^, he who resembles Saiiikran- 
dana in his power, he who is the mightiest of chieftains who attack 
when they discover a \veak point, he who is a very Gandahherunda®, 

he who plunders hostile chieftains, . . . . • 

. . . ... . - . lie who is resolute in war, he who is the 

first of warriors and kings, he who naturally has the odour of musk, 
he who delights in liberality, he who supports men of letters, he who 
is the glory of brave men, be who is the lion of the prosperous Tribhu- 
vanamailadewa, he who strikes the palms of the hands of hostile chief- 
tainsd Whilst he, with the diversion of joyful conversations, wus 


^ TMs inscription is from a stone-tablet built into tbe wall on the right of the 
door of the temple of Alollebrahmadeva at Ivodikoppa a hamlet of Naregal in the 
Kon Taluka of the DhdrwAd District. The emblems at the top of the stone 
are*: — In the centre, a lihga] to tho light of it, a priest with a cow and calf 
beyond him, and over them the sun ; to the left of it, a figure of Basava with the 
moon above it. 

2 An old name of BanawAsi. 

Tho king of serpents, — Sesha, or YAsuki. 

^ Yudhishthira. 

5 A fabulous bird with two heads which preys on the fiesh of elephants. 

‘ Anna}miJialcclnt % — meaning not known. 
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governing tlie Kisukudu Seventy and several towns tlie cliicf of wbicli 
was Abbegere of Nareyangal which is the chief town of the (Nareyaii- 
gal) Twelve which is included in the Beivola Three-hundred : — 

Ilis brave enemies, and valiant and honourable and learned men,— ^ 
timorous of raising their heads, of transgressing against him, of opposing 
liim, of attacking him, of assailing him, of manifesting their arrogance, 
of causing his head to swell from their blows, or of thieving aught 
from him, — surrendered to him their heads with a sword (wherewith 
to behead them if he pleased) and their property, and, seeking Ms 
protection, came to perform for him the three (kinds of) forced house- 
hold labour ; what men then are foolish enough to withstand king 
Acliama ?. 

When the sun was commencing his progress to the north on Mon- 
day the eighth day of the bright fortnight of the month Cliaitra of the 
Subhakrit samvatsaray which was the forty-liftli year of the era of 
the prosperous Cliajakya Vikrama, the Great Chieftain king Acha, — 
who, being thus the object of praise and the abode of glory, was gov- 
erning with punishment to the wicked and protection to the good,-— 
gave, for the purpose of the god ^ri-Mollesvarad^va of Kirii-Nare- 
yaiigal which was included in the Kisukadu Seventy, twelve mattarsy 
witli libations of water and free from all opposing claims, to Mollesva- 
radeva who belonged to (the establishment of) the god S^bliagMvara 
of Hiriya-NareyahgaL The boundaries of these twelve of 

cultivated land are : — To the S. of the village ; to the W. and the S, 
of the boundaries of the lands of Hiriya- Nareyangal ; and to the N. 
of the boundaries of the lands of Ummachige. Ilemmadideva, his 
eldest son, continuing the religious act of king Acha and regarding it 
with kindness and protecting it, preserved religion in the world. 

And after that Molleya-Bamma, — a very Ahgadliiraja^ (in respect 
of his mimificence) to women and acquaintances and supplicants, pos- 
sessed of great splendour and eminent fame, a very lion to those who 
assailed him, — was glorious in the world. And to describe his great- 
ness : — Bearing in mind that his worshippers, running hither and thi- 
ther, were becoming poor, and bidding them come and take (whatever 
tliey desired), — the wealth of the liberal Banima, which he had acquired, 
(became an ornament to him through the publicity) of his charities just 
as a harlot (to display her wealth) puts on ornaments (made out of all 


7 Karim, the king of A%a. 


33 r a s 
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that she possesses). To describe the religions actions performed by 
that same Molleya-Barmanna who was thus the siiperinteiideiit of the 
estimates-department a ; — Saying ‘‘ This is a perpetual grant,” Bar- 
niana, — who was glorious in being esteemed to be ever more and more 
the weil-lmowii abode of fame and who rras the good and spotless 
worshipper of Mollesvara, — gave at that time a grant to the god. 
When the king, regarding Mm with affection and confirming his acts, 
gave him whatever he asked for, then Bamnia allotted twelve mat tars 
of cultivated land to that god° who is adorned with serpents. 


s ^ Alcdra~IiaIc?:oj\ tlie proimce or pemliar htmncss of roucjhhj framed state- 
ments of expenses, profits, cj't’. Tliesc arc ratlior curious words to find in an Old 
Oanfiroso inscription of tlic caiij part of the twelfth century A.n. ; liaklud is 
of course the Hindustihii (or Arahi) ' haW , and the meaning evidently intended 
and given ahovo to the Sanskrit word ‘ is a purely lilciiAthi meaning. 

® Siva. 
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■ No. IV.^ 

Eeverenee to Sambliu, is .resplendent witli a chowri wliicli is 
tiie moon tliat liglitly rests upon his lofty head, ancl who is the foiiii- 
dation-pillar for the erection of , the city of .the three worlds 1 Reve- 
rence to Sambhii, whose spirit is composed of eternal joy and knowledge 
and power, and who is the chief stay of religious knowledge which 
becomes fruitful through the exercise of mental determination 1 

Hail! While the victorious reign of the prosperous and valorous 
universal emperor Jagadekamalladeva, — the asylum of the universe,., 
the favourite of the world, the supreme king of great kings, the su- 
preme lord, the most venerable, the glory of the Satyasravakiila, the 
ornament of the ChalukyaSi — was flourishing with perpetual increase 
so as to endure as long as the moon and sun and stars might last, he 
who subsisted (as a bee) on the lotuses which were the feet of that 
mighty potentate (was) ; — 

A 

The brave king Perma^,— -the son of the chieftain x4.chugi, a very 
thunderbolt to the mountains which were the flerce hostile chieftains, 
possessed of miequalled manliness, — who, enveloping the whole world 
with his great glory so that it was said that he could not he described 
in words by any one, was waited upon by the preeminence of his fame. 

Hail! While the fortunate Mahfimandal^svara king Jagadekamalla- 
Permaclideva, — who was decorated with his own titles of ‘ the Great 
Chieftain who has attained the five Mahdsahdas, he who is a very 
Mahesvara to (destroy) Love in the form of hostile chieftains,^ — punish- 
ing the wicked and protecting the good, was ruling at. his capital, with 
tlie diversion of joyful conversations, the district of Eisukadu, the 
district of Bagadige, the district of Kelavadi, and the district of 
Nareyagal: — 

He who preserved and governed him was king Paramardi 
.■■Bralimesvara, the Unborn’ % '. -was- ever., respectfully, ' w^orsliipped '.by" 

^ TMs inscriptioii is from a stone-tablet built into the wall on tho loft of tbo 
same door of tlio tcmjdo of MoUo-Bralimadova on the rii>'lit of which is No. III. 
The emblems at the top of the stone are In the centre, a lihga and a priest ; 
to the right of it, a hgiiro of Basava, beyond which is the sim ; and to tho left of 
it, a cow and calf, beyond which is the moon, 

® Soo note 5 to tho translation of Ko. II. 

See liotc 5 to the Iniiisiation of No* 11, 

The gull Bi’idima, 
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Ilim ; Ills family-divirnty ® was Vaniasakti, tlie worshipper of BralimC-s- 
. Tara;— ill these things consisted his greatness; how shall man further 
describe and praise the pious Barma, the worshipper of , ... 
Molleya ? Sri-Vamasaktipan ditadeya usurped the repu- 
tation, well-known throughout the wwld, of being considered the noon-' 
tide cow^ of plenty ; thus excellent was he ; liow^ shall one describe it ? 
Their priests were ascetics ; Purahara® w^as their faToiirite dmnity;' 
their decoration was such charity towards the Ugiira Three-hiiiidretl^ 
as to provoke astonishment ; they were indeed the best of all ' good 

people ; very; properly not 

recognizing those who covet the ivives of others or long for their wealth ; 
— such were the Eleya-Bojagaruj who were considered to be the pos- 
sessors of knowledge. 

Hail ! On the occasion of an eclipse of the sun when the sun was 
commencing his progress to the north on Monday the day of the 
new-moon of the month Pushya of the Eaktakshi mmvatmra, being 
the seventh year of the reign of the prosperous and valorous universal 
emperor J agadekamalla, the One-thousand sellers of betel leaves and 
nuts, acting all together, (gave), for the angahlioga of the god Sri- 
Brahmdsvaradeva of the original shrine of Kirii-Marayangal which 
was a town near to® the Kisiikadu Seventy, one on each load of a 
beast of burden of betel-leaves of Kiru-Narayangal that had been cut, 
and two Mgmis on each head-load of betel-leaves, for the god. And 
one oil-mill was set apart, as a grant ta be respected by all, for the 
perpetual lamp of that same god. And the Ugui’a Three-hundred 
and the Eleya-Bbjagarii Five-hundred- and-four, acting all together, 
set apart for the aiigahlioga of the god om on each agriculturist. 
And Molleya-Barmanna allotted to his god Brahmbsvaradcva, as a 
grant to be respected by all, in the cultivated land of the One-hundred" 

'i. 5. Ms faraily-priost. 

^ Tlio destroyer of the cities, — &va. 

The ITg-ura Thrco-himdrcd and the Five-hundred-and-foiir are referred to also 
in some Yil,da%\a inscriptions at Munavalli or Mundli in the I3olg’<anm, District 
wMcli I hope shortly to pnhlish. I can offer no explanation of those terms 
beyond that certain religions bodies are apparently intended. 

^ Baliya, 'mcluiled in ; see note 97 to the Translation Ko, VII of the Eatta 
Inscriptions refcrrtxl tu above. 

^ — one “fourth of an anna. 

-coiTuptcd form of ' twenty cowries or a quarter of a 

pima-. 

' iV/ 2 r/,\..-a gold coin ecinal to very nearly 220 grains Troy, 
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and-four mercliaiits the chief of whom was Ur^deya of Umacliigc% 
twelve mattars to the E. of the village of Murugondu and. to the N. 
of the stone that marks the road to Knkkaiiur. 

To those wdio preserve (intact) these numerous sites (of grants) there 
shall accrue the same reward of religious merit as belongs to those who 
bestow a thousand tawny- coloured cows upon holy ascetics or Brah- 
mans who are w'ell versed in the scriptures at the sacred shrines of 
Varanasi or Kilrukshetra or Arghyatirtha at the time of an eclipse of 
llie sail ; but he, who destroys them, is guilty of as great a sin as if at 
those same sacred shrines he were to destroy those same ascetics or 
tl lose same Brfihmans or those same tawny-coloured cows. 
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RELATING TO THE SINDAYAMSA CHIEETAINS« 


No. : 

dm! Reverence to Siva! Reverence to Sambhii, wlio is resplendent 
with a chowri which is the moon that lightly rests upon his lofty head, 
and who is the fonndation-piliar for the erection of the city of the 
three worlds !, 

' Hail ! , the most excellent one, — (the"' colour of whose body is 

as) black as a bee, and whose feet ' are placed upon the substantial 
rays of the tiaras of all the happy immortals wdio bow down before 
him, — acquired both the earth and the ocean. 

The ocean, — from wliicli the moon arose ® ; which is the home of 
the goddess of fortune ^ ; which is adorned with the iiioiintaiiis that 
fled to it for protection ^ ; which is the place of the production of 
ever-new jewels ; and the surface .of which is the favourite couch of 
Miikmida ° , — -is marked as if with a signet with (the earth wdiicli is) 
the haljitation of men which is decorated with plmigings into the waters 
of rivers which are vocal throngh their lines of , surging waves- - caused 
"by the motion of the fishes which are driven to and fro by the play 
■of the tortoises and the,,,lkithina. fishes and the alligators, and crowds,. of 
elephants mad with passion. 

To the south of the mountain M^ru, which is esteemed the tiara of 
the earth wdiicli is charming as being considered to have that same 
ocean for the girdle that encircles its waist, there is the good and spot- 
less land of Bharata ; and to the south of this there is the chaniiing 
country , of ,Kuntala. 


^ This incription is edited from Plate INo. XVI of a photographic collection 
of mscriptions in DhtowM and Maisfir edited in. 1866 by Mr. T. C. Hope, 
Bof C. S,, for the Committee of Architectural Antiquities ©f Western India. 
The original is a stone 'tablet nine feet high in a temple at Pattadakal in the 
Bad^lmi Talukli, of the Ivalddgi District. The emblems at the top of the stone 
are : — In the centre, a ling a and priest in a shrine ; on tlic right of it, a figure of 
Basava, with the sun above it ; and on the left of it a cow and calf, with the moon 
above them. 

^ Se. Vishnu who, in his incarnation as Krishna, was born with a black or 
blue-black skin. 

® The moon, amongst other things, was produced from the ocean when it was 
churned for the sake of the nectar by the gods and demons. 

^ The goddess of fortune, Sii or Lakshmi, according to one legend sprang 
from the fioth of the ocean when it was being churned. 

® Some of the mountains are supposed to have taken shelter in the ocean to 
escape having their wings cut off by Indra. 

® So. Vishiju who sleeps on"the ocean, having the^^hoods of the serpent S^sha 
for a canopy and the coils of his body for a couch. 
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Many (kings), — who were the jewelled earrings of the race of the 
Chaliikyas ; who were considered to be the receptacles of endless 
happiness; and who were as mighty as lions in rending asunder the 
heads of the infuriated elephants that were their foes,— governed it. 
Among them (was) ; — 

Hail ! — Soma, the son of king Vikramahka, — who was the beanti- 
ful autumn moon of the sky which rras the prosperous family of the 
Chalukyas ; who was worthy to be praised by the whole world ; who 
was possessed of wealth that sufficed to gratify the desires of lovely 
■women; who placed the lotuses which were his feet on the heads of 
the kings of Andhra, Dravila, Magadha, and Nepala; who was lauded 
by all learned men ; who was a very king Sarvajiia^ among kings. 

His son, Jagadekamalla, — whom no one dared oppose ; who was 
endowed with ail good qualities ; who was a valorous universal emperor ; 
who was renowned ; and who was the destroyer of hostile rulers of the 
earth, — was glorious. 

His younger brother was Niirmaditaila,— who was kind towards 
those who w^ere skilled in rending asunder the infuriated elephants that 
were his proud foes ; who had for a banner his good and spotless fame ; 
who was ever eager for the taste of war. 

He who played the part of a bee in ever being in attendance upon the 
lotuses which were his feet was king Chavunda, — who was born in the 
Sindakula ; who vras the lord of all the proud universal rulers of the 
earth ; who was esteemed a very Partha® among fortunate kings. Vic- 
torious is he, the king who excels in impetuosity, — who is the stage 
for the dances of the dancing-girl who is the goddess of victory ; 
wdio has conquered (in) the battle-field ; wffio has broken the pride 
of arm of his enemies ; who excels in the virtue of generosity; whose 
mind contains all knowledge ; who associates with learned men of 
various kinds. Hail ! ; the brave king Chavunda is the sun of the 
white lotuses which are those who are born in the Sindavamsa ; the 
lotuses which are his feet are shaken to and fro by the many head- 
ornaments of the kings who how down before him ; he has driven out 
numbers of his enemies ; he is worthy to be praised by the kings of 
Gurjara, Andhra, Dravila, Magadha, Nepa la and other countries; his 


^ ^ Sarvajna\ omniscient^ is an epithet of Siva ; I do not kIl 0 ^y of any particular 
king to whom this epithet is applied. 

® A metronymic of Yudhishthira, Bhlma, or Arjuna. 
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:^lory is perpetual ; he is possessed of a very powerful army. And the 
lineal descent of this same Great Chieftain king Chavundadeva is 
this: — 

, A 

Glorious was king Achugi, who was esteemed the glory of the 
Siiidakula, — who broke down the courage of the hostile chieftains ; 
who was possessed of stability equal to that of the mountain Mandara ; 
w'ho was a very Puraihdara ® in respect of his might ; who was possessed 
of unequalled prowess. 

A 

The uterine brother of the thus-mentioned chieftain Achugi was 
king Naka, who w^as a very Wielder of the thunderbolts towards 
the mountains which w^ere the arrogant and brave hostile kings ; (and 
also) king Siihha, and king Dasa^ and king Dama ’who abounded with 
the valour of fierce demeanour, and king Chavunda, and king Ghava 
who was a very Charudatta^^ to supplicants. 

The famous king Bamma was born, amidst the praises of mankind, 
to king Acha among them, and, becoming a universal emperor, he ac- 
quired distinguished power and eminence of bravery. 

His younger brother w^as king Sihga, and his son was the famous 
king Acha, who was renowned in the world,-— who w^as as it were a 
second Mandliata and who w^as endowed with surpassing courage. 
How sliall we liken the arrogant crowds of chieftains to king Acha 
who, having proudly and valorousiy given Gove and Uppinakatte to the 
flames, made the kings of Kalifiga and Yanga and Marnand Gurjara and 
Malava and Chora and Chola (subject) to his sovereign, so that he 
might say to them, with such a command as is used in the case of 
those wdio are subject to compulsory and unpaid labour, ‘ Walk on, 0 
slave !’ ? In his surpassing brilliance they were all burned up, so that not 
one king’s to%vn remained to he enumerated in the districts of Kalifiga 
and Vaiiga ; who were foolhardy enough to withstand in war king ikeha 
who, ill such a way as to be compared with a demon, first swallowed and 
then vomited forth Bhoja together with his troops which had invaded 
his country? 


^ * The destroyer of cities,’ — Indra, 

Indra. 

1 1 Perhaps the cliaracter of this name in the drama of Mnchchhakatiki. 
^ ® i.c. Singa-’s. 

s An ancient king, the son of Yuvan^sva. 
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Tlie son of king Aclia who was thus famous was king Pemma who 
was a very Kalpa-tree (in respect of his liberality) to panegyrists ; who 
w^as praised by good people ; who was as it were a second Bhbja ; who 
\Yas pleasing to mankind by reason of his daring. Haying frightened 
and put to flight the lordHoysala who had ruled with severity over the 
countries of Chengirb Chera, Chola, Malaya, Maleyel, Tulu, Kolia, and 
Pallava, the city of Kouguna, and the countries of Banavase and 
Kadainhale and Hayve, the brave king Pemma seized in war a multitude 
of infuriated elephants. 

His younger brother was king Chavunda who was very famous, — 
who w'as possessed of good qualities ; who was dear to his bride that 
was his spotless lame ; who was avoided by the hostile kings who 
bowed not down before him ; who was without a rival. Tell me now, 
who are there who have acquired sufficiently great courage to with- 
stand king Chavunda when they consider that his pastime is to frighten 
and pursue the hostile kings who bow not down before him, and then 
in his wrath to assail their wealth, their substance, their chariots, their 
troops of wives, their temples, their tents, and their countries ? In 
respect of his great devotion he was a very Lotus-horn ; taking up 
his resolute stand in war he pierced (his enemies) like Ananga ; he 
was verily (to be likened to) Dhanada upon the earth ; he was, if you 
regard it, praised and learned ; — if, then, you give him his full meed 
of praise, how is it wonderful that the king Chavunda is called a very 
god upon earth ? If the hostile kings with (the proclamation of) their 
titles opposed king Chavunda, they (were straightway ingloriously 
put to flight and so) departed without the honourable decoration of 
their entrails (torn out in a glorious death) and without enjoying the 
embraces of the arms of the nymphs of heaven (who are the reward of 
such as die bravely) . If any one opposed him in the world, then the 
brave king Chavunda, — ^^viiose spreading radiance was like that of the 
sun, and who protected the kings as the ocean did the mountains that 
fled to it for shelter, — when he was angry, was like him who con- 
quered the three cities, so that the battle-fleld was scorched up just 
as the body (of Kamadeva) was burned up amidst the crackling of the 
consuming flames of the terrible eye in his forehead. The white fame 
of the brave chieftain Chavunda, — who conferred happiness upon inan- 
kiiid ; who darkened (with sorrow for the death of their husbands) 

Brakma. 

1 5 e incorpo'rcul one,’ — Ivuinadfiva, the god of love. 
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the faces of the lovely -women of the hostile kings ; and who bestowed 
gold in abundance upon excellent learned men and good poets and 
worthy people, — is considered spotless; is not this a wonder in the 
world? . ' • 

If you ask for a description of the fame, which extended to the ten 
regions , of Ddraaladevi who was the wife of the fortunate Great 
Chieftain king Chavundadeva who has been thus described : — Saviii«- 
that Demaladevi was a very creeper of the Parijata-tree (in respect of her 
liberality) to her attendants, a very cow of the gods to - (gratify) the 
many desires of excellent people and friends, a veiy mother to those who 
begged of her, — mankind greatly praised her vrho was the female swan 
of the lotus-pool which was the heart of king Chavunda, and who was 
the ornament of the two lotuses which w^ere the feet of the daughter of 
the mountain. The whole world praised Demaladevi, the chaste wife 
of king Chavunda, — saying that she was a very Arundhati^^ in respect 
of her devotion to her husband, a very Bharati^® in respect of her 
intellect, and a very Bati^ ** in respect of her charms. The lustre of 
her body w'as the water ; if you regard it, her delicate arms w’-ere the 
lines of waves ; her eyes were the opening buds ; her smiling mouth 
was the lotus ; and the curls upon her forehead were the black bees ; — 
thus did Demaladcwi, wdiose breasts were like two Chakravaka birds, in 
the semblance of a lake attract with perfect alfection the swan which 
was the heart of king Chavunda. 

Just as Hama and Lakshmldhara were born to Kausalye®*^ and the 
charming Dasaratha, so to Demaladevi, who has been thus described, 
and to the famous king Chavunda w^ere horn Achideva and the 
generous Pemmadi, who were imbued with great courage and with 
fame that was ever unequalled in its radiance. The prince Achideva, 
who was far removed from fear and avarice and was as profound in his 
character as the ocean, was a very lion to the elephants which were the 
hostile kings and a very Bhairava in war to his fierce enemies. The 
brave hostile princes say of Achideva that he knows not (how to 

^ ® The four cardinal points of the compass, the four intermediate points, the 
zenith, and the nadir. 

^ 7 The wife of Vasishtha and the pattern of conjugal excellence, 

^ « SarasYatl, the goddess of speech and learning, 

1 ® The -wife of K^lmad6va and the goddess of beauty. 

Kausalj4 was the mother of Hama, but the mother of Lahslimidhara or 
Lal^shmana was Sumitril. 

6i^■a, as the type of fierceness and crucify. 
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punisli) if tliey prostrate themselves and ask him for protection^ but, if 
they meet Mm in enmity, he is a very open-eyed Java or an angry 
serpeiit-kiiig, or a heaped-np fire, or a thunderbolt that falls till it 
strikes its mark, or an enraged lion, or Death in front of one, or 
Mari who consumes everything as she pursues. 

While the fortunate Great Chieftain the brave king Ghavundadeva, 
— who excelled in impetuosity 'and who was very terrible by reason of the 
might of his arm, — in conjunction with the princes, — who were in this 
fashion the abiding-places of glory and the objects of praise,— was 
ruling, with the diversion of joyful conversations, the Kisnkadu Seventy, 
the Bagadage Seventy, the Kelavadi Three-hundred, and several other 
districts, if you ask after the excellence of Pattadakisuvolal which 
was the city of the regency of the chief queen, the fortunate Dema- 
ladevi, and the prince the fortunate Achideva : — 

The district of Kisnkadu, which was like the forehead of the lovely 
woman who was the country of Kuntala, was excellent and charming, 
and in it the city of Kisuvolal, which might be called its jewelled 
diadem, was very beautiful ; even Vasugi can never properly praise 
the country that surrounds that town. Is there any holy place on the 
surface of the earth that surpasses Kisuvolal which was the place of the 
coronation of Nriga, and Nahusha, and Naia, andPururava, and Sagara, 
and other kings ? "With its groves that are carefully tended, with its 
pellucid tanks set round with fi^owers, .with its sacred river called the 
Malahari, with its fertile fields, with its beds of water-lilies, and with its 
swarming cuckoos and parrots and Ghakora birds and cranes and geese, 
Kisuvolal is truly very charming. “With its shrines of Bhava®®, its 
shrines of the Lotus-born, and its perfect shrines of the son of 
Yasudcn^a, Kisuvolal is verily the earthly birth-place of the goddess of 
fortune. 

"While the chief queen, the fortunate Demaladevi, and the prince, the 
fortunate Achideva, were happily governing as regents the capital of 
Pattadakisuvolal which has been thus described, — ^having deliberated 
on the continuance of the pious grants that were made there by former 

2 2 Yama, the god of death. 

2 2 T'he goddess of pestilence. 

2^ Frohahly the old form of the name of Pattadakal itself. 

2 3 The serpent-king Yilsuki, who has two thousand tongues. 

so Siva. 

2 7 Krishna, ie. Yishnu, 
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kiogs who were intent upon preserving religion,— on a holy lunar day 
which combined a vyatipdid with an eclipse of the moon, on Monday 
the day of the full-moon of the bright fortnight of the month Jyesh- 
Mia of the Siibhanu smhvatsara, which was the year of the Saka one 
thousand and eighty-four, — having washed the feet of Sri-Surya- 
bharana-panditadeva, — they allotted, free of all opposing claims, to 
the god the holy Vijayesvaradeva wdio was the representation on earth 
of the holy YisvMvaradeva of Kisuvolai which was esteemed the 
Varanasi of the south^®, three hundred mattars in the circle of Ma- 
nikesvara for the purpose of the aiigalMga and rahgahhoga of the god 
6ri»Vijayesvaradeva, and for the nourishment and clothing of the 
priests of that place ; the four boundaries of that land are, — ^On the 
E., the lands of Ayyahole are the boundary; on the S., the river 
Malaprahari is the boundary ; on the "W., a stone called the stone of 
the great elephant is the boundary; and on the N. the hill called 
Parvalabetta is the boundary : there is one mattar of wet-crop-land 
in it. To the E. of the village (there wus given) one mattar 

garden-land, and to the S. of Devarapura . . . 

. . . four oil-mills. 

A 

D^maladevi and the fortunate prince Achideva granted to the agricul- 
turists of that place privileges and contributions and cattle and rent- 
free service-lands and houses and taxes. And the merchant Fheliya- 

setti of that country allotted a kdgini 

. • . . . . . And the ropemakers allotted one rwflj and one 

Jzdgini, And of the Kisukadu 

Seventy allotted one mdna ® ® on each large basketful of .... 

. . . . and two on each three loads of a porter. May it be 

well! V 


28 A hill in the neighhourhood of B4dlt.mi and Pattadakal is so covered with 
ling as as to be still called Dakshinakdei, ' the K4si or Benares of the south’. 

2® ^ Mana \ — the measure intended here is a hamlful ; but * 

means also 

See note to line 75 of the text. 
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^ ■■No.'^TL^ ^ ^ ' 

/ B Sambliu, ttIio is resplendent witli , a wMcli is 

tlie .raooii that liglitly rests, upon his lofty head, and who is the foun- 
dation -pillar for the 'erection of the city of the three worlds ! 

Ilaill He, the most eseelleiit 'one, — (the .colour of yhose body is 
as) black as a bee, ' and whose feet are placed upon the substantial rays 
,of the tiaras of all the happy immortals who bow down before him,— 
acquired both the earth and the ocean. 

The ocean, — from which the moon arose ; which is the home of the 
:goddess of fortune ; which is adorned wdtli the , moimtains ' that fled to 
it for protection'; which is the ■ place of the prodiictioii of ewer-new 
jewels ; and the surface of which is the favourite couch of Miikiiiula, — 
i'.3 marked, as if with a signet, vritli (the earth which is) the habitation 
of.ine,n which is decorated with plungings into the WTaters of river, s 
wiiicli are vocal through, their lines of surging waves caused, by the 
iiiotioii of the,: fishes which are .driven to and fro by the play of the 
.tortoises' and the Patliiiia fishes and the ' alligators and crowds of ele- 
phants mad with passion. 

To the south of the mountain . Mem, which is esteemed the tiara 
.of the earth which is charming as being 'considered to have that same 
oceaii' for the girdle that encircles its waist, there is the good . and 
'Bpotless land, of Bharata ; and to the south of this there is the cliarin- 
lag.., country of Kuntak, . . . ■ . ' ■ 

' Many (kings),— who were the jewelled earrings of the. race of. the. 
Clialiikyas; who wrere considered to'be the receptacles of endless happi- 
ness ; and who were as mighty as lions in rending asunder the heads of 
the infuriated elephants that were their foes, — governed it. 

Hail! ■ The brave king Chlvuncla is the sun of the white lotuses 
which are those who are born in the Sindavarhsa ; the lotuses wiiieli 
are his feet are shaken to and fro by the many head-ornaments of the 
kings who bow' down before him ; he has driven out numbers of his 


^ TAis inscription is edited from Plate No. I of Mr. Hope's worw rctV'rred to ir: 
Note 1 lo No, Y, Tlie original is a stone-tablet in a Baiva tcirndo c,t Ailioio in 
the IliinagTind ’Idilnka of the KaiadgI District. Tho emblems at Die tpn of tin; 
ta,blct are : — In tho centre, a standing figure of a god or goddess vrliicu X am 
rmabie to prrrtienlarize ; on the right of it, two indistinct seated f gnres, witii the 
Fiin above them ; and on the left" of it, a cow and a calf, witli tlio inocu abovu 
there. 
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eneaiies ; lie is wortliy to be praised by the kings of Gurjara, Andbra, 
DraTila, Magadlia, NepJila, and other countries ; iiis glory is perpetual ; 
he is possessed of a very powerful army. Victorious is he, the king 
vdio excels, in impetuosity, — who is the stage for the dances of the 
daiicing-girl who is the goddess of xictory ; who has conquered (in) the 
battle-held ; wdio has broken the pride of arm of his enemies ; who 
excels in the virtue of generosity ; whose mind contains all knowledge ; 
who associates with learned men of various kinds. Tell me, now, who 
are there wdio have acquired sufficiently great courage to withstand 
king Chavuiicla when they consider that his pastime is to frighten and 
pursue the hostile kings who bow not down before him, and then in his 
wrath to assail their wealth, their substance, their chariots, their troops 
of wives, their temples, their tents, and their countries ? 

And if you ask for a description of the glory, which extended to the 
ten regions, of Siriyadevi who wms the wdSe of the fortunate Great 
Chieftain king Ciiilviinda who has been thus described Mankind 
praise Siriyadevi, the ■ virtuous wife of king Cliavimda, saying that 
she is a very Arundhati in respect of devotion to her husband, a very 
Bharati ill respect of her wisdom, and ■ a very Eati in respect of her 
beauty. 

While the princes, the brave Bijjaladeva and Bijravadeva (?),-— who 
w’ere ,(bom to) the thus described Siriyadevi and king Chavunda, and 
who W' ere the abiding-places of glory and the objects of praise, — were 
govemiiig, with the diversion of joyful conversations, the Kisukadu 
Seventy, the Bagadage Seventy, and the' Kelavadi Three-himdred, ; . . 

. . . . , , „ , , . . . , , . , » . . , . . . of 

the Virudhi smhvaisara, (being the year of the Saka era) . . . 

.... and four,, i 
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About two years ago I had the honour to read before the Society a 
paper on the age of vSriharsha, the anthor of the NaisJiadMya mahd- 
Ittimja, in which, relying on the authority of the BrahandhahoBha of 
Rajasekhara, I attempted to show that Siiharsha belonged to the latter 
half of the twelfth century of our era. My paper has since been 
freely discussed, especially in the Indian Antiquary, and various objec- 
tions have been brought forward against the conclusions at which I 
arrived. It will be now my aim to complete my former article, to meet 
the remarks of my critics, and to show that the facts alleged by them 
have either no existence, or do not form such formidable obstacles to my 
theory as might appear at first sight. 

The main points which I brought forward in my first paper were — 
Isthj — Eajasekhara states that Sriharsha lived at the court of a 
king named Jayantachandra, who ruled Benares. 

2ndly — This Jayantachandra is no other than Jayachandra, the 
last of the Rathor princes of Kiinoj, who ruled also in Benares, 
and was dethroned by the Musalmans in 1195. 

2irdly — Sriharsha states that he was honoured by a king of Kanya- 
kubja or Kanoj. 
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Athhj — Rajasekhara states incidentally in another part of his 
work that the first copy of the was brought 

into Gujarat by Harihara during the reign of Eana Viradha- 
vala (wcfj!: 1235 a.d.), and that the latter chief s minister 
Vast iipala obtained a copy of it. 

I admitted, however, that Rajasekhara’s narrative was not in every 
respect trustworthy. I mentioned also that Dr. FitzEdward Hall as- 
serted the occurrence of a quotation or quotations from the NaishadMya 
in the Sarasvatikanikdhharana of Bhoja of Dhara, composed in the 
first half of the 11 th century. But I stated that the latter assertion 
required verification, as the quotation might have been interpolated by 
a later hand. 

Against this the following objections have been brought forward. My 
friend Mr. K, T. Telang, who in the course of an inquiry into the age 
of Udayanacharya, the author of the was led to discuss 

Sriharsha’s times, arrived at the conclusion that Sriharsha must be 
placed in the 9th or 10th century, not in the 12th. The reasons given 
by him for this conclusion are — 

Istly — That Sriharsha’s NaishadMya is quoted in the Sarasvati' 
Izantliiibharana. 

2ndly — That Vachaspatimisra, a writer of the eleventh century, 
wrote a refutation of Sriharsha’ s philosophical work, the 
Khandanakhimdakhddya* 

Zrdly — Sayana-Madhava in the Sankaravijaya names Sriharsha 
as one of the contemporaries of the great Vedantist. 

Mr. Telang finally denies the credibility of Rajasekhara’s story, be- 
cause he is obviously inaccurate in many details. 

In addition to the points brought forward by ]^Ir. Telang, Mr. 
Gro vv se f has called attention to a passage of the Pri thirdj Edsdu in 
which Chaiid, who is said to have lived at the end of the i2th century, 
and, if Rajaseldiara’s story he true, must personally have known Sri- 
harsha, places in an enmneratioii of his predecessors the Sriharsha who 
celebrated king Nala before Kalidasa. 

Two other writers in the Indian A?itiquary, Babu RamdiiS Sen and 
Mr. Puriiaiya, hrae defended my views, or rather Rajasekhara’s state- 
ment, aod attempted to weaken especially the force of the objection 


huL Ant, vol. I., pp. 297, 353. 
t Inl Ant, vol. II., pp. 213, 306. 
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brought forward by Mr. Growse. Grateful as I am for their support, 

I regret that I cannot base my defence on the arguments adyanced by 
them. 

In dealing with the objections, those which are based on passages tend- 
ing to show that Sriharsha was known to authors of the elerentli cen- 
tury claim the precedence, and among them the supposed quotation or 
quotations from the N aishaclMya in the BarasvafikanihdhJiamna* As 
regards this point, which Dr. Hall first brought forward, I am, after a 
careful investigation of all the poetical passages quoted in the SarasmtV 
hanthdhharana, in a position to assert that no verse from the Naislia- 
dhiya occurs among them. Last year I procured from Benares a copy 
of the Sarasvatikanthdbhara^iai and of its commentary the Matna- 
clarpa7ia, which latter, however, includes the first three chapters only. 
My Sastri, Mr. Vamanacharya Jhalkikar, next made a complete alpha- 
betical index of the verses quoted in the work, checking one copy with 
the help of the other. He then compared every line of the printed 
copy of the NaiahadMya with the index. The result obtained is that 
stated above. With this method of operation I think it very unlikely 
that Mr. Vamanacharya should have made a mistake, and this is so 
much less probable as Dr. ikufrecht, who in the Catalogue of 
Oxfoi'd 31 SS. gave a list of the authors and w-orks quoted in the Saras- 
vattkanihdbharana^ was likewise unable to trace the NaishadMya in 
it. Dr. FitzEdward Ilall’s statement must therefore either be based on 
a mistake or on an interpolated copy. 

The second objection, that Yachaspatimisra, a writer of the eleventh 
century, wrote a refutation of Sriharsha’s Khandanakha?zdakhddya, has 
no greater force than the first. It is perfectly true that a work entitled 
Kkandanoddlidra has been written by a Yachaspatimisra. Pandit 
Yishveshvar Naval Gosvami of Delhi possesses a copy of it, and was 
kind enough to show it to me on my late visit to the town. But there 
is nothing to show that this Yachaspatimisra was the author of the 
eleventh century. The name Yachaspatimisra is common to several 
writers on philosophy and on law. The Kkandanoddlidra is not in- 
cluded in the list of books of the ancient Yedantist.-'"^ Besides the 
pandits of the Benares College, whom I consulted on the age of the 
Kkandanoddlidra^ declared that it was well known to them as a modem 
work, and was composed not by the old Yachaspati, but by a later 
homonymous author. 


^ Seo FitzEdward Hall, OaU, p. 87 ; Cglebrooke, Bssaysj I. 532. 
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In the third place, the passage from Chand’s Prithirdj Mdmu deserves 
consideration, Ilf occurs in the 5th stanza of the poem, which con- 
cludes the mangaldokarana or invocation, and of which a spirited trans- 
lation has been given by Mr. Growse. There the poet pays homage, 
to the serpent-king iedia; 2ndly, to Vishnu ; 37*dly, to Vydsa; 
Atkly, to Sukadeva ; bthly^ to Srikarshap who on king neck let 

fall the wreath of victory; ^thly, to Kalidasa^ who wrote a chronicle 
of king Bhoja ; Ttkly, to Danda-mali ; Sthly, to Jayadeva, the author 
of the Gitayomnda, whom he calls great names of elder fame/ Mr, 
Growse is of opinion that the names of the poets mentioned there stand 
in chronological order, or at least that Chand intended to arrange the 
poets namhd according to what he considered their order of succession. 
Mr. Telang, whose indefatigable industry in the search for passages 
hearing on the Sriharsha question cannot be enough commended, has 
already shown that Sriharsha knew Kalidasa"^ and quotes him in 
the Khandanahhandakhddya. It is therefore impossible to maintain 
that Chand enumerates the poets in their proper order. But it would 
he sufficient to make Eajasekhara’s story doubtful if Chand, who 
certainly lived in the twelfth century, had written of Sriharsha as of a 
poet of bygone ages. If, therefore, Rajasekhara’s story is to be main- 
tained as trustwwthy, it must be shown either that another interpreta- 
tion of Chand’s passage is admissible, or that the passage does not 
belong to Chand, but to some later writer. In my opinion the passage 
certainly allows of an interpretation according to wdiich it does not 
stand in opposition to the assumption that Chand and Sriharsha were 
contemporaries. Chand, I think, gives in the above lines not a chrono- 
logical catalogue, but he enumerates some of the authors best known 
to him, in what he considers their order of merit: Under this supposi- 
tion it is not strange that the author of the should be 

placed before Kalidasa. For, to the purely native taste, the 'Naisha- 
dhiya appears now, and has appeared for many centuries, preferable to 
all the other Mahakavyas. Our Sastris now study it more frequently, 
and praise it more highly, than even Kalidasa’s works, and it has been 
commented on more frequently than any other poem. It must not be 
urged that Chand calls Sriharsha’s ^ a great name of elder famed For 
this expression does not make it necessary to assume that he preceded 
Chand by centuries. It wall be explicable on the assumption that Srihar- 

^ I assume here for argument’s sake tliat tiie Kdlidasa mentioned by Gliand 
and tbo great poet of tliafc name are identical, though the point is open to doubt. 
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slia’s fame was well established before Cband wrote. The narrative of the 
TrahandluiliOBha makes it probable that the NaisJiadMya was written 
before the year 1174 a.d. For the story of the pilgrimage of Jaya- 
cbandra’s Pradban to Somanatba, on which he came into contact with 
Kmiiarapala of Anhilvad, is told after the story of Sriharsha’s journey 
to Kasmir^ which took place when he had completed his work. Chand^s 
BdsdUi on the other hand, must be considerably later, as it contains 
the narrative of Prithuraja’s death, and of the fights of his son Bayaiia- 
siha or Patnasiihha with the Ghoris. 

I cannot leave this subject without stating that the chief hard of the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur, Kaviraj Murardhan, stated to me that he did 
not believe that Chand really wrote the Prithirdj Edsdu, According 
to his opinion, the work belongs to the fourteenth century at the 
earliest. The reasons for his .opinion were, 1^^/y, that Chand, accord- 
ing to the tradition of the bards, had been killed with or shortly after 
his master, while the lidsdu described Prithiraj’s death and the com- 
bats of his son with the Musalmans ; 2ndly, that the language of the 
Mdsdu contained many Persian words, while it was not probable that 
the Hind! of the I2tb century, when the Musalmans had as yet little 
infiuence in India, should show such a mixture. I am not in a position 
to judge fully of the value of these remarks, though the second espe- 
cially seems to me to deserve careful consideration. 

I need only add that should the authorship of the Bdsdu, on further 
inquiry, prove doubtful, its passage mentioning Sriharsha would be- 
come of very small importance. 

The fourth objection which now remains is Mr. Telang’s discovery 
that, according to Madhava’s ^mkksheiiasmhkaravijaya, the Khanda- 
nakdra was refuted in a disputation by the great Vedantist. On this 
point I have only to mention that Madhavals work is devoid of all his- 
torical value. It is nothing but a mass of legends heaped one upon 
the other for the glorification of the great master. To give only one 
instance of its inaccuracies, Saihkara is made to refute Bfma and Ma- 
yura, the two well-known poets of the 7th century, and, besides the 
Kharjdanakartd, his predecessor Udayanacharya. The testimony of 
such a work ought never to he invoked in chronological questions. 

Under these considerations it seems to me that, up to the present, 
nothing has been brought forward which is calculated to shake Raja- 
sekhara’s statement that Sriharsha wrote under Jayachandra, in the 
second half of the 12th century. On the contrary, the fact, which has 
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now been establislied, that Sribarsha is not quoted in the Sarasvatt- 
Icanihddha'mna, is of great significance. That work is of considerable 
extent;, and cites ail the MahakaTjas, as well as all other considerable 
authors, up to the second half of the 11th century. I have also no 
doubt that it really belongs to Bhoja of Dhara, as its colophon stateS;, 
or at least to his Fmidits, Considering the great reputation which 
the NaishadMya has always enjoyed, the silence regarding it is almost 
a proof that it did not exist in Bhoja’s time. It naay be that other 
works of Siiharsha will be recovered, and that we may gain therefrom 
more authentic information regarding his age. The Jesalmir Bhandar 
contained only ninety years ago a copy of his Sdliamnkacharita, though 
it is not to be found there any longer. We may therefore hope that 
one of the other old Bhandars of our Presidency will furnish the book, 
or that the lost Jesalmir copy may still turn up. But until the time 
that such fuller and more trustworthy information is forthcoming, 
I shall hold that Eajasekhara’s statement that Sriharsha lived under 
Jayachandra of Kanoj, which is confirmed by Sriharsha’ s mention of 
the king of Kanoj as his patron, gives us reasonable grounds for fixing 
the age of the Naishadhhja m the second half of the 1 2th century. 


P.S. — Shortly after I had read the above paper before the Asiatic 
Society, large fragments of an unknown commentary on Sriharsha’ s 
Malidkdmja, the Naishadliadipikd of Chdndilfandita came into my 
hands, which furnish some additional evidence for the recent com- 
position of the poem. 

Chdndupandita, who wrote his commentary in the year of Vikrama 
1513 at pholka, near Ahmadabad, calls the Naishadha a new poem 
{kdvyam navani).'^' He further states that in his time there existed only 
one commentary on it, composed by Vidyddhara {alias Sabitya- 
vidyadliara, of whicb I have found fragments at Jesalmir and Ahmada- 
bad. He also confirms, in the introduction to the first sloka, the 
story told by Eiljasekbara that iTw, Sriharsha’ s father, was conquered 
in a disputation by a rival, and was avenged by his son. According 
to Chandu the oiiponent of Hira was and the Khandana-- 

Mumdakhddyakhafidana was the composition by which the latter phi- 
losopher’s W'orks were demolished.f 


Oolophon of Sarga XXII. v. 53. 

t The same tradition is also current among the Pandits of Kasmir, 
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These statements go a great way to confirm Raj asekhara’s statement. 
But I am (|uite willing to admit that objections on the part of those 
who wish to establish the claim of the to a higher anti- 

quity are still possible. 

In order to enable Sanskritists to judge for themselves the value of 
Chandu’s statements, I give the beginning of the MS. and its end in 
full. I regret that I am not able to entirely restore the corrupt text. 


Introduction* 


vrrf; prr [!■ 



^ iTR% w- II ^ 


?:#crwr 


f UFT^ 1 1 H q-?jfwr'T'Tr%r^r 

ssMvr cerrf^ ^ w ii 

gf : 

'TiTr^r^'TK*ff FTRSTigsrsf lua ii rRirirpTf^^rt 

f^r 5?f^ 


jrar^f cTR<T vflftr^TJfig^rsTFr RRf>TR:trr|^g^^’T®r*TtR- 
crqr arrrvg^r^i^^^ ww- 

•A M 

JTRlFrvfiVJTFriTfsfpf JTR^r^^rTFT^irrR^’T II cfSTT 

wt TfnK?f^r^ q-^^^qrfsqr- 

^vtf^rr- 


^cfq^RTJTRjrqrr^ q'lrerrfi" qh=Er4*rrR^^rr 


1# 5iTf?^ MS. 15'^ ^flwrjT° MS- 
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PrifR 5r%f^ri i cr^ =?r 

?:¥ir^R ^TFTm =5TOcrcr-s;r ?rr^n:*^ ir'?TgiTra% 
^r|'^r *rTi55r^??3TF fwr^TR'rft'rr^^q- 
=w!?^r:: srf^qRj: fsir'fe 

Colophon of Sa7^ga XXII. 

'sfl’trr^nl^rpTFi:^: 5^^jpTrMcr^^=5rJT- 

0\ 

■s^iFfjTf^wircf ^fPTiffer^ ’TJT I 

ci^% ^ f^cjTq- ^iT ^ 1 1 11 

’T: 1 

ETOTST^T^ET r^^s’qTlrq’qW(^^)T3%|^;rq^ft|wr^ qt i 
ERqT^5j5q^rr^w'^Erni%%3r*r=r: f^«T qvrf^ ii ^ii 
% q'i5r=5ri1t^%'^qq‘^Tqwwrrw^JTq?rrf^*r^^ i 
fT^rr^T! ^q-3r^ ^rr^ptTf^ltiT#: 11^11 

% wr fw ffwiRr# mi^*n'<T i 

?r f*Tr tor=r 

^qrrq;ll«ll 

%f q%w^r ^qr ii ii 

'5rl»iE^riT|7 I ^ ^ 

^ gJTjfKi w^n^oir f^crr i 

3iT^p?# =F^ ^rqTr^PTcftqr’T ii ii 

flTJTf^ ^TO=^fit!TFTT STm^rt^ T^RR: I 

.,N3>0 ■•: : ... , ^,,;, 

gTwt»TrRr €*T3TPr Trif^TT^ 

'q’nPT II \ II 
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mm 1?% 

.. f% A ♦vf' C O 'N f'x rv #»v. ItSs'iK «» r- « 

frfrar^f’r^Rr arfr^ncr 


^iriiHii (sic!) 

cf%cT€f^¥frf%TO=5r5T?|f%?cr^=f§^r^t^?T i 
sii^rarKrtr^l’^w^fr ll \ i! 

'•it v«3 

Rt ffRoTi 3T^'lrcr|[^':qtfrRcir4R# i 

■€f'ir^'TrRf ^RpTirr%JT'nl^i3 ii a ii 

^flr^W: ?pr: (1 ) ^'^q-crt 

w: qri ^frtrR' =t r't^t i 

crr%f^3T |w%JT g'j%JT 

arrf r fi^rT^'frr: R-«irt ^f«i?iT: 1 1 u 

iJ5Tf5T3TW5C°T^r«T>% i 

JT^T^fr 3qti%fg ^JTf^!^?;?TFRr sr^tw iK ii 

^rgr^“T73Tr%f^cFq3T'*TFq-lT'Jqr=^Pfpftlf^ 
%p?jf^rF%^^r%^^W3rsrr jr^''R3T'irr ii ^ ii 
'5frl?Fr«Trfir^TgRi%f^^^ i 


5-2'‘r^^CTMS. l®3jf^r-°MS. 2'’ 5!% MS. 2‘-')j^°MS. S^-^qTTfqT- 3’^ 
^^ffrgiOTJTrT MS. 4** MS. MS. 4'’ 8^ MS. 
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ArTo VII . — Hktorical and Archmological Sketch of the 
Island of Angediva. By J. Geeson dk CunhAj &c« 


Bead 14t]i August 1875. 


The island of Angediva is situated in 14° 44^ N. Lat. and 74° 10^ 
E. Long. It is about two miles distant from the coast of North Canaraj 
and bftj^-one miles south-east of Goa. Irregular in foniij it is about 
three miles long from north to south, and not more than one mile broad 
at its widest part from east to west, and its area is nearly two square 
miles. It appears barren and rocky on its western or seaside, but 
fertile and of a pleasant aspect towards the main, where some cocoanut 
groves, rice-fields, and one or two orchards of the mango and other fruit 
trees surrounding a small town fortified by a wall, towers, and a castle, 
are observed. The strait which separates the island from the continent 
is safely navigable, being from six to seven fathoms deep, without any 
hidden shoal or sunken rock. Close to it on the outside the depth is 
from tea to twelve fathoms. To the eastward of it, near the coast, jire 
two rocky islets which with another about four miles to the south-east 
contribute to make a pretty good roadstead, wdiere in case of necessity a 
ship may find shelter during the prevalence of the south-west monsoon. 

Within this circumscribed space scenes full of dramatic incidents have 
been enacted, and the picturesque beauty this isolated little spot in the 
Arabian Sea displays, as derived from both its geographical position and 
other natural features, is greatly enhanced when allied to historical asso- 
ciations of no little moment, especially that which has made it the theme 
for tlie classical model of the “fioatiiig island of Venus,” which is one 
of the most charming episodes in the poem of Camoens. Again, when 
considered, although summarily, in connection with both its ancient 
legends and medieval history, or from the earliest mystic times of the 
Furfinas to the days when the admiral Vasco da Gama, about the end 
of the loth century, on his voyage homeward after the discovery of the 
route round the Cape, put into one of the beautiful islands of Ange- 
diva” to refit his ships and supply them with wood and water; and the 
Count of Abrantes, Dom Francisco d’ Almeida, in tlie beginning of the 
16th century, laid the foundation of the fortress, which he himself dis- 
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mantled at tlie end of a few months ; or even as late as the time when 
Abraham Shipman with his five hundred soldiers sojourned there from 
April 1653 to October 1665, and having buried in the meanwhile about 

three hundred of his men"'' he put this mutilated squadron to sea, a 

time that is fraught with subjects for grave reflection, when the British 
power in India was yet in its infancy, and the littoral provinces of the 
latter in the height of disintegration,^ — the island of Angediva com- 
mends itself to our attention, and deserves to be studied with more 
than an ordinary interest. 

The origin of the word ' Angediva’ has been a topic for various ety- 
mological speculations. The Hindus, who believe the island to be 
situated parallel to the spot where the Goparashtra or Gordshtra divi- 
sion of the Parasuramalvshetra begins, consider it to be derived from 
two Sanskrit words, Idya and dinpa^ meaning a primitive island,’ in 
reference to its existence previous to the reclamation of the Kofikan by 
that w'ell- known sixth amt dr of Vishnu, Parasurama. Others think 
it to he a corruption of the word ^Ajyadxipa^ or ‘ the island of clarified 
butter,’ — this latter supposition arising from a legend, which is current 
among the people, to the effect that Parasurama intending to celebrate, 
after the extirpation of the Kshatriyas, the akcamedha or horse-sacrifice, 
one of the most magnificent of ancient Hindu rites, f at the Ilarmal 
momitains in the province of Pernem, and having failed to ^obtain the 
clarified butter, so essential to the performance of that sacrifice, in the 
land newly reclaimed by him from the ocean, and which was then na- 
turally devoid of all sucli sacrificial materials, got it from the island of 
Angediva.J The Portuguese writers are, however, of opinion that the 
name of the island is derived from ^Anchediva^' which, they say, means 
‘ five islands,’ and Dc Barros§ confirms this opinion by stating that 
there were four other islets around the principal one of the group, to 
make up the number supposed to be expressed by the composition of 
the word ; while really at present, as above noted, there are only three, 


Hamilton’s A Kew Account of the East Indies, Lond. 1744, vol. i., pp. 181 
et seq. ' 

f In the Ma/uXhhdrata a ver}^ interesting* description of tlie sacrifice will be 
found hy those who desire to learn its details. 

% See cfK^'Ti’frrsq'Tf, ohaptei'S iv. and v. 

§ Tome i., pt. i., pp. 407 et seq, of the Lisbon edition of 1777, and Lnfitan’s 
Mist, des Eesconveries, &c., Paris, 1736, tome i., p. 153. 
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aiitiif the foiirth. lias clisappearecl. within ■ the last, three .centuries the 
Ihct ' appears to havebeen too easily forgotten. But or Umkel 

:as - some cliroiiiclers write it, — in no Indian Yernaciilar, so hir as I am 
a’ware,,., means five ; and to have such a. meaning the name should' have 
been ^'Pancha-dvipa.* Another meaning. of the word, and that ■Wiiich 
has, I believe, all presumptive evidence on its side, is derived from 
or * the island of the goddess Aja/ which is a synonym of 
'Milya or Prakrit!, and whose temple, standing on the island from very 
remote times, was, at the time of the persecutions hy the hf ahomedans, 
who had taken possession of the island, along with the coast ofCanara, 
ill the year 1312 a.d., removed for safety to Ankola, on the mam land 
near Carwar, where it is still existing. The Iliiidiis, as weil as other 
people, are not seldom in the habit of naming places after their own 
patron saints or tutelary goddesses, — a habit that makes thc' latter siip“ 
position appear the most plausible of all. The islanders, besides, appear 
to have been very religious, from the mention De Barros makes of their 
attending to the holy duties (sant os officios) with an extremely pious 
zeal. '*•' 


Among the Greeks, we are told by Murray, the island of Angediva 
was known by the l\^m\Q Leuke ; and it is said, again, that this Vfas the 
point where the ancient Greek merchant ships used to meet before 
entering on the more fertile shores of Limerike, or Canara and Malabar 
Proper. 

B'Anville, however, in his map of Ancient India places the names of 
Chersonesus and Seseerie^m just where the Angediva cluster of islands 
is situated; whereas Ptolemy assigns to these names places that appear 
to correspond more correctly with the situation of the Andaman and 
Nicobar islands, and the Ilkeos Qumnados of the Portuguese, or the 
Vingorla Rocks, respectively, and has, hesidesj an Insula Aegifliorum, 
which, from its position on the map and similarity of name, appears 
to stand for Angediva. J 


DccadaSf I'f. 40S, . , 

t IHiiiTny’s Byitkli Indian IFist. and J)escn.pt,y Tjd.m, 18o2, vol. i., p. G7. 

^ In Spruimcr-iVientQ’H Atlas Antigmis the name oi Aec/uHornw, insula is dis» 
tinctN written wTioxe the Angedivan group of islands is situated, winch fact leads 
to tho^ surmise that these islands may have been knowm to the classic ^Yritel■a of 
tUe IVesji. Sec also rtolonimi Geographim Zihri Ocfo, Ains.terdam, ICOo - and Aln- 
cent's Voyage of lUanhm^ and Feriplus of the Bryilirean Sea, vol. ii., pp. 422 and 
4d2«' " ■ ■■ ■ > '■■■ . ... ■ 
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3'liere is no siicli perplexity, fortunately, respecting the identiScation 
of this place with the name as written " hy a few of tlie geographers, 
inerchaiits, and travellers of the' Middle Ages, both Europeans and 
Arabs, who have made but a passing allusion to the island in their 
works. The iam ous Ibn Batuta is the only traveller who has left us a 
faint sketch of what- the island was about a hundred and fifty years 
heibre the arrival of the Portuguese, wdthout giving its name, al though 
by the aid of the accompanying narrative we are tolerably certain that 
the island he alludes to is identical with Angediva. Nevertheless, we 
are grateful to him for the information he has left us about the island' 
and the country around, on account of its referring to a period that 
has few aiitlientic chronicles or travels to elucidate the history of the 
western coast of India. 

The proximity of this island to that of Bhidahur is distinctly re- 
ferred to by Ibn Batuta, but to identify Sindabur is itself a point of no 
little concern in the medieval geography of Western India. 

The Aral) writers, such as Masudi, Eclrisi, Abulfeda, Rasli?d-ud-din, 
and others, refer in their works to a populous delta island situated on 
the western coast of our peninsula which they call Sindiibur, but have 
confused its location with Sindan (Sanjaii), the St. John’s Point of 
Itennell, and the w^ell-known seaport between Damaim and Bassein.'^' 
But the geographical position ascribed to Sindabur by Abulfeda and 
Ibn Batuta, and the data quoted from travellers in their itineraries, as 
three days’ sail to the south of Thana, and reached immediately before 
Hunawar (Hoiiore), remove all doubts about this identihcation, and 
we know now for certain that it is but modern Goa, which in those 
times, and probably some centuries before, was classed with Sudhapuraf 
or Siindapiira, or the city of Sunda,’ the latter place being along with 
Goa turn of the dependencies of the sovereign of Tijayfinngara, the Bis- 
iiagar of the Portuguese annalists ; while the modern name of Goa ap- 
pears to he a mere reversion to its Puranic designation of Gomant. 

I have advisedly detained myself so long on the elucidation of this 
point because it is most important for my purpose ; for unless 

* See Rawlinson, quoted in Madras Journal^ xiv. 198. 

t Tiie Tiamo of Sudlifspura in NTorth. Canara often occurs in ancient Sanskrit 
and old (lanareso inscriptions : Ind, Ant. vol. iv., p. 208. The word Sindabiir, 
on the contrary, occurs in no inscription hitherto known. Ediisi, it appeals, was 
the iirst to mention it, and the Arabs of the Middle Ages are simply responsible 
for this uncouth designation. 
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Sindabur is identified with Goa — two names standing*, as it were, at the 
opposite poles, and defying identification without the aid of the descrip- 
tion of the place, and other circumstances,''*' which, as being out of place 


* It is to Gildemeister, who, it appears, first recognized the proximity of Sinda- 
hur to Goa, and to Colonel Yule, the learned interpreter of Marco Polo, I pre- 
sume, the credit is due of having found out that the Sindabur of the Arab writers, 
and Ghintabor and Oin tabor of the Catalan maps and of the Fortulano Medicea 
respectively, to he identical with modern Goa, which name had up to this time 
defied the otherwise accurate researches of D’Anville, Lee, Badger, and others, 
wdio have confused Goa with Ibn Batuta’s Kawah, which is hut modern Kon- 
wai, on the south of the Malie estuary. Colonel Yule’s reasons for identifying 
Sindabur with Goa are the number of thirty-six villages mentioned by Ibn 
Batfita as situated on “ an island which, he says, is surrounded by an estuary in 
which the water was salt at the flood-tide, hut fresh at the ebb,” — a description 
that is applicable only to a delta island like Goa {Ind, AnL, vol. iii.). The latter 
fact, which is equally mentioned by De Barros [Dec. II. liv. v., cap. 1) gave 
rise to the appellation of ^ which it has borne up to our ovui day, and 

which means thirty villages ; and that is reall}^ the number of the village com- 
munities it contains. Then, again, he refers to Sidi All’s Turkish hook of 
navigation called a tramslation of which hasheon given by Hammer in 

the Joicr. As. Soc. Deng.^ vol. v., p. 464, where there is a sectionj'. headed 24th 
Voyage from Koah (Goa) Sindabur to Aden,” and the traffic het\veen Goa and 
Aden has been known to have existed from the remotest times. xVnother argument 
adduced in support of this identification is that Masudi refers to the abundance 
of crocodiles in the bay of Sindabfir , — & circumstance that is also particularly 
referred to by Barros, who mentions as well the legend that they had been 
introduced there as a “guard against surprises and the escape of the slax^es/’ 
We now hear little of their great size and number, as mentioned by Mfisudi, but 
of their existence in the waters of both the Goa rivers — Mandovi on the north, 
and Juary on the south of the island — little doubt can be entertained. 

I should now perhaps refer to other arguments that may serve to strengthen the 
position the learned editor of Marco Polo has taken in regard to the identification 
of this apparently insignificant but really valuable landmark in the history of 
the western coast of India, as 'well as to discrepancies such as that of Linscho'ten , 
who places it below Bfibul, and those of sailing distances between Kuka and 
Gindebur, fortunately not hard to be reconciled, but their array in full here 
would simply weary the reader ; I must, however, give a few*. The first argument 
is the reference Ibn Batuta makes to two cities on the island, — one tl»e old Hindu 
city, and the other that built by the Mahomedans. This is exactly wffiat w^e find 
even now in the island of Goa. The Hindu city, on the banks of the Juary, was 
built Ity the Kaduinbas ; while the Mahomedan one, which was first taken posses- 
sion of i)y Albuquerque on the 17tli February 1510, then fell again into the hands 
of the Mahomedans, and w*as retaken "by surprise on the. 25tli .November 1510, was 
hitherto supposed to have been built by the Slahomedans of Honore, who, unable 
to resist the persecutions of the Hindu king of that country, who was subject 
to that of Vijaj^^fiiagara, had taken refuge in Goa, which w^as then under the gov- 
ernment of the Aiahomedan king of Bijapur, about the year 1479, and who, under 
the guidance of Malik Ozen, had laid the foundations of the city captured by 
Albuquerque in the village of Ella, on the margins of the northern river, Man- 
dovi. The ruins of both these cities are still visible, especially of the latter, 
but they are, unfortunately, fast disappearing. 

How Ibn Batuta, who left Delhi in the year of the Hijira 743 (a.d, 1342) as 
an envoy of Saltan Mahomed of the Path^n dynasty to the Emperor of China, 
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iii the text, I have given in a footnote below — the allusion of Ib.n Batuta 
to Angediva cannot be substantiated. Ibn Batuta’s Travels, therefore, 
which for accuracy and trustworthiness cannot be equalled, require to 
be carefully interpreted before we attempt to fill up the gap between 
the reigns of the Kadambas, Rattas, and Chalukyas on the one hand, 
and the Maliomedan dynasties on the other, in our annals of Western 

and on his journey to that country met with severe trials and long delays, wag, 
according to his own statement, twice at Sindibur. He does not give the date, 
hut it appears that he was there between the years 1342 and 1350 a.I). If the 
Mahomedan city of Goa was, as stated b}’- the Portuguese chroniclers, built in 
the year 1479, Ibii Batuta could not possibly have seen it in 1342 and 1350, 
or else it was built by Mahomedans who, under Malik Tuhliga, had settled in Goa 
between 1312 and 13(57, in which 3 ^ ear they were entirely driven out bj’- Yidya- 
ranya Mddhava, the prime minister of Harihara, Raja of Vija 5 'anagara. Though 
in the interval between this event and the capture of Goa the Poi’tuguese their 
hostilities had not. quite ceased, and in spite of the reign of the Vijayanagara 
dynasty, which continued for little more than a century, their skirmishing coii- 
tinued,' until again, in 1469, Goa fell into the hands of the Mahomedans, and 
this time those of the Bdlimani dynasty of Bijapur, who held if until it glided away 
into the possession of the Portuguese, there is no document to prove that either 
of these two peoples built anjj- citj^ in Goa. If the Mahomedans built their own 
town soon after the conquest in 1312, it is quite evident that it might have been 
seen by Ibn Batuta. In this case the Portuguese annalists, who assign its 
foum^tion to the year 1479, are wrong, or else the passage that refers to the 
Mahomedan town is a modern interpolation in the travels of Ibn Batdta, for 
this statement is not found in Lee’s translation, hut only in the French version 
b}’' Prof. Befremery, irnder the heading Ihn JBathiitalCs diaries, quoted bj'' 
Colonel Yule. Another fact worth mentioning is that the Mahomedan king of 
Honore and the Hindu rfjja of Goa were frequently engaged in war against each 
other. Ibn Batuta writes: — “I then betook mj^'self to Jamal-uddin, king of 
Honore, by sea ; wdio, when I came near, met me and received me honour- 
ably, and then appointed me a house with a suitable maintenance. He was 
about to attend on divine service in the mosque, and commanded me to accom- 
pany him. I then became attached to the mosque, and read clail}'- a hhatma or 
two. At this time the king was preparing an expedition against the island of 
Sindahdr. For this purpose he had prepared two and fifty vessels, wdiich w'hen 
readj?- he ordered me to attend with him for the expedition. Upon this occasion 
I opened the KorUn in search of an omen, and in the first w’’ords of the first 
leaf which I laid m 3 ’' hand upon was frequent mention of the name of God, and 
the promise that lie would certainly assist those who assisted Him. I was 
greatl}^ delighted with tyis, and when the king came to the evening pra 3 :^er 
I told him of it, and requested to be allowed to accompan 3 ^ him. He was much 
surprised at the omen, and prepared to set out in person. After this he w-ent on 
hoard one of the vessels, taking* me with him, and then we sailed. When we 
got to the island of Sindahur, we found the people prepared to resist us, and a 
hard battle was accordingl 3 ^ fought. YYe carried the place, hoTV'ever, h 3 ’' divine 
permission, h 3 r assault.’’ Again: — I then returned to Sindahur to the king 
Jamal-uddin, at the time when an infidel king was besieging the town with his 
troops. I left the place, therefore, and made for the Maldive islands, at which 
after ten da 3 ’'s I arrived.” 

Sec Ihn Batata's Travels, translated by S. Lee, Lond. 1829 ; Yule’s Cathay, 
and the way thither, Lond. 1866, pp. 444, 445, and J. Gildemeister’s 
Arahim do rebus Indicis, (fcc., Bonn, 1838, pp. 46, 47. 
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and vSoiitheni India. Coming as lie did in the middle of tlie long interTal 
between tlie travels of Marco Polo (1271-9 -1 a.d.) and the awaking of 
the spirit/df disco verj in Portugal and the- arrival of Vasco da Gama’s 
iieet ( 1486-98), Ibn Batuta supplies to us tlie place of both a com- 
mentator to. the ' once obscure text of Marco Polo, and that of an 
accurate, observing tourist, whose trothful remarks bear, moreover, the 
mark of authenticity stamped on them by his successors the Portuguese 
writers, to say nothing of such minor authorities wdio both preceded and 
followed him, as Bishop Jordanus (1321-30), Friar Odorico (1325-30), 
Nicolo: Conti (1440-50), and others, -whose accounts taken together con- 
■ firm most of his statements. 

Ihii BatCita informs us, circumstantially that he sailed from this Sin-, 
clahiir island and passed over to another small island near it, which, 
from details he gives, cannot be any other than Angediva. He writes : — 
After some days we came to the island of Siiidahur, in the interior 
of which are six and thirty villages. By this we passed, however, and 
dropped anchor at a small island near it, in w’-hich are a temple and a 
tank of water. On this island ive landed, and here I a Jogee 
leanmg against the wall of the temple and placed between two idols ; he 
had some marks about him of a religious warfare. I addressed him, 
but he gave me no answer. We looked, too, but could see no food near 
him. When wm looked at him he gave a loud shout, and a cocoanut 
fell upon him from a tree that was there. This nut he threw to us : to 
me he threw ten dinars,'^ after I had offered him a few, of which he 
would not accept. I supposed him to be a Moslem: for wdien I ad- 
dressed him he looked towards heaven and then towards the temple 
at Mecca, intimating that he acknowledged God and believed in 
Mahomed as his prophet . A yogi placed between two idols, it 
appears, could not possibly he a Moslem; however, that is Ibn Batiita’s 
statement. 


The dinar of Ibn Batata is the tanga of other Mahomedan authors, 
corresponding more or less to the modern rupee,:’’ Gol. A’ule’s C&ihmj. 

t Lee’s 15;^' BatUa's Trawls, Lee gives a note about the 

s marks of a religions warfare^ taking exception to -^vbat Apretz has trans- 
lated as cioi castJgationum vestigia impTessa erantyyfhick Lee interprets to the 
effect that Ibn Batata really believed the to be a Mahomedan, and re- 
cognized in Mm those characters (marks) of promptness and litnoss to conteiul 
fer tile Faith, Avithout the actual existence of scars, wounds, and the like, which 
would then deserve to he named ** castigationum •vestigmB 
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' , It was. Oil tlie '24tli Septembeiv 1498' Gama, on liis 

lirst voyage lioracwards after tlie discovery of tlie route round tlie Cape, 
Iiaving departed from Calicut rather abruptly, on account of the unfriend- 
ly treatment he' met with at the hands' of the Zaniorin and his people, 
■sailed close by the coast, dropped at Caimaiiore, ■ visited its king, and, 
having set sail again, placed, while' on the way, a landmark with the 
name of St. Mary on one of theMiilki Rocks, "'' opposite Udipi, and then 
put ill at the island of Angediva, where, as Caspar Correa tells us, they 
enjoyed themselves miich/^ Here he sent one of his ofiicers, by name 
Nicolau Coelho, in an armed little boat {hat el) as a scout. Coellio, hav- 
ing landed at the island and examined it all around, returned to the 'ship' 
to inform the admiral that the island had, what appeared to him, a 
beautiful stone-built church reduced almost to ruins by Mahoinedans, 
as he was informed by the islanders, except its chancel, which was thatch- 
ed with straw and palm-leaves, and contained in its recess three black 
stones under the guardianship of a ijogt This custodian of the three 
black stones was living under a stone grotto, and ate of what was given 
to him from the ships which passed by, and which generally consisted 
of rice and dried herbs, because these men do not eat anything else.^’f 
Compare this statement with that of Ibn Batuta.J Coelho said also 
that he had discovered good water springs with trees around, and in the 
upper part of the island a iiiie tank, ornamented with hewn stones, 
containing water about four fathoms deep, which was conveyed by a 
magnificent aqueduct close to the shore, for the convenience of ships 
patting ill there, and nobody could tell him wdio might have been the 
author of this ancient and superb work,’^ as Castera names it ; although 
De Barros conjectures it to have been built by some powerful prince, 
without giving his name, who was desirous to promote the ivell-being 
of traders by converting a natural reservoir of water, which existed there 
from olden times, into the beautiful masonry ivork above described. 

These are tliree narrow islets called Mulki or Miiipi hy the natires, but 
Si Mary’s Isles in the maps, from one of the six cruciform columns of white stone 
hearing two escutcheons, — one containing the arms of Portugal and the other 
th{3 arinillary sphere of I)om Manuel, and each dedicated to a saint,— that Yasco 
da Gama carried with him on his first voyage. The landniaik of St. Mary’s 
Isle has disappeared. 

t De Barros, 'he. cit.f p. 362 ; also tome i., part ii., p. 256 ; Stanle 3 )^'S Gaspar 
Correct) or Three FoycLffcs of Vasco da Gama) Lond. 1869, p, 238. 

X It is most irnprohahlc that the v/o^^ seen by Ihn Batdta was the same as 
the one noticed hy the Portuguese, although Couto tells us that in the lOianuri 
caves was scon a who was a hundred and fifty years old. 
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Vasco da G-aiiia, oii obtaiiimgVlie;aboTe iiiformation, liastenecl to lay wp 
the supply of frcsb rf at cr and wood be wanted for bis fleet. . He stayed 
tliere altogetlicr twclYe days,' for. taking on- board, besides water ' and 
wood, a stock of provisions; consisting of -figs, 'cocoaiiiits,. and fowls, of' 
wbicli latter article they bongbt, according to Gaspar Correa, six for. 
one mnteni (less tliaii twopence),: and for' tlie reflttiiig and can’eeixing of 
bis ca'ravels, which operation more' than anytliiog else occasioned this 
long delay at the island. Tlienceforvrard be made this por't a favoured 
'anchorage of the . Portuguese, thus practically expelling from it the 
'Moors of 'Blecca, who, according to Cabral,'*' used to take this route to 
Calicut, and stop ■ here to take in wood and. water, before the aiTival of 
the Port iigixese. 

A 'cnr:ioiis iiicideiit in connection with Vasco da. Gama’s stay on' the 
island is the 'aiTival of an embassy consisting of twelve well-dressed 
men, who came in two boats from the main land, and said they wnre 
sent to him by some iiati’^ c prince, — probably the king of Goa,— and 
brought him as a present a bimdle of siigarcancs, ydricli present tlie 
admiral wws civil enonglr to accept noth thanks, hut most dccidedfy 
declined to accede to their rather indiscreet recpiest to pay a visit to 
his ships. Then a Jew,f w^ho spedee the Castilian dialect well and was 
the captain-major of the fleet of the Saixaio, the ruler of Goa, subject 
to the king of Bijapnr, came on board, making all sorts of friendly 
overtures, although in reality acting the part of a spy. This man was 
not only refused admittance on such terms, but y/as, on the contrary, — 
the admiral’s suspicions having been roused by the islanders against 
the character of the Moor, who, they said, had been sent from the 
main land by the native prince to pry into the state of the navigators, 
and to capture them if possible, — put to the torture luitii he confessed 
that the suspicious entertained against him by the islanders were not 
altogether inrfounded. This man was at last known to be a Polish 
Jew, a native of Posna, in the service of the Sabaio, and was carried 


* Voyage of Pedro Alvare^Qabralj Lisbon, 1812, p. 118. 

t Tlicro is still sonio doubt hanging over the nationality and creed of this per- 
sonage. Osoriiis call him a Samaate by nation and Jew byredigion; Gaspar 
Correa a Grenadine Jew ; Gastanheda says he annoimcod himself as a LeYantiiis 
Christian, — henco some annalists called him a Lovantine renegade, and state that, 
wliile being carried away by Yasco da Gina, at a distaniic of about two Inmdrcd 
leagues from Ai^godiva he confessed he was a Moor. But it appears that ho 
was really a Jew, and was married to a Jewess who lived in Coclriji. 
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bj Vasco da Gama to 'Fortiigal; who on converting him to ChiistianitY 
imder the name of Gaspar da Gama— he is sometiiries hiiowii in ilie 
old chronicles as Gaspar da India — stood' godfather to him. He \ras 
afterwards made a knight' bj the king, and not only became a \'aliiable 
acquisition to the Portuguese sailors in their siihseciiieiit trips to India, 
hut was again at Aiigediva with. Almeida at the building of the, fortress : 
l)T coiimiandof the king Doni Maiiiiel, where he rendered important ' 
services. Vasco da Gama then set sail on the Sth of Oct(3ber'''' for 
LisboiD h'ut not before he had sigiialiaed his stay .mi the island by sink- 
ing a pirate ship he had taken ■during the skirmish there, iiotwithstaiicl- 
ing that a ra'iisoiii of one thousand fanaosw^ offered for it. ■ 

In his second voyage, Da Gama having sailed as far as Dabul, a heavy 
gale overtook him there at night, and dispersed his caravels, which could 
only meet to “•'salute the ilag-sliip the next morning, when the gale 
had a little abated, near Aiigediva. . Here he observed two great barges 
with amied people coming towards liis fleet, which barges^ the Jew 
Gaspar informed Mm, belonged to the renowned pirate Tiiiioja, who. 
paid part of the plunder to the king of Garsopa., and was going toTOrcls 
Aiigediva ' with the in ten tio'ii of taking possession of Vasco da Gamaks 
ships. The latter had scarcely any tro'able with him. Vdaitiiig until 
the pirate’s fust as/ as .they were called, approached near enough, the 
admiral made short work of them all by discharging his artillery at 
them, which wrought terrible havoc ■among the crew of the 'Malabarese 
corsfdr, who was obliged to beat a hasty .retreat into the river of Hooore, 
and was event'iially ' brought round, at a later time, to be the steadfast 
friend of the Portuguese. Tiiis action was followed by wTinton and 
unprovoked attacks by the PorAigiiese on Honore and Batecala, which 
the himiane Be Poe has rightly cliaracterked as “ acts of murder to 
■p'lmish .the robbers/’ ... 

The fiction of the floating island of Venus, or the enchanted island 
{ilka namorada), as it is called, has been for centuries a bone of conten- 

The Pcrtagiifsc }.tistomns are often at variance with one another in the 
luatl'ur of oln'unology. Correa lOth Heecniber ; Goo;^, C;istynIioda, and 
XKi i iarros 5th. October. The latter have more pi'ol-ahilities on their sidy Hailey, 
wl’io floes nob (^are nmeh about dates, only rolers to events tlnisy — Oimi eo re- 
sponse G.-in nnii Aiicliodivan? insulam petiit, leiieas a Oaloculo (;ircii.oi- rai3iiiin'h-<y ta, 
trouuonteni nenjerihuto, et piseo omnis generis appi-irue ahnnilw tony ibi ro- 
loiiaa jachitioTiG sociiV, navibusqae, Deiim prccaUis iiti proj/iho? iicrum 
rulesset ichucVnique so optiiiio Begi propinquis, ristcivd ; in Siut>pam 

vursimi — Htsf, .i/z-tb, 1590, p. G5. 
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tioii' arnoiig: 'ciitics^;;^ and' ;tlieir ' criticism; as tbe Hono'Drable Mr. . Staiilej. 
observers, bas not in general been fair to Camoeiis.^' Assuming for the 
nonce, — and there are Tery good grounds for sucli an assumption,-— 
tliat xingediva -n'as tlie material basis on wliicb the superstructure of tlie 
episode of tlie encliaiited island is raised, poetic genius baving really tlie 
power to impart to the commonest object on eartb a hallowed renowiis. 
sucli as the genius of Milton once conferred on the now" desolate island' 
of ■ Ormuz, would in itself suffice to raise the islet of Angediva, sw-ampy 
:'and' pestilential thoiigli it be, in the estimation of -scholars. 

Toltaire, •who bad otherwise demonstrated to the wmrld in Ms Pticelle 
fT Orleans that bis was not too prudisb-a nature, pretends to be shocked 
at the scenes' of the island of Yeiitis as described b}" Camoens. Another 
critic, and a couiitrynirm of the poet, has, as the above-quoted 'writer 
remarks, brought the imagery of the iilui namoradc( (‘ Love's own 
island ’’) to the level of a matter-of-fact description of a vulgar debauch, 
which he, ng*ainst all probability and historic grounds, imagines to have 
taken place at Meliiide or Zanzibar. f . ■ 

But several stanzas of canto IX. of the Liisiad plainly indicate that 
the nymphs and delights of the ^ilha naraorudii are but the honours 
and glory promised, and won by the companions of Vasco da Gama, for 
heroic deeds. In this poetic creation Camoens has hut faithfully ad- 
hered to classical iiiodeis, as is apparent throughout his poem, and 
his aim appears to be to endeavour to prove that the great and the good 
who ivere admitted to the tables of the gods to drink (to use a local 
simile) the amrita of the mount Mem, or to enjoy the company of the 
immortals who peopled the Grecian Olympus, were all ordinary men 
W'ho rose to that high station or were placed there as a reward for 
their virtues and merit. Again, Dupcrroii de Castera — who for the 
fantastic explanation he once gave regarding the fables of paganism 
being found mingled with the legends of Christianity in the poem of 
Camoens, drew from Toltaire the following sarcasm : — “ A la bonne 
lieiire, jV conseiis ; mais j’avoue que je ne m’en etais pas apereii,’' and 
wa-s often the butt for the satires of the Abbe Desfoiitaines — remarks, 
in his lid Liisimle, Paris, 1735-68, 'that the fictions of Camoens, like 


Stanley’s Three Voyages of Vasco da. 18G0, p, liv. 

t 8cc Gariit do Sr. X O. Montriro an Sir Thomas Thortou, Purie-, 1840, an(* Ohva.^ 
'ic I vis de iUvviOins, Lisbon, 1852, tome i., pp. 500-&U4. 
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that whicli makes the island of Angediya to 'wander on the waves of the 
sea, are the more marvellous because they are all founded on Ihstory 
for when the pirate Timoja, as Faria says, came forward to attack hv 
stratagem Vasco da Gama’s fleet with tw'-elve roving vessels, eight of 
them were so linked together and covered with boughs of trees that 
they appeared like a large raft, and had all the appearance of a floating 
island. Mickle, ho'ivever, is of a different opinion. He doubts wdiether 
the master-hand that wrote “the great epic of commerce” would ever 
choose so inapt an illustration. Keally the genius of Camoens never 
stood in need of such weak assistance. 

The verses on the fl.oating island provided hy Venus for tlie repose 
and delight of the Portuguese argonaut and liis invincible crew% and 
'^vhere their future triumphs and glory in the East are related to them, 
are so interesting that I cannot forbear from quoting them here. 
Camoens writes ; — 

■ LL 

f Cortando vao as naos a larga via 

Do mar ingen te para a patria amada, 

Desejando prover-se de agua fria 
Para a grande ^iagem prolongada : 

Qiiando juntas, com subita alegria, 

Houveram vista da Ilba iiamorada ; 

Eoinpendo pelo ceo a mai formosa 
De Memnonio, suave e deleitosa. 

LII. 

De longe a ilha viram fresca c bella I 
Que Venus pelas ondas lha levava, 


■*“Sont d’autant plus merveilleuses, qu’ dies ont toutes icur fondciu cut daus 
riiisfcoiro.” 


LI. 


t Gutting tlirough. the waves the ships their weary way 
Pux'sued over the wide sea to the loved home, 
Wanting fresh water, not knowing how they may 
Supply themselves for such a voyage long ; 

Wlion together they behold above the spray 
TJic sight of Love’s own island, every one : 

Just as through heaven broke the motlicr bright 
Of Memnon, bringing mild beauty and delight. 

LII. 

From a distance they saw the island fresh and hiir 
Which Venus from the wavo.^ for them uphoaved, 
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(Bern como o vento leva braiica vela), 

Para onde a forte armada se eiixergava : 
Que porque nao passassem, sem qiie nella 
Tomassem porto^ como desejava, 

Para onde as naos navegam a movia 
A Acidalia, que tudo em fim podia, 

LIII. 

Mas lirme a fez e immobil, como vio 
Que era dos nautas vista, e demaiidada ; 
Qual licoii Deios, tanto que pario 

Latoiia Pbebo, e a deosa a caca usada, 
Para lii logo a prova o mar abrio, 

Onde a costa fazia buma eiiseada 
Curva e quieta, cuja branca area 
Fiiitou de ruivas conchas Cytlierea. 

LIV. 

Tres formosos outeiros se mostravam 
Erguidos com soberba gracioza, 

Que de gramineo esmalte se adornavani, 

Na formosa ilha alegre, c deleitosa : 
Claras fontes, e limpidas manavam 
Do cume, que a verdura tern vicosa ; 


(Just as tJi .0 will to sails arc inflated by the air) 

Where the brave armada the island first x^erccived : 

But, tliat they might not pass that part of it where 
They should take part ; the goddess had contrived 
The entrance whore the vessels sailed to predisx) 0 sc 
By Acidalia, who could do what she chose, 

LIII, 

But firm she made it, and immovable to the siglit 
Of the sailors it seemed, with them in such retxuest ; 

So Delos stood when Latona there brought to liglit 
Bright Plioebus and the goddess used to the cliase. 
Thither then the prow straight Idirough the sea, cut right 
To a deep bay wherein the waves were at peace, 

Cur\dng and quiet, where of the smootli shining beach 
Oythorea with pink and yellow shells iiainted rich. 

LIT, 

Three beauteous hiUs before their eyes appeared, 

Hound, smooth, and gracefully with 'flowers besxu'ead, 
Adorned witli gTamineous verdure, gently upreared, 

And iu the delightful isle soft valleys nuido ; 

01*3:11' fouiitains, too, coming from these hills worn hoard, 
Wliicl^ whispering limpid ainoiig white peliblcs strayed i 
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For eiitre pedras aivas se deriva 
A sonofosa lymplia fugitiva. 

LV. 

NMnim Talle ameno, que os outeiros feiide, 

Yenliam as claras aguas ajoiitar-se, 

Onde liuina meza fazem, que se estende 
TadFbcdla, quanto pocle iiuaginar-se : 

Arvorecio geiitii sobre ella peiide, 

Como que prompto estii para alieitar-se, 

Yeiido-se no crystal rcsplaiidecente, 

Que em si o esta pintado propriameiite. 

Os Liiziadas^ Cmito II. 

Dom Francisco d^Almeida^ the first Viceroy of the Portuguese settle- 
nients in the East^ — who, being a man of great political sagacity^ was 
fully aware that a small nation of scarcely four niillioiis could not l iold 
large conquests for any length of time wdthout loss of prestige, but had 
expressed to the King his opinion that they should, on the contrary, 
strive to confine them selves to obtain supremacy over the sea, wliicli 
would eventually assert their power over the countries bordering on it, 
or even secure their territorial dominion, a system that in former times 
had been successfully practised by the Athenians, and has in our own 
days with apparent advantage been tried by some of the modern 
nations- — WTote from India to the King, Dom Manuel, that they should 
build factories and counting-houses only, and a few fortresses for their 
defence, wiiere needed, on the coast and the adjacent islands, and thus 
place their trade on a more solid footing, rather than make large territorial 
acquisitions, which v/oiild in the end simply interfere with, if not ruin, 
their commercial position in Asia, and drive them away from it. His 
prediction was at last to be fulfilled. This sound policy, w^as, however, 

Cool and fresh down from the snnimit’B shadj" soarco, 

T]ie fugitive sonorous lymph derived its course. 

■. LV.. . 

In a pleasant valley, by the hills defended, 

The limpid waters met and joined in one, 

Forming a maze, or table, which extended 
As beautiful as fancy e’er gazed upon : 

Groves gracefully o’er parts of the sliores impended, 

As if tlioy were going to shave, and looking down, 

Viewing themselves in the crystal bright presented 
Both accurately and naturally painted. 

T/ie JLusiad, Canto IX., translated by 

Li6ut.-Col. Sir T. L. Mitchell, Kt., D.(f*L» 
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eoimteracted by tlie more ambitious views of Alfonso d’ Albuquerque, 
who wished to found, like the Romans, an empire in the East, and 
amalgamate the Portuguese with the natives, — an experiment that has 
been found, now that it is too late to repair the evil, to be fruitful of 
grave evils to both parties. May not this be a wvarning as well to 
present and future statesmen and philanthropists of other nations to 
desist from pursuing any longer a policy inaugurated, so unsuccessfully, 
by the great founder of the Portuguese empire in the East ? 

Albuquerque’s policy, as foretold by Born Francisco dhilineida, 
could not be followed beyond the government of Bom Joau de Castro, 
or, even allowing for their last reactive efforts, as late as the government 
of the brave Bom Luis d’Athaide, who, unfortunate man ! did really 
struggle hard against all odds, and perhaps more than any of his 
predecessors, to preserve the powder that was decaying ; but the fates were 
against him, and he succumbed the moment the resources of Portugal 
were exhausted, and corruption had crept in to precipitate the downfall. 
No human power could then withstand it, and, it being but natural, it 
appears strange that some of the later Portuguese writers should at- 
tempt to lay all the faults of their impolitic rule at the door of the 
Spanish yoke. This is, no doubt, the best argument to evade bitter 
recrimination, which a retrospective glance upon their own past mis- 
deeds might evoke. 

The King, quite convinced of the soundness of Almeida’s suggestions, 
wrote back that he wished him especially to have Aiigediva fortified, 
from its being situated about the middle of the coast, which, besides 
affording protection to his trade, would also secure a supply of water 
for his shipping. Another place which Bom Francisco much desired 
to possess and fortify along with Angediva was the Mount Billi, a pro- 
montory some sixteen miles north of Cannanore, — the first Indian 
land seen by Vasco da Gama onliis sailing towards Calicut, and at that 
time the most frequented seaport and emporium, almost all the ships 
from jMecca, Ormuz, Cambay and Calicut anchoring in the little hay 
^underdt.: 

It was on the I3th September 1505 that Bom Francisco d’ Almeida 
laid the foundation-stone of the Angediva fortress. A curious incident 
in connection with its foundation is the discovery of some crosses 

* Atitchell, referring to Osorio, says he found many crucifixes of black and red 
colour ; but he is incorrect. 
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of black and blue coloured %vood, found buried underground, while 
making excavations in the bill, which, along with some images found 
by Alfonso d’ Albuquerque in the building of the old city of Goa, gave 
origin to the impression that the islands of Goa and Angediva were for- 
merly inhabited by Christians. The fact of the discovery of those 
pieces of wood in the form of a cross underground does not, however, 
prove that the place had been inhabited by Christians, — an impression 
that gave to the pagoda, the ruins of which are still faintly visible there, 
the name of "church/ Every one, perhaps, is awure that the Hindus 
were then, as they are now in some places, in the hahit of making an 
instrument in the form of a cross for taking astronomical observations ; 
and these must have been found when Dom Francisco was laying the 
corner-stone of the fortress,— not to speak of the phallic triad of the an- 
cients in wood and stone, which has been met with almost everyw^here, 
in all countries and climes, and was a religious symbol in the infancy of 
modern civilized nations, as it is now among the savages of Africa and 
America, and of the Pacific. 

I must not, however, omit to notice here another supposition, — that 
of their being relics of the Christians of the Nestorian sect, that 
once prevailed on, and was spread over, the Indian coast, from the 
ninth century until the persecutions of the Mahomedans drove them 
away, or, later still, until the time of Archbishop Menezes, who com- 
pelled them to concentrate themselves within the narrow precincts of 
Travancore and the neighbourhood. I do not wish to enter here into 
the question whether these are really the remnants of the St. Thomas 
Christians, — which opinion has, I am afraid, many advocates, — as it is 
quite foreign to my subject. 

But to return to our narrative. The first thing which Dom Francisco 
d’ Almeida did on disembarking at Angediva on the 13th September 
1505, — a proceeding which was not opposed by the islanders, who, per- 
ceiving his fleet sailing towards Angediva, had hastily and in a fright 
crossed over to the main, — was to send an able officer, by name Joa5 
Ilomem, to Cannanore, Cochin, and Coulan, with despatches informing 
the factors settled in those places of his arrival at Angediva ; and while 
fortifying the island he also sent Rodrigo Botelho and Gon^alo de Faria 
to cruise in the sea between Angediva and Mount Dilli, and to seize 
every Mahomedan vessel that should happen to sail between those 
points, and bring it as spoil to him. This petty naval, or rather pirati- 
40 7* a s 
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cal, expedition was successful in capturing a rumibei* of zambiicS' with , 
•valuable cargoes of spiceSj timber, and. siilc. . 

The building of the fort could not be carried out to the satisfaction, 
of Bom ' Francisco, from the absolute want of proper cement, siieli as 
lime, ill the island ; but lie succeeded in building one, rather hastily, of 
simple clay and stone. Having done so, and his presence being; re- 
quired elsewhere, he handed over the, island to Manuel Pacaiiliaj whoiii 
he named Captain of the Fort of Angediva, and for whose iiomination 

■ lie:;. ■had, himself previously solicited the King’s approbation Having 
completed the building, and having armed one galley and two brigantines, 
he gave tiirm in charge to another of his oiScers, by name Joab Serrao, 
which vessels .ivere afterwards used by Bom Francisco himself in his 
naval excursions in the Indian Ocean ; and having placed, moreover, 
the administration of the factory established on the island in the hands 
of Duarte Pereira, wdio was made its provost or chief, and i?as assisted 
by three clerks and other subordinate officers, he left for Caiinaiiore, 
where he^ assumed the title of Viceroy. ■ 

■ Scarcely had six months elapsed since Dom Francisco left Angediva 
when the fortress xvas besieged by a host of Mahomeclans and Hindus 
who were in -the service of the king of Goa, — who had grovni ex» 
tremely jerdoiis of the Portuguese, since they had made an' alliance 
with the king of Hciiorc, — under the command of a Portuguese renegade 
by name Antonio Fernandes, a carpenter, wdio had once been left on 
the shores of Africa, near Quiloa, as a convict by Pedro Alvarcs Ca- 
bral, and, having embraced Mahomedanism under the name of Abdulla, 
had somelKwv found his way to India. This man being aware that 
both Dom Francisco and his son Bom Loureneo were absent from 
the island, the former at Cannanore and the latter at Calicut, seized 
the opportunity to risk an attack upon the undefended island. The 
■.attempt, .the historian'’' ' tells,’ us, w’-as.. .ma.de" by Feraaiid'es under '’a' 
promise from the Zabaim (Sabaio) that he vfouH ■ appoint hm 
of the fortress of Cintacora, modern Ankola, provided he expelled tlm 

■ .■■.,Poituguese:,from^^. Angediva. . .The .bait Fernandes thought wasiwo.rth. 

catching at, for from the estimate of his character given by chroniclers 
he could not certainly he above taking the offered bribe. 


Do Barros, tome i., pt. ii., p, 410. 
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Tlie attack was, sudden; ■ In- the dead o.f nigh t, or a little before 
dawn 'had dispelled the darkness- and enabled people to -see each other, 
the landing of the eneinj^ - who brought writh them a fleet of sixty 
sail, took place.' The surprise' of the. descent, how^eyer, .evoked all 
the fury of the Portuguese to repel the attack. The moment he was 
surrounded by the enemy, the valorous captain Manuel Pacanlia, know- 
ing w’ell that his fortifications consisted of only a low -wall and a tower 
of clay and stone, which could ■ ill aflord him shelter against the showers 
of shot and arrows of the host of the enemy, with his handful of a' gar- 
rison sallied forth and at the point of the swmrd- began, the slaB.gliter ^ 
of the foe. The Mahoiiiedans took alarm at the bolcl-froiit thus shown 
them, ' and it really kept them at hay for some time. An unopposed 
debarkation on the island had raised their hopes and filled their hearts 
with joy, and tliejwvere confident that the firing of a few shots, vroiiid 
soon be follow^ed by complete submission "and 'nnconditional surrender ; ' 
hut they were mistaken. From the place of tlieir first attack, — which 
was, as Lafitaii expresses it, vigorous, — the Mahomedans were obliged to 
turn round, mount a hillock, and from under a grove of trees wliicli 
in erhiing the fortress pour their shots and arrow's into it, so that hut 
for the bravery of the defenders it wmuld have lain at their mercy. 

From so favoiimbic a position, gained almost by accident, the Portu- 
guese CGuld not easily dislodge them. Nor did the latter dare to issue 
from the fort, on account of the danger they incurred of heeoming a 
mark for the enemy. Pacmiha, however, was equal to the emergency. 
In the midst of perils he did not lose presence of mind. To mount Ids 
pieces of ordnsmee on the tower, from wdience he could beat down the 
attacking party, and to place on the wall some of his big mortars with 
•which to sink the fleet in which the Mahomedans had crossed the 
channel, was an idea put into execution as soon as conceived. 

This expedient w/as very successful, but, in spite of it, the state of 
blockade lasted for four days and nights continuously, during which the 
Portuguese could scarcely move from their post of defence. De Ib. rros 
writes, tliey did not even care for their meals or sleep. They wore 
ready to sacrifice their lives for the honour of their country ; but w}: cl 
caused tliem the greatest annoyance Was the vile language used against 
them during the calm of the night, and wfoicli could distinctly be 
lieard hi the fortress, by the renegade captain Abdulla, alias Fernandes, 
who was leading this attack against his own countrymen. 
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The Mahoxnedans, who, in spite of their overwhelming iramhers, had 
failed to realize their expectations, being unable to reduce the fortress 
within that time, and noticing that two Portuguese boats had, at the 
beginning of the surprise, started to inform Dom Lourenco— -who was 
cruising in the sea close b j, and was much feared by the Mahomedans— - 
of the nature of the attack, raised the siege and fled across to the 
continent as precipitately as they had landed on the island. On the 
arrival of the reinforcements and provisions sent by Dom Louren^o a 
council was held, at which it was resolved that as the rainy season was 
fast approaching, and Cochin, the head- quarters of the troops, too 
distant to afford it assistance easily, Angediva would be constantly ex- 
posed to attack, and, in view of the expense and trouble involved in 
succouring it, it would not be worth keeping, the fortifications should 
be razed to the ground and the place abandoned. At the same time 
Dom Francisco d’Almeida began to build the castle of Cannanore, 
which also greatly enraged the Moors of that country.'^ This took 
place in the month of May 1506. 

Some time before the building of the fortress, the well-known tra- 
veller Ludovico di Varthema, who was himself in ilngediva, refers to the 
condition of the island thus “ I quitted this place (Bathacala, modern 
Sadasivagad), and went to another island which is inhabited by a cer- 
tain sort of people who are Moors and pagans. This island is distant 
from the main land half a mile, and is about twenty miles in circumference. 
The air is not very good here, neither is the place very fertile. There 
is an excellent port between the island and the mainland, and very good 
water is found in the said island. ”f Here Varthema greatly exaggerates 
its dimensions. 

In the long interval between the dismantling of the fortress by 
Dom Francisco d’ Almeida, or its total abandonment by the Portuguese, 
and the next historical event of importance in connection with the 
island, — ^its occupation by the troops of Sir Abraham Shipman, —it ap- 
pears that the island was left entirely desolate; so that it became one 
of the haunts of the pirates of the coast. 


^ See the letter from the Viceroy, Dom Francisco d’ Almeida, to the King, in tbo 
Annaes de ScienczaSf LislDon, 1858. 

t The Travels of Ludovico &i Varthema) a.b. 1503 to 1508. Translated by J. W. 
Jones, and edited with notes by G. P. Badger, Loud. 1863, p. 120. 
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It is Fra Paolino da San Bartolomeo wlio makes meiiti on of this fact. 
He writes “ The capital of the kingdom of Caiinanur, called also 
Colanada, lies ill the latitude of 1 r 50', and is distinguished hy the 
same name. The whole surrounding district, which towards the north 
extends as far as the mountain Illiy is inhabited by the Molandis, who 
live merely by piracy. These sea-robbers are mentioned by Pliny, Ar- 
rian, Ptolemy, and other ancient authors. They unite themselves to 
other pirates who reside on the Angedih islands near Goa, and capture 
all the small vessels which sail from Goa to Cochin.”'^ 

This barefooted Carmelite was in India about the third quarter of the 
eighteenth century, when the island was again occupied by the Portu- 
guese ; and when he states that the pirates reside on the Angedih 
islands” he most probably refers to a period antecedent to its reoccupa- 
tion by the Portuguese. 

But Pietro della Valle, who passed by the island on the 16th of 
October 1623, when it was unoccupied, alludes to it thus : — Ci se fece 
notte presso a certi scogli, ouero Isolette dishabitate, che le chiamano 
Angediiia, che in lingua del paese vuol dir, cinque Isole, perche tante a 
punto sono. In una v’e acqua : tutte sono verde, e con qualch’ albero.^f 
The impression that ‘ anche’ or ‘ Angediva’ meant five islands appears 
to have been general among Europeans, since De Barros and other 
early Portuguese annalists wrongly explained the origin of the name ; 
for Lafitau also gives the same derivation of the name. 

Now the striking historical fact connected with the island is the land- 
ing at Aiigediva of the English troops that were sent down to India to 
take possession of Bombay, ceded to the King of Great Britain by 
the marriage contract dated the 23rd of July 1661. The delivery of 
the island was decreed by the royal letter dated the 9 th of April 1662, 
for which purpose a fieet consisting of five ships, under the command 
of the Earl of Marlborough, was despatched to India, carrying about 
five hundred soldiers.^ Sir Abraham Shipman had the control of the 
troops, and was appointed the General of the island and its dependen- 
cies. They arrived off Bombay on the 18th of September 1662, and 


^ A Voyage to the JSasi Indiest by Fra Paolino da San Bartolomeo. Translated 
into German by J. N. Foster, and :hom German into English by W. Johnston, 
Lond. 1800, pp. 141, 145, 

t Viaggi di Fictro della YoMe ilFelhgrim^ Venetia, 1667, vol. iL, p- 180. 
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on refiuesting tliat tlie island inlglit be made over to tliern, tlie rorlii- 
gucse TiceroVj proffering some plea and reasons — some of tlieui 'worti?, 
attention/'^ but too tedious to enumerate liere — refused to accede to the 
demand; vdiereupon they sailed to Surat, and, made an application to 
the Euglisli President, Sir George Oxendeii, to obtain permission from 
the M’ogul to 'effect a iaiiding of the troops there, but even this ".y(‘ 3 ie- 
fused. Eiirtlier misunderstandings led LordTvIarlhorougli to return in 
January 1664 to England, but his five hundred men had no other re- 
source left than that suggested by 'Sir Abraham Shipman, to land at 
the desolate island of Angsdira, which then belonged to nobody. Here 
they remained about two years under the shelter of a few huts, ami 
Without siffHcieiit protection from the deadly effects of the climate. 
The consequence wnis that 'Sir Abraham Shipman died on ■, the oth of 
April 16 64, and, three hundred of his men perished on the island diiriiig 
this short interval,'-— the marshy condition of the island, the absence of 
,'aiiy accommodation to which a European is accustomed, and the scarcity 
of provisions, having thinned their .numbers, rapidly ;, and' when by nni- 
otliernf Iris royal letters, dated the 16 th of August i6f53, the cession, of 
the, island of Bombay was almost imperatively urged on the 'Viceroy, 
Castro de Mello, by the King of Portugal, a new treaty was drafted, to. 
be signed by Hiimpliiy Cooke, who had become acquainted with the 
Viceroy in Lisbon, wdiere he w\as carrying on the trade of a tanner, and 
had succeeded here to the command of the British troops. It was on 
the 10th of January 1665 that the new treaty was signed, and the 
formal cession vras made on the 17th of the following month, f 'when 
Humphry Cooke took possession of Bombay wdth the wreck of his army, 
as the fe-w English troops still surviving on Angediva were called, amount- 
ing to only two officers and a hundred and ninety-one rank and file. All 
the others were buried in the rocky island of Angediva, and, strange 
though it may appear, nobody has yet thought in this the nineteenth 
century, in which it is the ffishion to commemorate even the most ordi- 
nary events in life and to raise statues to no less ordinary beings, of 
])lacing even a decent slab to the memory of those brave and self-denying 
: : pioneers :of, the, Bidtish.pow in ■■the .East, who, having the misfortune to . 
seek a refuge that was denied them elsewdiere, %vere at last obliged to 


^ Memorias de- Toheim Mftgallmes^ Goa, 1858. 

t See my .articles entitled Words and Places in and aLuui Bombay’’ in ILe 
Indian- Aniiqmrg^ Bomb. 1874, vol* iii. 
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make aii imliealtliy spot tlieir ■' retreat, and in tlie case of most of tlieni 
tlicir graye. But i must stop here, on the principle Ne sutor ttUrc 
crepidam. 

On the English eTacuating the island it v/as left without a possessor, 
and HOW’- the time was at hand for the Portuguese to make another 
attempt to appear on the scene' and raise. new fortiiications. This was 
done in 1682, during the governmentof the Viceroy Coiide d’ Alvor, when 
t'he Portuguese again fortified the island, and this time more efFectually 
tiiaa ever, the corner-stone being laid on the 5th of May of that year. 
The fort is a pretty large quadrilateral bastioned one, consisting of a wall 
brdlt of stone and mortar, and possessing embrasures, battlements, and 
all the other features and appliances of medieval fortifications. It has 
casemates iiiider the ramparts, and some of the landward and southern 
bastions are built wfitli orilloiis. It has also a balcony for the guard ; 
a large store-room for. gunpowder ; a magazine for amniiuiition and vic- 
tuals ; a castellated governor’s palace ; a cuirass ; a house for the door- 
keeper of the palace and of the cuirass ; a major’s house ; two redoubts ; 
five bastions, named Francisco, Antonio, Concei^a?, Diamante and 
Liimbreira ; three batteries, named Ponta de cleiitro, Pe^a and Fon- 
tainhas, and several other small buildings amidst palm-groves and 
other trees, which it would be too tiresome to enumerate here. Tlie 
entrance gate leads to a courtyard, and in the enceinte of the fortress is 
a fine tank of spring water. 

TFlien completed it was one of the most pleasant seats fortified by 
the Portuguese government in India, who appointed Amaro Simoes its 
first Governor ; but it is now in a very dilapidated condition, a few rusty 
old iron guns lie about in the interior of the fort, and the locality 
is one of the most unhealthy of the possessions still remaining to them. 
In fact, unwholesome air appears to have been its characteristic since 
the days when Varthema was there ; what the causes are, nohod}', it 
seems, has yet thought it worth while to investigate. 

Its population, living within the fortress, amounts, according to the 
last census, to 527, inhabiting 147 houses. They are all Christians of 
the Homan Catholic faith, and belong to the only parish in the island, its 
church, dedicated to N. S. das Brotas, being situated within the 


Tiiis is perhaps the very tank that supplied water to tlie fleet of Yasco da 
Gama, and is mentioned by Ibn Batfita in his Travels, 
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precincts of tlie fortress.^ TMs mer^ liandful of islanders are most- 
ly descendants of tlie old Portuguese soldiers wiio once formed the 
garrison of the fortress and of couTicts ; for Angediva was, as late as 
the last century, a penal settlement, whither felons from Goa, Bamaun 
and Bin were transported. Some of these men are engaged in the 
ciiltiTatioii of rice and cocoanuts, and in fishery, all liring in the eastern 
part of the island ; the 'western is but a rock for fishermen to dry 
their nets on. The women spin cotton thread and yarn, and weaye 
stockings, which are said to be the best made on this side of India. 
There is nothing remarkable about the physical and moral condition of 
these islanders, — at least nothing more than what w’-e see among the 
native Christians of Bassein, Bandora and Mahim. The island is now 
tinder the jurisdiction of the province of Salcete, one of the three old 
divisions of the territory of Goa. 

It appears that this church was built on the very spot where the Hindu 
temple mentioned hy Ibn Bathta once existed. It has been the invariable custom 
of the Portuguese to appropriate the ground and building materials that once be- 
longed to the Hindus and Mahomedans. 



Aet* YUh—TIie Lahoii-rs of the Arab Asironomefs^and thcirln-- 
strumentsy ivith the Description of cm Astrolabe m the Midla 
Firur. Library. By E. Eehatsek^ M.C.E.^ Hon. Mem. 
Bomb. Br. R. As. Soc. , 


Eead September iStli, 1875. 


■ As the ancients liaye laid the foundations of all tlie practical and 
theoretical sciences we now possess, and ’we have during the lapse of 
thousands of years become lieirs to all the acciimiilateci jaiowleclgo 
which lias escaped the ravages of time, and has been preserved to he 
improved and augmented by future ages, it behoves us to speak of tlie 
attainments of the ancients, whether perfect or imperfect, with humility 
and veneration. ^ 

.The mild climate and the clear sky of the East naturally point to ^ 
as the cradie of Astronomy, ■ but it would be ivroiig to assert, as has 
been done by some authors, that it originated first ciall among the 
Chaldmans. Their most ancient observations which it is possible to admit 
are those of three eclipses said to have taken place in the years 719 and 
720 before Christ, of which Ptolemy made use, probably after Hip- 
parchus, who had intelligently and methodically collected these obser- 
vations antejioiAo the astronomy of the Greeks."^' The Egyptians, 
like the Chald£eans, attribute a fabulous age to their astronomy and to 
their civilization. Although the statements of the former are as in- 
credible as those of the latter, there is no doubt that the chief points 
of the astronomy of both these nations consisted in observations of the 
sim, in fixings the length of the year, noticing the phases of the moon, 
and naming the stars, so that their risings and settings, with their 
movements in the sky, could he recorded. The Egyptian zodiacs which 
have come down to our times bear witness to the care with which the 
astronomers of that nation had ohseiwed the position of the solstices on 
the signs of the zodiac. The Chinese do not boast, as the Chaldaeans 

A. S. do Montferricr, Bwlionmire des Sdence^ Ilatlidmati^iccSy 2do ed., tome 
'A'p.m 
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precincts of the fortress/^ This mere handful of islaiiders are iiiost- 
Ij descendants of the old Portuguese soldiers who once formed the 
garrison of the fortress and of convicts ; for Angediva was, as late as 
the last century, a penal settlement, whither felons from Goa, Damaiiii 
and Dill w-ere transportecl. Some of these men are engaged ■ in the 
ciiltivation of rice and cocoaiiuts,, and, in fishery, all living in the eastern, 
part of the island ■; the western is but - a rock for fishermen to dry 
their nets on. The women spin cotton thread and yarn, , and weave 
.stockings, which are said to he the best made on this side of India. 
There is nothing remarkable about the physical and moral condition of 
.these' islanders, — at least nothing more than what we see among the 
native Christians of Bassein, Bandora and Mahim. The island is now 
under . the , jurisdiction of the province of Salcete, one of the three old 
divisions of the teri’itory of Goa. ■ ' . ■ . ; 

It appeiirs that this clmrcli was ‘builfc on the very spot where the Hindu 
temple inentioiiodhy I bn Battita once existed. It has been the invariable custom 
ol the Pciriugueso appropriate the ground and building materials that once be- 
longed to the Hindus and Mahomedans, 
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Firuz Lihrary. By E. Eehatsek, M.O.E.^ Hon. Mem. 
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Read September iStli, 1875. 


As the ancients liaTc laid the foniidatioKS of all the practical ancT 
theoretical sciences we now possess, and we liaTe during the lapse of 
thousands of years become heirs to all the accumulated knowledge 
which has escaped the ravages of time, and has been preserved to be 
improved and augmented by future ages, it behoves us to speak of the 
attainments of the ancients, whether perfect or imperfect, with hurnility 
and veneration. 

The mild climate and the clear sky of the East natuTally point to it 
as the cradle of Astronomy, but it .would be Wrong to assert, as has 
been done by some authors, that it originated first of all among the 
Bhaldeeans, Their most ancient observations which it is possible to admit 
are those of three eclipses said to have taken place in the years 719 and 
720 before Christ, of w/hich Ptolemy made use, probably after Hip- 
parchus, who had intelligently and methodically collected these obser- 
vations anterior to the astronomy of the Greeks. The Egyptians, 
like the Chaldmaiis, attribute a fabulous age to their astronomy and to 
their civilization. Although the statements of the former are as in- 
credible as those of the latter, there is no doubt that the chief points 
of the astronomy of both these nations consisted in observations of the 
sun, in fixing Abe length of the year, noticing the phases of tlie moon, 
and naming the stars, so that their risings and settings, with their 
movements in the sk}^ could be recorded. The Egyptian zodiacs which 
have come down to our times bear vt'itness to the care with which the 
astronomers of that nation had observed the position of the solstices on 
the signs of the zodiac. The Chinese do not boast, as the Chaldaeans 

’5^= A. s. de Montfemer, Bictmnaire de$ SHcnccS IMhematiqucs, 2dc ed., tomo 

J., p. 162 . , ■ ■ ■ 
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ilid, ol possessing astroiioinical observations dating as far back as uearis- 
Haifa iiiilHon of years ;* aiul even the coiij auctions of live planets anil 
of the solar eclipse observed in China during the years 2514 and 24;3() 
before our era, and ex.imined by the European astronomers of tlie last 
eentiiry, were found to be so untractable by the laws of calculation that 
they gave rise to. polemics and guesses as vague as those of the Chinese 
themselves; It is, however, at present knomi that in 1109 before Christ 
gnomons eight feet high existed in China ;t so that the honour of 
having invented the gnomon belongs no more to the Greeks. J 


Montfemei^ toiiie I., p. 162. 

f SuppUmeiit au Tmite des Instmments Astronoraiques (ks Arahesj parM. L. 
Am. Sedillot, p. 7, 

X Anaximander, the successor of Thales in the direction of the Ionian school, 
and horn ahoat 620 years before Christ, was usually considered as the^ inyentor 
<if the gnomon; and Diogenes Laertius, lib, ii., cap. i., 3, says of him 

Primus autein gnonionem iiivenit, ipsuinque Laeedemoiie in. solariis statuit, quo 
ut ait Fhavoriiius in omxdmoda Mstoria, conversiones Solis, et tequinoctia 
notaret.*'* ' 

The large columnar pillar at Stonehenge, sixteen feet high, has recently been 
found to be a gnomon, marking noon by throwing no shadow. See 'Me Time>^ 
of India , J uly 3 1 , 1 S 7 5 : — ■ 

Ahont twelve months ago a correspondent of a home paper drew attention to 
some remarkable phenomena observable at Stonehenge, in connection wdtli the 
sun’s rising on midsummer's morning, and suggested that the inference therefrom 
was that these megalithic circles, certainly this one in particular, had been erect- 
ed for the purposes of Baal-worship. The facts mentioned interested several 
seientihe and literary men, and it was felt that a complete and scientific examina- 
tion of the structure was desirable in order to set at rest the various surmises of 
archaaologists and others. Accordingly last week a party of civil engineers pro- 
ceeded to the spot, and were engaged for four or five days in taking most elaborate 
measurements of the structures, as Avell as making astronomical calculations. 
The results of their exhaxxstive survey, W’e are informed, have been %'cry striking, 
astonishing none more than the savants themselves, and leave not the least doubt 
a, bout the solar references of the structure, and further, that it was undoubtedly 
erected as a temple of the sun, thereby verifying the inferencG to that eftbet which, 
appeared at the time referred to. By an arrangement of the stones, the time of 
rising and setting of the sun at the winter and summer solstices can be ascertained, 
and the large columnar stone or gnomon, which stands isolated some distance be- 
yond the main avenue, marks the time of noon by the fact of its reflecting no 
shadow then. This was tested hj’- one of the party, who altered his watch time 
by it, and cheeking it by Greenwich time on returning to Salisbury found it to 
correspond exactly. The position of this gnomon, some sixteen feet high, indi- 
cates in more ways than one that it was intended to serve astronomical purposes. 
The interesting resxilts of this, perhajxs the most importa,nt, if not only scientific 
survey, in tlie true sense of the term, that has been made of these historic ruins, 
will, we are informed, be embodied in book form, and as a contribution towards 
the elucidation of a question which remains unsettled, it -will doubtless prove to 
antiquaries and archseologists a valuable addition to that * literary cairn’ which 
this subject has already provoked/’ 
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It cannot be denied that when the Greeks w’ere y et in a state of almost 
complete barbarism the Chaldaeans and Egyptians''*' had made consider- 
able progress in astronomy ^ and it is certain that the Greek astronoiners 
of the school of Alexandria (one of whose brightest ornaments, born two 
centuries before Christ, was Hipparchus) had recourse to Chaldeeaii 
obserTations ; whilst before their time Thales in the 7th, Plato in the 5tli, 
Eudoxus in the 5th, and Pythagoras in the 2nd century before Christ, 
went from Greece to the Egyptian priests to seek instruction. Hence 
it is clear that the Greeks were not the inventors of astronomy ; and 
althongli we have mentioned only the Chaldaeans and Egyptians as 
their teachers, there is the greatest probability tliat the Chinese, the 
Hindus and Persians, likewise furnished their fpiota ' of astronomical 
infoniiatioii, but that, on account of the immense distance and the 
want of close intercourse with these nations, the Greeks became ac- 
quainted with their discoveries only at second hand. 

Although the influence of the East upon the West must be admitted, 
some discoveries may have been made again and agai^ in both. After 
all, however, the first positive data on the science of astr onomy must be 
sought among the Greeks. The principal instruments used by the 
Greeks were the sphere, the gnomon, the heliometer, the heliotro|.)e, to- 
gether with various kinds of quadrants, clepsydras, and sand-clocks ; of 
these it will be necessary to say something before mentioning the in- 
struments of the xlrabs, who made good use of them, added new ones, 
and achieved brilliant successes in the science -whilst Europe was yet 
plunged in the darkness of the so-called Middle Ages. 

There is a natural law' in the development of sciences according to 
which they gradually proceed from the simplest requirements ])rom])tcd 
by the necessities of the human race, to more complicated ones, and to 


■*' The ingenious method by wliich the aneieiit Egj'ptians measured the diameter 
of the sun by means of water-clocks is worth mentioning : — At the moment 
when the disk of the rising sun touched the horizon on the day of the equinox, 
water was allowed to escape drop hy dx'op from the^ bottom of a vessel always 
kept full by means of another vessel placed above it, and which was likewise 
kept full. The -water escaped from tlic first appearance of the sun’s limb 
on the horizon until the full orb had emerged. In a second, much larger basin 
tlie water was xu’eserved which fell, until the next morniug^s first appearance of 
the sun’s upper limb. Then the watery contained in each basin was caref ully 
nioasurod and weighed, and the follomng proimrtion wars cstahlisliod : Tlu', 
whole -watGr which lias flowed out is to that contained in -tlic small basin as the 
360 degrees of the ccdcstial sphere arc to the diameter of the sun \Yhicii is 
sought. &c., xqu 16, 17.) 
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discoveries iiaviiig no palpable influence on tbe wants of daily life. 
Thus, far Instance, it must have been one of the earliest problems of as- 
troiioiny to determine the. lengtli of the year,- as a knowledge of -time is- 
so important an item.iii ail human transactions. To find. the duration' 
of the year, it \Yas :siif!ic.ient to observe the lengths of the shadows 
tlmnvn^ by gnomons at the time of the solstices, and from these .the, 
equinoxes were approximately deduced, which were corrected ' by means 
of the equatorial circle. No necessity, for trigonometry had yet arisen, 
as the length of the year, of the. seasons, and the inequality ' of the days 
could be ascertained without it, from daily observing the s'uif s altitude 
on the meridian by iiieasiiring the length ; and the various hours of the 
(lay could be known by. observing the direction of the gnomon's 
shadow. 

The gnemon, which is the simplest and oldest of all mstrimie.nts, 
gives the iie.i.ght more accurately in proportion to its own. Therelbre 
extremely tall gnomons rvere " sometimes used, and, although the vague 
termination of their shadows was dn convenient, it took some centuries 
to make the discovery that the passage of the solar rays through a 
small circular aperture would more, accurately define the end of the 
shadow ; and the observations demonstrating the progressive diminution 
of the obliquity of the ecliptic were thus taken long after the obliquity 
itself bad been determined.^' The gnomon and the sphere had been 
in use at a very early time in Greece, but it is uncertain whether Thales 
employed other instruments, and nothing positive is kiiowm either about 
the form, size, or use of the heliotrope and the heliometer. A little 
more is known about the dials of the ancients; that of Eudoxus, five 
centuries before Christ, is explained by Vitruvius, hut the Romans 
themselves erected the first of them only three centuries later, i.e. in 
233 before Christ ; the sand and ’water clocks are also of an ancient 
date, but the latter are not to be confounded ’^vith the clepsydras used 
in Home and Athens during tlie fourth century. 

If we now take up the astronomical instruments of which Ptolemy has 
left us a description in his they are as follows : — The first is 

the solstitial armilla, which serves to show how much the ecliptic is in- 
clined to the equator ; perhaps Aristillus andTimocharis were acqiiaint- 

^ The most celebrated of these observations were by Cassini in iGoG at Bologna^ 
aud by Monihor in 1743 at Paris, 

t pp. 17 cf 
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ed witli tlie use of this armilia, but the same cannot be said of Eratos- 
thenes, who at any rate placed equatorial armillas at Alexandria. Proclus 
has given a long commentary on the armilla of Ptolemy, and in it an 
indication occurs of an instrument which was afterwards by the iVrabs 
called Hindiahy or the Indian circle. Ptolemy also made use 

of the quadrant of a circle traced on a plank to determine the inclina- 
tion of the ecliptic, which likewise again occurs among the Arabs by 
the name of AllebnaJi, i.e. the brick. Ptolemy says also a few words 
on the equinoctial armillas, when speaking of the observations made at 
Alexandria with the copper circle placed in the square portico, whicli 
instrument, apparently known also to Hipparchus, was very accurate. 

There is reason to believe that Ptolemy did not himself invent 
several instruments the first idea of which is generally attributed to 
him. The astrolabe which bears his name belongs, no doubt, to 
Hipparchus, and is not to be confounded with the planisphere as- 
trolabes so perfectly constructed by the Arabs by applying the rules 
given in Ptolemy’s treatise on tbe planisphere ; it is more justly named 
wstrumentum armillariimy as George of Trebizond calls it. As to the 
solid sphere of Ptolemy, and his triquetum or parallactic rules, it will 
suffice to say in this place that the construction of the first mentioned 
of these instruments was known long before Ptolemy’s time, and that 
the second has justly been criticized by the Arabs, and by all who 
have attentively examined it. This is all that the Greek authors have 
transmitted to us concerning the astronomical instruments used in their 
times. 

We shall not say anything about the astronomy of the ancient Arabs, 
their practical acquaintance with this science having been scarcely more 
extensive than that possessed by the Greeks before the time of Thales, 
and they began to make it an object of serious study onlj" during 
the period of the Abhasside Khalifs. The celebrated A1 r>Iancur, sur- 
named Abu Ja’fer, was concerned most in the intellectual revolution 
which then commenced to manifest itself among the Arabs. He ascend- 
ed the throne about the middle of the 8th century (A. 11. 136, A. D, 
754), encouraged the sciences by Ms liberality, by the favours where- 
with he honoured those who cultivated them, but above all by his own 
example, because he devoted Mthself with much ardour to the study 
of astronomy. His successors followed in his footsteps ; the celebrated 
Harun Al-Ilashid and his son Muhammad Ah Amin favoured with all 
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tlieir miglit the movement of civilization which had maiiifes ted itself 
among the Arabs. But among ail the Arab princes who became cele- 
brated by their love for the sciences, the Khalif Al-Mamdn-ii’bd-ikilah, 
second son of Haniii, who ascended the throne A. H. 198 (A.B. 813-14), 
is deserving of special mention. He protected the sciences as a sover- 
eign and a phiiosoplier ; for, magnanimous like Alexander, he never 
forgot, even in his warlike expeditions, the noble purpose he had in view. 
He imposed on Michael ill. a tribute of books, constituting the treasures 
of the ancient civilization of Greece, and afterwards waged war against 
Theophilus, who had refused to allow Leo the archbishop of Thessalonica 
to depart to Baghdad, and whom this Christian emperor allowed to 
live on the price of the lessons which he was obliged to give to slaves. 
Beginning with the reign of Al-Mannin, all the sciences, but particiilariv 
astronomy, took a prodigious start among the Arabs, and crowds 
of men remarkable for their works and for their scientific attainments 
surrounded his throne. The Almagest, as w'ell as all the mathematical 
works of Greece and of the school of Alexandria, was translated. The 
astronomers of Baghdad made a great many important observations, and 
drew up new tables of the sun and of the moon, more exact than those 
of Ptolemy, to which the name of “verified tables’" was given. They 
determined, with more i)recision than Hipparchus had done, the duration 
of the tropical year, and measured in a plain of Mesopotamia a degree 
of the meridian, with the object of calculating the exact size of the 
earth. 

It would he necessary to cite many astronomers who distinguished 
themselves during the reign of Al-Mamtin and his successors to illus- 
trate the progress of astronomical science made in those times ; biogra- 
phies of these astronomers occur in various works, but their insertion 
would he out of place here. One, liow'ever, may be given as a specimen, 
namely, that of Muhammad Ben Jaber, who having been born in Meso- 
potamia in a place called Batan is on that account known in Europe 
by the latinized name Albatenius, and whose labours are among the 
most important. The precise epoch of this great man’s birth is not 
known, but it is certain that he flourished about fifty years after the 
death of the Khalif Al-Mamdn, that is to say, towards A.I). 880. He 
w^as not a Moslem, but a Sabaean and a worsbipper of stars ; in those 
times religious toleration w'as so great and science so highly esteemed at 
the court of Baghdad, that physicians, mathematicians, and scientific 
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Bien in general a^Iio were Christians, Jews, Sabaeans, or Hindu poly- 
theists, enjoyed respect and occupied honourable positions. Like the 
majority of Arab mathematicians, Albatenius applied mathematics 
chiefly to astronomy, the study of which he embraced with the double 
motive of religious sentiment and as a high branch of knowledge. In 
spite of his religion, which w^as horrible to Moslems, he enjoyed the 
dignity of governor of Syria under the Khalifs. Ail his observations 
were made either at Antioch or in the town of Ruklvah in Mesopotamia, 
for which reason some old authors called him Maliometiis Aractensis. 

The following is a general sketch of the labours of Albatenius, 
which, considering the ‘ epoch when they w^ere undertaken, are very 
remarkable. 

This illustrious astronomer adopted nearly the system and the hy- 
potheses of Ptolemy, but rectified them in some points, and made also 
several discoveries, which have procured him a distinguished place 
among the men whose labours have enriched astronomical science. 

As far as the movement of the fixed stars is concerned, Albatenius 
approached the truth much more than the ancients. Ptolemy caused 
them to move only one degree in a century, but the Arab astronomer 
made them pass through the same space in 70, whilst modern as- 
tronomers allow 72 years. Albatenius measured the magnitude of the 
eccentricity of the solar orbit,* and the appreciation could not be more 
just. The determination of the length of the solar year, in which 
Albatenius was engaged, does not appear to have been so successful. 
On comparing his own observations with those of Ptolemy, he made 
the year to consist of 355d. 5h. 46m. 24s., which conclusion is 
erroneous by 2|m. But one of the most beautiful discoveries con- 
nected with the name and labours of Albatenius is the one relating to 
the determination of the motion of the suiTs apogee. Before the time 
of this astronomer the sun’s apogee had been considered as fixed to the 
same point of the zodiac, immoveable and imaginaiy, and to he beyond 
the stars. Such it seemed to Ptolemy himself ; but Albatenius, aided 

^ By the eccentricity of the solar orbit, in reality that of the earth is now 
meant; and this eccentricity of, the apparent orbit of the smi was determined 
hy observing the difference between the apparent diameters of the snn. The 
diameter of the sun necessarily appeared smaller in proportion as the dis- 
tance from the earth was larger ; hence it 'sufficed to know the sun’s largest and 
smallest apparent diameter in order to obtain the ratio between the largest and 
the smallest distance. 
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by observations more distant from each other, disentangled this move- 
meiit, and distinguished it from that of the fixed stars» He showed 
that it w'as somewhat more rapid, as the most recent observations seem 
to confirm, illbateiiius took notice of the defects of Ptolemy’s theory 
of the moon and the other planets, and if he did not entirely correct it, 
he at least rectified his hypothesis in many details. His discovery of 
the motion of the sun’s apogee led him to suppose that it was appli- 
cable to the movement of the other planets ; and also in this respect his 
conjectures have been verified. Lastly, Albateiiius constructed new 
astronomical tables and substituted them for those of Ptolemy, which 
w^ere beginning to become sensibly incorrect. These tables, much more 
perfect than the first ones, attained great celebrity in the East, and 
W'ere used for a long time. 

The w’ork containing the discoveries of Albateiiius, and called by iiim 
Z'Q Sabi, w^as translated into Latin under the title of I)e scmitia 
^teliarum ; but a biographer justly observes that the translator knew 
neither Arabic nor Latin. This translation is actually full of grave 
errors, and can give but an imperfect idea of the labours of Albatenius, 
which wm*e so remarkable. The first edition appeared in Nuremberg 
in 1537, in folio. The second, whicli w^as likewise inaccurate, wms 
published in lu45, in quarto, at Bologna. The original is believed to 
be in the library of the Vatican. Albatenius, whom Lalaiide ranked 
among the fortj-tw^o most celebrated astronomers, died A.H. 137, 
A.D. 929S' 

The writings of Arab astronomers were but imperfectly knowm till 
the hegimiing of the present century. The introduction to the tables 
of Muhammad Ben Jaber Albatani, whom his translator had surnamed 
Albatenius, having been carefully commented upon by Eegiomontanus, 
appeared to show that the Arabs were scrupulous imitators of the Greeks, 
had retained their general theories, had only somewhat perfected their 
instruments, better determined the obliquity of the ecliptic, the eccen™ 
tricity of the sun, its mean movement, and the precession of the equi- 
noxes ; that they had used sines instead of chords in their astronomical 
calculations, but that they had not gone further ; and that in order to 
point out new progress it is necessary to have recourse to the European 
astronomers of the IGtli ceiituiy. 


* Montferricr, Diet, tome I., p, 38. 
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The translation of some chapters from Ebii Tunis hv (laiissiii 
ill 1804 made known certain observations of eclipses and eonjiinctioiis 
of the planets useful in determining mean movements ; but the doctrine, 
the methods, — in a word, the science of history, — remained in obscurity. 
Laplace had asserted that the activity of the Arab astronomers was 
limited to observations, and that they had added nothing to the hypotheses 
of Ptolemy ; whilst Delambre stated that their chief merit lay in having 
lived seven or eight centuries later, — that they had better determined 
what the Greeks ' had commenced, but that tlie}^ did not seem to 
have even perceived the necessity of changing anything in their 
theories. 

These %vere the only notions current when J. J. Scdiliot,'^ sup- 
posing the labours of the Arabs to have been more perfect and more 
extensive, devoted himself to serious researches on this subject, and 
commenced a series of discoveries which Delambre mentions with great 
praise in his history of astronomy during the Middle xlges, published in 
1819. Sedillot senior began his further researches by completing his 
translation of the manuscript of Ebn Tunis taken from the library of 
Leyden, and containing 22 chapters ; he discovered 28 new chapters of 
this astronomer in a work of Ebn Shatliir, and brought to light advance- 
ments of which we had no idea, such as a number of processes and rules 
bringing Arabic into contact with European modern trigonometry, the 
use of tangents and of secants as subsidiary means in certain more com- 
plicated cases, and artifices of calculation afteiwvards invented by Euro- 
peans only as late as the beginning of the 18th century. 

But this was not all; an Almagest of x\b-alA¥ofa, who flourished 
during the 10th century in Baghdad and was a contemporary of Ebn 
Tunis, existed unnoticed in several libraries, and was found to contain 
the formulas of tangents and secants, as well as tables of tangents and 
cotangents for the whole quarter of the circle. These tables ilb-ahWofa 
used in the same manner as they are at present employed in trigono- 
metrical calculations ; he changed the formulas of triangles, and did 
away with the unhandy compound expressions containing at the same 

^ Introduction of L. xAm. Sddillot to his father’s Traite des Instruments 

/r f ^ 

Astfonomiques des Arahs,par Ahold Shassm AU de Maroc^ mtitide 
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time tlie sine aiTcl tlie cosine of tlie unknown quantity ; tlius he com- 
pleted a reTolution initiated by an unknown author> but ascribed wntiioiit 
foundation to Regiomoiitanos, wdio bad never gone furtber than, nor 
even as fer as, Ebn Yuiiis ; Europe profited by it six centuries after tbe 
first ill ventioii by tbe Arabs,, whose works w’^ere unfortunately not suffi- 
ciently known. ■ 

, Encouraged by this success, ' Sedillot extended bis researches to the. 
Persian and Tartar astroiiomers. He informs us that the catalogue of 
Ulugh Beg is realh^ original, like that of Hipparchus, and that the posi- 
tions of all its stars had actually been determined by new observations ; 
that all the other catalogues were but copies of Ptolemy, who had copied 
Meiielaus, and that the latter had tak®a everything from Hipparcliixs. 
Albateiiius, as well as Kacer-al-dia, had, in order to determine the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, like Menekus,. contented himself with observing 
two or three stars, and had taken the others from Ptolemy by applying 
a common correction wiiicli resulted iTom a small number of compari- 
sons, ' Stklillot also states that the astronomer A^bd-al-rahmaii pufi oc- 
cupied himself only with taking sights and magnitudes of stars, so that 
liis' catalogue, which had been considered really original, is only that of 
Ptolemy with the addition of a constant quantity known to us ; this re- 
mark is curious enough, inasmuch as in consequence of it an authentic 
catalogue’ of Ptolemy can be obtained, and therefore also of that of Hip- 
parchus, wiiereby a considerable number of errors (which crept in as no 
means were at, hand for restoring the original readings) may be rec- 
tified. 

The above-mentioned information had hitherto been buried in libra- 
ries, and its having been brought to light has filled out a great and im- 
portant lacuna in the mathematical sciences; it has been embodied in 
Delaiiibrek history of the astronomy of the Middle Ages, of which it 
forms a really iiew^ and original portion. But the labours of Sedillot did 
not end here ; Moiitucla had not hesitated to state that the gnomonics 
of the Arabs were lost, like those' of the G,reeks ; whereas those of the 
G-reeks existed in their totality : in the - of Ptolemy, with the 
first idea of sines and of vei^sines,; ■ The - works of Albate^^ proved 
that up to the ninth century of our era the Arabs had not made any 
addition to the theory of Ptolemy. \ /.In, his,: translation;:bf ,:Ab-al-Hasaii,:,' 
A’Fs treatise on astronomical instruments, Sedillot has produced a com- 
plete and very detailed work on .the gnomonics of the Arabs ; the con- 
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tents and tlie doctrine being still' tlie same, but witli cmions and im-' 
portaiit additions. Altliougli Vitruvius had written on some processes 
known in liis time, liis descriptions were so ecpiivocal that they admit* 
ted only of conjectures, ■ The more exact descriptions of Ab-al-TIasan, 
who lived in the 13th century, remove all doubts, and liis work more*' 
over contains a number of inventions evidently due to the Arabs. 

But the Arabs distinguished themselves in the sciences especially in 
Spain. In Cordova, Seville, Grenada, and other large towns of that 
country, dourisliing schools and colleges w-ere maiataiiied. More than 
six tlioiisaiid volumes could be seen in Cordova at the University libraiy, 
and seventy such libraries existed in Spain. 

It is true that as far as pliilosopliy is concerned the Arabs studied 
Aristotle much more than nature ; their astronomical ivorks were often 
infected with astrology ; but their errors contributed to preserve pre- 
cious indications, and in their new researches they met sometimes with 
the truth. The invention of algebra, the solution of equations of the 
second degree, and the geometrical solution of the third is attributed 
to them. The science as taught by Muhammad Ben Musa does not 
extend beyond quadratic equations, incliidiag problems with an adfected 
square. These he solves by the same rules which are followed by Bio- 
phantus, and taiiglit, but less compreliensibly, by Hindu matiieina- 
ticiaus.'*' That he borrowed from Diophantus is not at all probable ; for 
it does not appear that the Arabs had any knowledge of Diopliaiitiis’s 
ivork before the middle of the fourth century after the Hejirali, when 
Ab-al-Wofa Buzjani rendered it into Arabic. It is far more probable 
that the Arabs received their hrst knowledge of algebra from the 
Hindus, who furnished them with the decimal notation of numerals 
and with various important points of mathematical and astronomical 
information, t 

^ The period of. time designated by the term the Middle Ages, /.which 
was to us an epoch of darkness and servitude, embraces the most brilli- 
ant period of the history of the Arabs. When our knights, who were 
as brave as they were ignorant, followed to the East myriads of pilgrims 
impelled by religious enthusiasm, they imagined that they were going 

* ZildvaH, p. 29, Vijarjaniia^ p. 34‘7, Oolebrooke’s translations, 
t Algebra of Muhammad Ben Musa^ edited and translated by Fred. Rosen, 

p. X. - 
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to attack barbarians scarcely -wortby to fall under tlieir noble swords/ but 
they bad to deal with a nation as braTe as it was enlighteneck and Arab 
civilization triumphed over this formidable attack; the Christians^ 
however, brought hack from the East ideas which germinated in Europe, 
and afterwards contributed to produce the intellectual revival. Such was 
the positive result of the Crusades. It is no doubt great,, and, bears 
eloquent testimony to the providential direction which society untier- 
went.* 

The beneficent infiuence of, the Arabs on the progress of civilization 
in Europe eamiot be denied. Their schools were frequented and their 
commercial relations led them into all the ports of the Mediterranean, 
where they spread the germs of useful knowledge. Their wmrks, or 
those \vhich they had themselves borrow’'ed from the Greeks and Romans, 
were translated, and it is thus that so many Arab wovds crept into the 
astronomic nomenclature of scholars during the 15th century. 

The school of Baghdad has far surpassed that of Alexandria with 
reference to the methods of calculation. The substitution of sines for 
chords, and the introduction of tangents into trigonometrical caleulationSj 
naturally imparted more comprehensiveness and simplicity to the ex- 
pression of relations and their combinations. The determination of the 
variation by Ab-al-Wofa, an entirely new fact in the history of science, 
had at the same time awakened greater interest concerning manuscripts 
of the Arabs, and opened a vast field of conjectures and investigations to 
friends of literature; but it is surprising that so little attention bad 
bitherto been paid to the instruments used by the Arabs, who were al- 
ways considered to have employed such as had been invented by the 
Greeks. 

The Arabs possessed not only astrolabes of various kinds, sextants, 
and a number of other instruments, but had also attained great perfec- 
tion in the mechanical arts. The Khalif Harfin-Al-Eashid had sent a 
clock to Charlemagne, and of these they possessed three kinds ; namely, 
water- clocks, sand-clocks, and such as were put in motion by wheel- 
works. Silvestre de Sacy has described the great clock of Damascus with 
many details ;t and the celestial globes made of various metals likewise 
hear testimony to the skill of the Arab instrument-makers. 


^ Moiitferrierj Dictminaire des Sciences MathematiqueSf tome I., p. I70. 
t Siivestxe de Sacy, 'Relation de VBgypte par Ahdallatif^ p. 578. 
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Wliat tlie attainments of the ancient Persians may have been in 
science, and in astronomy in particular, can now no longer be deter- 
mined, as their literature has been lost; and the only wmrk of it, known by 
the name of the Fables of Bidpai, of no earlier date than the time of 
Nusliirvan, is not an original composition, but has been identified with 
the Hiiopadesay and has comedown to us in an Arabic translation onlyd^' 

After emancipating themselves from the yoke of the Khalifs, the 
Persians distinguished themselves in the eleventh century, when one of 
their most celebrated astronomers reformed the calendar, and adopted 
an intercalation, which Dominique Cassini proposed, in the 17 th century, 
as the most accurate Gregorian intercalation. In the 13 th century 
Ilolagu-IIekukhaii most- laudably encouraged astronomy in Persia, and 
Ulugh Beg, one of his successors, must himself be ranked among the best 
observers. He measured in 1477 the obliquity of the ecliptic, and drew 
up astronomical tables surpassed in accuracy and perfection only by, 
those of Tycho de Bralie.f 

Among Arab writers on astronomy, only few have made it a special- 
ity to write on instruments, but the most important of these have been 
made known in tw^o very valuable hooks translated from the Arabic, - the 
first of them being a complete treatise on Arab gnomonics, and the second, 
which is a supplement to it, containing accurate descriptions of a niiinher 
of instruments. The first work was translated by J. J. Sedillot, and the 
second by his son L. Am. Sedillot, both of which I found extremely 
valuable in the compilation of this paper, although as far as the instru- 
ments described hi them are concerned there was no need of having 
recourse to them, inasmuch as I do . not pretend to enter into ■ great 
details concerning instruments, but shall content myself with the de- 
scription of a few only, as enounced in the heading of this paper. 

In my Catalogue of theMulia Firuz Library, J where I had occasion to 
register 93 MS. volumes under the section of Astronomy,^ Chronology^ 
and Mathematics, I found the second part of No. 20 to consist of an 
Arabic MS. called the ^^Nazhat al-lbaljrailv/’ whose author was JamsMd 

® Caiila et Dimna^ on FahUs de Bidpai en Arah ; ed. Silvestre de Sacy. ’ 

t Montferrier, Bictmmaire des Smnccs MatMmatigzieSy 2 d 0 ed, tome I., p. 170. 

X Catalogue Eaisonne of the AraMCy Mindostaniy JPersumy and Turhish MSS. in 
the Mtilla Firtiz Library. By E, Eehatsefc. Pablished by the Managing Commit- 
tee, 1873. 
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B... Masud B. -Maliiiiiid Al-Tabib- Al-Kaslaj, smiiamed Gbajas. . ,He 
describes an ms.trament' wliicli be bad himself ' invented, ^.and .sajs:' 

I succeeded in preparing a metal disk, by means of wliicii the approach 
and latitude of the seven planets, as well as their motion away from the 
earth, together wdth solar and lunar eclipses, can be observed,'” &c. He 
calls this instrument the Tabak al-nianatek, or ecliptic plate, and states 
that its use iS' the, same as that of the Louh alittisalat, ■ or tablet of con- 
junctions, invented by learned men long ago. No. '59 contains' not less 
than five different treatises on various astronomical instruments, most of 
which, however, have already been described, such as the armilla, the 
astrolabe, and a few others, not omitting even the gnomon. ■ In No. 72 
■the second part of the MS. lias for its author Ebn Kashef Al-dyn 
Muhammad Kazy, who describes various instruments, and among them 
also one ' called the Mukalid-al-samuvat-val-arz, be. the keys of heaven 
and earth. The last MS. to be noticed is No. 21, which contains a 
number of instruments, but has on nearer examination not answered 
my expectations, although I have copied the whole of it in hopes that 
a close study of the text would enable me to obtain clear ideas on 
the numerous figures it contains, all of which represent astronomical 
instruments. Of some parts of instruments horizontal and other views 
are given, but, as I could not satisfactorily make out how they might fit 
each other, I shall be compelled to curtail my descriptions and restrict 
them only to a few instruments 

The vernier and micrometric screw being probably unknown to the 
Arabs, they were, in order to obtain very accurate results, sometimes 
compelled to use instruments having a very large radius, as for instance 
Abu Raihan Al-Beiruni, who employed a quadrant of fifteen cubits. 
Nevertheless, heavy and clumsy as these ancient quadrants w^ere, they 
served as models for our beautiful and accurate ones, some of which are 
almost small enough to be carried in the pocket . The construction of the 
quadrant is given in M.S. No. 21, as follows : — Take a piece of box, 
or poplar, or other wood to form two rules and the quadrant, the former 
intersecting each other at right angles at the centre of the quadrant, 
whose twn extremities are connected with them. The length of each 
of these rulers or bars is not more than five cubits, and the thickness 
must be one quarter of a cubit, to prevent warping. When these three 
parts are firmly joined together in one plane by cutting off some wnod 
from the thickness of the bars and of the quadrant, the latter is to be 
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excavated: circularly so as to present a cliamiel of about one digit broad 
and half a digit .in depth, into, which an arc made of brass or iron is 
firmly inserted, so as to form but one surface therewith. After draw- 
ing a right angle on the two bars, one point of a pair of compasses is 
to be fixed in it as a centre,' and with the other four concentric arcs are 
to be described on the brass or iron quadrant. Then the innermost arc 
is to be divided into ninety degrees from 5 . to 5, the next one into single 
degrees, and the third into parts of degrees, or minutes. This quadrant 
is to be fixed in a wall (representing the direction of the meridian) so 
as to make but one surface therewith, the perpendicular bar ' coinciding 
with the soiitlierii angle of the wall according to the plumb-line ; then 
the other bar will be horizontal. To this quadrant a chop tra moveable 
around the centre is fixed by a pin which passes not only through the 
centre of the cpiadraiit,' but also through the wall. The dioptra is a bar 
or ruler prepared by drawing through its middle a line which must on 
the one side- pass through the centre of the quadrant, and on the other- 
point out the degrees. Tw^o pinnies, i,e. rectangular pieces of brass, are 
so fixed on the dioptra that one of them will be not far from the centre, 
and the other from the limb of the quadi'ant. These pinnies both stand 
perpendicularly on the dioptra, and observations of the sun or star pass- 
ing across the meridian are, taken by looking through the small eye- 
holes in the two pin'iiles. Lastly,, the holes must be so placed that a . 
perpendicular line clraTO from any .of them on the. dioptra must strike 
the above-mentioned line which passes on the dioptra from the centre 
of the quadrant to its limb. This instrument is adapted only for alti-' 
tildes from- the zenith do wm to the point where the meridian touches 
the horizon to the south, but it may easily be arranged so that. it can 
be turned and serve for the northern side if necessary. 

An old iiistrumeiit for observing the obliquity of , the ecliptic,, and 
for other ..purposes,..' consisted. , of a circle • from ' . which .. not only degrees 
and minutes, but also seconds and even terces, could be read off. 
The instrument consisted of a circle, not less- than six cubits in diameter, 
which was immoveable, but within it and in the plane of the same 
meridian there wus another which moved in a northerly and southerly 
direction, and a dioptra with which sights could be taken of the sun or 
stars. There is much- probability that an instrument of this kind must 
have suggested the vernier of modern times, but I do not know whether 
any Arab astronomer was ever struck by the idea that a circle or part of a 
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circle moviiig around anotlier, but not having' exactly: the same divisioiiSj 
might be made to serve to determine accurately minor divisionSj and 
thus perform the function of what we now call tlie vernier. 

For the purpose of measuring in digits the extent of a solar or lunar 
eclipse, a dioptra was used with an immoveable ocular pinule, which 
had a very small hole. This dioptra was divided into 212 parts, and 
their subdivisions called the digits of the sun or moon ; within a groove 
in this dioptra there was another ruler having also a pinule, but being 
' capable ' of motion forwards or backwards until the observer could 
perceive the full image of the moon or sun through the hole, which 
» was larger than that on the immoveable ocular pinule. Two disks 
w^ere used for ascertaining the magnitude of the eclipse, — the larger disk 
for a lunar, and the smaller for a solar eclipse,— by moving the disk be- 
tween the ocular and objective pinule, arranged as just stated, in such a 
manner as exactly to cover the eclipsed part, when the extent could be 
ascertained by taking notice of the division of the ruler over which the 
disk stands when it covers the eclipsed part. 

There was also an instrument called ^'the two quadrants,” Al- 
Buha’yii, by means of -which two observations could be taken simul- 
taneously. On a horizontal circle divided into degrees t^vo quadrants 
were so arranged perpendicularly as to form a semicircle if required, and 
to turn on the axis of the horizontal circle (which rose to some height 
and served also as their axis) as doors turn on their hinges, these two 
quadrants forming any required angle with each other. Both these 
quadrants were provided with separate dioptras. 

There was a contrivance for measuring angles without using an in- 
strument divided into degrees. It consisted of two quadrangular pillars 
of masonry (see Fig. i) whose tops were perfectly horizontal, each 
being covered with an iron plate containing a bed for a horizontal 
spindle, from which a beam with two pinnies, for taking sights, was 
suspended perpendicularly, and capable of being elevated and turned 
by means of the pulley P. There was another, horizontal beam fixed 
to an axle A, and capable of being lifted by a string on the pulley K. 
This was called the chord-beam, because it had a scale of chords marked 
on it according to the perpendicular line A B, which was considered 
the radius, and constituted with the two just-described beams a triangle, 
e.g, AjBjC, when an altitude was observed ; and it was only necessary 
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to read off the immher from the scale of chords to ascertain the degree 
of elevation. 

In the MS. No. 21, Section I. of the Mulla Firuz Library, where 
the above instrument is described, there are also many other drawings 
representing more complicated ones, supported by stands or masonry, 
with several dioptras for taking sights, and pulleys wuth ropes, and pillars 
of brickwork. There are also instruments with hollow tubes named 
Anhiihali, and apparently foreshadowing our telescopes, but without any 
lenses in them. I would have been very glad to give descriptions of more 
instruments, hut as some are merely varieties of the one just described, it 
would have been superfluous to enter into details concerning them, and 
the above shows the principle and use of nearly all ; moreover, as already 
stated, some instruments eluded all my“ endeavours to get at a clear 
idea of their composition. 

The astrolabe was generally a small portable instrument made of 
brass, and various kinds have been described in translations from Arabic 
■and Persian works. In this place I shall confine myself to the astro- 
labe preserved in the Mulla Firuz Library in Bombay. In the figures 
1 drew I kept the natural size, and abstained from giving drawings of the 
five flafihat, i.e, plates containing the Almukantarats, ot 

from the horizon of the place of observation up to the zenith, and also 
a few other circles ; and limited myself to the outer shell, to the A’nka- 
bat, or spider, and to the dioptra, as the Cafihat have been ac- 

curately drawn and described by L. Am. Sedillot in his Sitp 2 -)Ument 
au Traite des I/istrmuents Astroiiomiques des Arabes, and are analogous 
to those belonging to the astrolabe in the Mulla Firuz Library. 

The front part of the outer sbell, called the face of the astrolabe,” 
il I has a circle divided into 3 GO degrees on its limb, marked 
ill the Abujad notation; then comes^the cavity which is called the 

mother of the astrolabe,” v probably because all theplates, 

not excepting the spider,” which is the sixth and uppermost of them, 
find room in it, as the embryo in the womb. This cavity (see Fig. 2, 
Face of the astrolabe) presents several concentric circles inscribed with 
the longitude and latitude of the following places. The larger circle 
gives those of Alekkah, Meclinah, Kashan, E 9 fahan, Kazvin, Sawah, 
Hamclaii, Zenkan, Nehavend, Ectakhax*, Shirdz, Kazeruu, Bocrah, 
Baghdad, Ardehil, Tabriz, Meraghah, Nahjov&i, Damascus, Asterabad, 
Sciry, Arued, and Eey. The smaller circle contains the longitude and 
43 r fi s 
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latitude of Kashgharj Khojend^ Samarkand, Balkli, Kayz, Tdz, Tiis 
SMrvaii, Asterabad, Kashmir, Ahmedabad, Gujer/it, Kambayit [Cam- 
ba}^], Surat, Broach, Junpur, Dakah, Bengalah, Badakhshan, aiid^Bo- 
khara. 

The longitudes and latitudes are all given in the Abiijad notation ; the 
first name being Mekkah, and having for its longitude ci* meaning 77^ 
10', and its latitude p i.e, 21® 40'. At the bottom of, the astrolabe 
is a small cubical protuberance, serving to keep all tlie ^^afiliat pro- 
vided with a corresponding cavity, into which it accurately fits, steady, 
wlien they are inserted. In the centre there is a hole, A, for receiv- 
ing ail axis or pin which passes also through all the plates, and the 
dioptra made of white metal turns around it. The top has the following 
inscription, taken from the preface to the Gulistdn of Sa’di: — 

diU jb U ^ ^ 

‘'The intention of this drawing is that it should remain after us ; 
for I see no permanence of life.” 

The back of the astrolabe (gee Fig. 3) is divided 

into four quadrants by two lines intersecting at right angles in the 
centre of the instrument, and pointing to the four cardinal points. 
The limb is divided into degrees. It contains also the lines of 
shadows the (Jii and ghcf <ijs 

the words " Workmanship of A’bd-al-A’ly in 119,” i.e. fj s 
with the date, no doubt, standing for A.H. 1119, 

A.D. 1707. 

Fig. 4 shows the whole astrolabe complete in a side-vieiv with the 
dioptra D B, fixed to its hack, the dotted lines a 6, 6 c, and c d 
showing the cavity, i.e. mother of the astrolabe, containing all the six 
plates. In this figure the dioptra is represented foreshortened, to 
show how on the pinnies a small hole faces a large one, and vidssim. 
The dioptra, however, and all the small parts are also shown in separate 
figures, namely. Figs. 5, 6, 7,8, 9, 10, for the sake of greater perspicuity, 
and require no further explanation. 

The spider is represented in Fig- 11, and shows the ecliptic 

divided into degrees, with the twelve signs of the zodiac marked 
thereon. 
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Tlie constellations within the circle of the ecliptic in their proper 


places on the sky are as follows : — 

Ursa major, 
cr'fj Head of the fish. 
The falling eagle. 
Menkib. 

!j dJ Arctiirus. 

Vfithont the circle of the ecliptic 
4 ^ I j.«j f ^ Wing of the crow. 

a ^ j.i <; 

^/o IA> <? 

B nil’s eye. 

j jj Lw5 

t^ii* Heart of the lion. 


Mouth of the horse. 
Cancer.' 

'-»j| nose. 

A,.J | j.ip Neck of tlie serpent. 

are : — 

p [; i Ann. 

(Ja-j The left foot. 

i^jjTailof the whale, 
vb" Heart of the scor- 

pion. 


In the centre the Anluth (it has a hole, /i, through which the axis of the 
instrument passes when inserted into the mother of the astrolabe, and 
near the limb there is a button, B, which the observer takes hold of wdieii 
he wants to turn the spider around its centre, which is in the pole-star 
in the tail of Ursa minor. As .the spider, when in position, is the upper- 
most plate, and inserted when the five others are already in the cavity 
and fixed by a quadrangular notch in each, corresponding cxactl}’ with 
and fitting the cubical protuberance a mentioned in the description of 
the mother of the astrolabe, and as it is above the said protuberance, 
there can be no obstacle to its motion round the centre. 


The celestial globe of the Mulla Firuz Library is of brass, nearly eight 
inches in diameter, and is supported by a stand. The meridians arc 
marked, as well as the ecliptic with the figures of the zodiac, and also 
the equator, both divided into degrees. The constellations., whudi amount 
to 48 or 49, hut have in later times by European astronomers been 
augmented by four more, are all given in figures of men, animals, or 
other objects, with their names written on them in Arabic, the single 
stars in the constellations being marked by large dots of wdiite metal, 
but most of these have no names attached to them. The axis does not 
pass through the true pole, where all the meridians intersect, but 
through the Pole-star in the tail of Ursa minor. From the inscrip- 
tion, one word of which is damaged, it appears that this celestial globe 
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was prepared for tiie instruction of the son of some great man. It is 
as follows : — ' 

<£#0 iU Ij i U-w f j U ^ J yJ t — s? ! j A^iwalws I 

aU} J AjUj 

Made and figured at the desire of ... Allah- Abul -Kasim, son of our 
lord and teacher, the paragon of his age, and unique in his period, A’bd- 
al-Rahman Ben Hasan. May God bestow abundant iiiercy on both of 
themi’’ 

As the year is not marked, it cannot be accurately known when this 
celestial globe was manufactured, but, to judge from the writing, it can- 
not be very old. 
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Art, IX. — Tlirce WalahM Copper ^plates^ toith Remarlis, By tlio 
HoAble Ua'o Sa'tieb Vishvana'th Na'ra'yan MadtdliK; 
Vice-President. 

Read April 10th, 1S75. 

I PRESENT the Society to-day with facsimiles, transcripts, and trans- 
lations of three Walabbi copperplate grants. 

Two of these were received from Captain Phillips, Assistant Political 
Agent ill charge of theGondala State in Kathiawad (or, more popularly, 
‘ Kattywar ’). Both refer to the same king. I describe them as A and B. 
Both are grants by the fifteenth (XV.*) king Siladitya, and are later in 
date than all the other Walabhi plates hitherto published. The kings 
here described are as follows : — 

BhathAi'ka (I) 
his direct lineal 
descendant 

^ Guhasena (II) 

1 

(III) Dharasena 


(IV) Siladitya (V) Kharagraha 

or { 

Dharmaditya I 

1 I J 

(IX) Berabhat^ (VI) (\II) 

* ’ [ ' Dharasena Dhruvasena 

1 i 

[ ; I 1 Baladitya 

(XII) Siladitya (XI) Kharagraha (X) Dhruvasena I 
] or Dharmaditya j 

I (VIII) Dharasena 

(XIII) Siladityadeva 

/i 

(XIV) Siladityadeva 
(XV) Silidityadeva 

The names of the kings occur in these plates in the order noted by 
the Boman figures written above. The fifth (V), Kharagraha, is 


^ The mimhers given in the above table represent the order of names in those 
Xdates, and not the proper succession of the whole list of Walabhi Idngs. 


3‘SO LABOUES ANB INSTROTBHTS'- OB' THB'- ARAB ASTROFOMEE 

was prepared for tlie instruction of tlie son of some great man. It is 
as follows : — 

«£iO iip ^ Ij ^ f &}] \ j AitiAiilA® I 

, ; Uwfj, Alii ijji J AjUrj 

Alade and figured at tire desire of . . * Allah- Abul-Kasim, son of our 
lord and teacher, the paragon of his age, and unique in his period, A’bd- 
al-Eahiiian Ben Hasan. , May God bestow abundant mercy on both. of 
theni!’^ : : ‘ 

As the year is not marked, it cannot he accurately known wdien this 
celestial globe was manufactured, but, to judge from the writing, it can- 
not be very old. 
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Aut, IX.—Thf^ee Walahhi Copper ^plates^ toiih Bemarlis, By tlie 
Ilon^ble Ra"o Sa^heb Vishfana'th Na'ea'yan Mandlik, 
Vice-President. 

Read April 10th, 1S75. 

I PRESENT the Society to-day with facsimiles, transcripts, and trans- 
lations of three Walabbi copperplate grants. 

Two of these were received from Captain Phillips, Assistant Political 
Agent in charge of theGondala State in Kathiawad (or, more popularly, 
^ Kattywar ’). Both refer to the same king. I describe them as A and B. 
Both are grants by the fifteenth (XV.*) king Siladitya, and are later in 
date than all the other Walahhi plates hitherto published. The kings 
here described are as follows : — 

Bbattarka (I) 
his direct lineal 
descendant 

^ Guhasena (11) 

1 

(III) Dharasena 


(IV) Siladitya 
or 

Dharmaditya 
(IX) Derabhatta 


(XII) Siladitya (XI) Kharagraha 
or Dharmaditya 

(XIII) ^ihidityadeva 

-i 

(XIV) SlMdityadeva 


(V) Kharagraha 
I 


■ ! 

(VII) 

Dhruvasena 
or 

Baladitya 
(X) Dhruvasena j 

(VIII) Dharasena 


(VI) 

Dharasena 


(XV) SlMdityadeva 

The names of the kings occur in these plates in the order noted by 
the Roman figures written above. The fifth (V), Kharagraha, is 


* The numbers given in the above table represent the order of names in these 
plates, and not the proper succession of the whole list of Walahhi kings. 
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TITKE'E :WAJulB,H 

Stated in both to be the suta (or son) of Siladitja Dhamiaditya ; but 
other copper-plates hitherto found describe him as amija (or younger 
brother). After (N’o. Ylll) Bharasena, while describing the descend- 
ants of (IT) Siladitya or Bharmaditya, he (the said Slladitya) is stated 
to be the brother of Bharasena’s grandfather; and Ivharagraha (V) 
is also described ill terms which make him out to be the brother of 
Sihiditya ; so that armja (or Brother) would be the correct reading, and 
not suta (or son). 

(No. TI) Bliarasena is styled in Plate B as Dhruvasena ; but in 
Plate A he is styled Dharaseiia ; and the latter seems to be the correct 
designation, as being borne out by other plates hitherto discovered. 

(No. IX) Derahhattais stated in other plates as an^ajanma, or son 
born of liis body ; but in both A and B be is styled agTajamnu^ wbicli 
may be his elder brother ; the latter seems to be a mistake. 

From No. XII &laditya all tbe subsequent princes up to XT are 
styled Siladityadeva, but there is nothing else to distinguish them, — an 
unusual circumstance, which may perhaps be explained by other plates 
hereafter. ’ # 

The fifteenth (XT) Siladitya is the grantor of both A and B. Of 
these, A is dated Saihvat 403 (of the Walabhi plates), M%ha Babul 
12th ; and grants to Damoclara Bhuti’s son Wasudeva Bhfiti, Chaturvedi, 
an emigrant from Wardhamana district ( 2 .^. now Wadhawana Pranta) 
and living in Liptikhanda, of the Gargyas gotra^ of the Kig-V eda section, 
the village of Antarpillika, near Binnaputra, in Saurashtra. B is 
also a grant to the above individual of the village of Khandajja, near 
Ujisinglia,tin Saurashtra, dated Saihvat 403, Yaisikha Suddha i3th.* 

Captain Phillips writes that these were found at Bhanka, a place of 
some note in Kattywar. It is under Goiidala (?). It is now a moderate- 
sized village. There are other places in its neighbourhood noted for 
mtiqiiarian remains, w^orthy of being inquired into- 

Tbe third copper-plate (C) of which I present a facsimile, transcript, 
md translation to-day came from Thakore Raul Sri Megharajji, Chief of 
Tala, a third-class chief in Kattywar, who forwarded it to the Honoixr- 
.ble James Gibbs, our President, by whom it was placed in my hands- 
Tala, sometimes called Waleii by the people, is described in papers about 

^ 'i.e. dark Iialf of the inontiL of Magha. 

t On the Uasingha hill there is a fort of the late (Hinclii) period, some of 
'■i& stones whereof appear to have belonged to Jain or Buddhist buildings found 
u the north side of the fort walls in a mound, which, as well as its neigh- 
□urhood, requires to be carefully surveyed. 
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two centuries old as or ‘Waleh or Walalie,’ a corruption of 

Walaliiof tiie jm'ikrita authors, and theWalabhi of Sanskrit writers. 
Colonel Tod was the first English writer who identified this place 
with the Walabhi of the ancients. 

C consists of t \¥0 copper-plates forming together one grant (or d/ma- 
pafra), slightly spoilt by time, but, except the last corner of the first- 
plate, and a portion of the beginning of the second (which have been 
altogether destroyed by corrosion), the rest of the plates can nearly all 
be read pretty easily. 

This grant contains the following enumeration of the Walabhi 
kings : — 

Sri Bhatarka, 

[A lineal descendant of his] Guhasena, 

his son Bharasena, 

his son SiMditya or Dharmaditya. 

The last-named is the grantor. Siladitya made the grant in the 286th 
year of the era current in Walabhi plates, on the 6th of the dark half 
of the month of Jyeshtha. Its object was to support the Bhikshus (by 
providing them with food, bedding, and seats) ; for the service of the 
sick ; and for medicines and provisions, and for fiowers and oil for lamps 
for the god (Buddha) of aYihara (the name of the Vihara is obliterated) 
in Walabhi, and for the repairs, &c. of the Vihara itself. The following 
places are given by this grant, viz. : — 

[The village of] Pandharakupika (?) in the precincts [probably 
Parganii of] Pushy anaka-sthali, [in the village of] Uchchapadraka, 
in the possession of] one Suryaka, one field ; and another field in the 
possession of [name obliterated] ; in the village of Karkajja ; one wu^pi 
[probably a measure of land which could be watered by one well] in the 
possession of ikrdhaha, and one wdpi in the possession of one Kam- 
bhiika [or 7'a (?)], in the village of Indranipadraha ; a field in the 
possession of [name obliterated] ; on the confines of Walabhi ; a fiower- 
garden, and Impakas or wells. Thus a village with three fields, two 
wnpis, a flow^er-garden, and four wells, were bestowed. 

W dpi here probably signifies a piece of land watered by a tjoapi 
or well, and the fields are those cultivated by rain-water : this inference 
is supported by the present state of things in Kattywar, where these 
two kinds of fields exist. And the four wells must have been in the 
flower-garden. 

Along with tlie last plate, the Thakore sen^*^also two earthen seals, 
and some coins, on which I have to make very brief remarks. 
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The two seals are made of earth baked; one appears brown, aiicl the 
other black. 

The inscriptions are alike. The legend thereon is the Baiiddha inantra 
so often met with in five lines 

This occurs on the pedestals of Banddha images met with in difiereiit 
parts of India, and also on seals found in stupas (or topes). The 
Baiiddhas of Hepal use this mantra at the present day in w'orshipping the 
image of Buddha with parched rice ; and it also occurs at the end of 
all their works. This mantra is not found in Banddha writings prior to 
the fourth century of the Christian era, and also from the form of the 
letters on the seals it seems to be later than the end of the fourth century. 

In some l^epal works the mantra line 2 reads, instead of f j ^q-f, f- 
but the former is the form more frequent. 

These seals are in a cliaracter later than that of the Walahhl plates, 
as may be seen from the formation of the letters q-, vf. Comparing 
them with the 23lates, the seals may he o±" the seventh century of the 
Christian era, or somewhat later ; and it seems, therefore, that at that 
time the city of Walabhi was the capital of a kingdom, and the religion 
then current there w- as that of Buddha. 

Dr. Bilhler, in the Indian Antiquary^ mentions a similar seal, the 
legend of which he there quotes partially. The third word there should, 
I think, be prahhava instead of Fravhava. 

Of the coins : — 

Four are silver, commonly called gadkaijas^ of very impure metal. 
These are corruptions by the later Hindu dynasties of the Sassaiiian 
coins ; and the present are some of the worst specimens of these 
corrupted forms. On one side is a human face almost uiidistinguish- 
ahle by an unpractised eye. On the other is a bad form of the fire-altar. 
The ornaments which occur about the face on the better specimens are 
hero mere dots. The five copper pice are of the later periods of the 
Muhammadan rulers. 


* Vol. I., p. 130. 
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WALABHF COPPER-PLATES. 

Plate First. 


Transcript, 

The Arabic niimex’als [1], [2], &c. in the body mark the lines on the original, 
and are put within brackets in order to show that they have been inserted by the 
writer of this paper. Those letters and phrases in the body which are bracketed, 
thus [ ], have likewise been inserted to supply omissions. The letters and 
words at the bottom of each page are corrections of the corresponding under- 
lined letters and -words in the body of the grant. Other notes require no fur- 
ther explanation. 

The capitals A, B, G, D, E, E, G, H, and I are introduced to mark the portions 
where the grant A differs from grant B, or where some other explanation is 
needed. These letters (A to I) mark paragraphs of a separate note which fol- 
lows plate B, In other respects there is no difference between the two grants j 
and a translation of B has not, therefore, been inserted, as it would have been 
a mere repetition. 


Go^dala A. 

[1] ^3^ 

w»TwrrPr- 

1 : , 

'STFTr 

qr^qur^q^^RiiRrtfr'ir^cTrj- 

8 («) 

cr^qTTjqwrri:^: sspirpgiT- 

4 

g[-o3T?r%gRr 5[TgipT [3] ^cTTR-- 

O^r nx 

(a) On the seal are the letters ** Sri 
Bhatarkka.” 


Gondala B. 

[1] ^ ??recr 3iw?KrrfnT^ 

vu wr^rrfRW- 

fjoiT 

m [2] RqRfTSTRiTRrt^fqrf^R-- 

■ 1 . 

?^w'^5[U5R^5iFR'rcrr [s] Pr- 

O X O 
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55r;?niTiTR-rpiicn?:n% [4] 



6 

5ri^cR|j3f?rFJTt%{|;5 m 
7 8 

[5] T5wr|r|?i^2rf^?^^eB- 
^?:°TfTrtTf3T5T3T?Rq'- 

!Ccr5rr 

[6] r%T: 'TTcT^f^ 
?WJ^5yriTfwff?r= >TFjrRTt*srt' 

9 

Jir?»r?‘#;T?^^5T ?cR!Tr<wr- 
5ra?Farrjrfff^^frsrtr?jr^r- 

Ov c 

RTcntW [7] 3T'^rt5Icrcr€’- 



11 

^IT?%5: JW- 

12 

[8] q^jJETJTfl^r^iigqr^r- 

13 

f^ 'q'fjt^Rrsf’T'ir^? iT^'rwr- 


14 

Sf^5T575if[qTt p] j^ir?r?rR^- 

Oft ^ 
f) fr n %•■ (“) ^ n m 

('®) ^r 


m- cr^fqw[-4]g[inrcr^gTTr- 

3 

c 

5^?g-rci!TafrcrJTnf^RRqft’qff?yqir- 

4 ■ 

srrfST^FWTR^rrsr^P^t 
PcFtrJtirrnrr [^l 4|fe'#qfl::^- 
cw|rf5iT5rRT%w?-^Ji!¥SR 
f^RT^TR: 3K'^PRRWTTOcl2Tr 

6 

[ 6 ] 

'PT®3'5n^3wrT:qT^^ 

?Rrr,[7]: 
r%crRrq^F?iR: qRR^icr^rc^rqsfj-- 

7 

8 

^FTFpRTRlrg^ 

"9 

ff% [8] 5: ffWRcrrf^^TSfj?^: 
10 


^RHrTORr WWfSTW- 
?^Pi?rr =5f'r5R^:wi:- 

' ' A 

^f^fr [9] ?T^[#]gcrRff^arr- 
5??%R5TnnT^f¥^f^%q#- 

(®) ^ (*) tsif (=) srr 

f) W (') ?r: 0 %: {1 T 

n^rr n^rr 
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j'JiegsrJRsrrJTcre'ir [lo] 

^jR^Tcrrfsrwwr^RrsTiT- 

15 

?'J5yfq’^rcT>Trgn?r'fr^'r 5^55-11- 

^ JG 

#^FJ^»Tr^:^°%^TO<TI=rlRTr- 
3Trf^ir3Tr^55-Eri%?:fq [ii] ^et^cT: 
5iTiT%crw^^rf7 g’tr'TTTSRR'nt- 
m- ¥iTTr^rOTr*;Tin»fFtc2r%''^ 

17 _ 

^irftETfr%5It^^55irxiEqT3T^^ 
??JTrtr cTJJI [12] qtTI%7- 

anWfgRrf^^T%rtT#%^^^f3^- 

^^5f5ircrfr|cirt5?f^i'TS‘7^r- 

19 

20 21 
[13] §•- 

w^cRqrcrr3Wi^:5f5T^f^f5^^J' 
^onwf^TWcrr ^rirnT^s^w'r^’Tpr 
?T5f55?fl’r^T^r^w qTSTVTsef? 5- 
iW^’Er«n?^^7r^RW^ri: [14] 


22 



g-ETr%: q'vnw'ic^cFpf^cr- 


C°)4 C'')c (”) €wfccTrf?f^Prfr 

01^ ^f^rflict’JIRTT (^®) Eepetitionj 
see B. (”) tjtirrjrr (“) rt 

(*’■) Should, from the context and 
other plates, ■ he cT^I^; (““) ^ 


iTrErffn^'nr%^€i= qr^wfcmv 

13 

^r'^Tlr^= cfEcrr^jrrcr- 

^^rsriT^FF? [] 0 ] 

gcTRWriTET^^rfT^q'^^^r; ^IT- 

?5r[cr]rf3rjftm?r=im'J3‘o5T?r5'- 

f%iTr§'n?T'ff5t“f^E5'iT^?:§T5icr- 

13 

m-. ?T5^wrq[ii] uqrt f^. 

14 ^ ' c ' 

lyri^JIH- R[*T55'’TI%n^ ?r°?ET[:] 

15 

^ 16 

#r; ?riTiT^r5riTr'WJff4f^?r 

B 17 

§=5rft'ETff%^5'- [ 12 ] 

?jrr°T?Wfr JHqT%iT- 

18 

^ ^*1 i ^{ ^ I ^ ^ I ^ 

»Tf3>TdwfSf5^ctfrp[tg?i#q^- 

rrEftjRFTT 

19 

I^SEETEqRnjsrrEr: 

JCoTFE^TFSTE:???! ^l)T5rfDitq-pir7 
?T5r^?3ff ^frtqrg- [14] tRJTlT- 
[crjf? ^23f?eisrf5rr[?f]qfcr%r?r- 
[R]^rrcTO2[w^ft»5iTq-RPR 
fe-cWETOiqi^! w^g-^qT^fl-fcr- 

(^*) cTf^T The original is clearly an 
error. ^ (”) ^ 

(“) iTinfr (”)*r 'C®) f^rnwrPr 

The repetition is a clerical eri'or. 
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¥rr^i^gr[r]^rf^ifcOTr|rTr: 


[15] 'TlW-^T 

■■ ■ "23 ' 

i:=iwfr2r^q'- 

24 

t%|%R = 1 |c? R[%5r5f^rJTf?‘rf- 

iTEW^SlRcf [16] 

.25 

5°T1%- 

■ 2G " "" •• 

[i 7]|r- 

27 

SIW^,f^! S3T?3r- 

rjrc?:c{^ 55T5cT?q[^'i3TrcI-- ¥#- 
28 

ft?irf¥i5= r?(tcri%i%3- [is] ff- 

29 

crr^JTt^rr^oT w mcrgg-grTO - 
im'l:crn:ffcfiTOT'%?i^m|- 

[19] JTpfrr^ t^uvRir- 

30 

f [%Tf f 3R3T^ffq R=r wwrrtiTj- 

SI 32 

q: ^^cJ3r3TiTcrTOfT®R5T#r- 

(“m nm riH 

n q n ftr n q 

(“°) Some plates make it Sif^rnWTfH- 
2- who fornici oat [all] the 
schemes [of his enemies}, 
npr n^r n Maybetjr. (n 


fqrtr![rcrra%Rij[%pTr p^] 
^■^itsrrT qriwrfiOT^nwf r ]=m%- 

[16] jtjrfTJi^^krcrjiTWR'Er- 
ffr^^^TcFf ^ - 

^t. wrrcifrcfiwfrwr D"]- 

21 

rcrw= S'^RSFm^Tr^rcT'TRTvl^ifr- 

23 

^■JT|rcir^[RrcrsTti3^f*- jt^ir- 

■ 23 

fw= 'TWFril'- 
?7r?arrw^! [is] §[cr- 

. ^ 24 - 

^5R'Tr?Tn^5Trcr= ?iqff?Trf%ii5=f¥l:- 
crf^f’sr^C^sfq-iT^TrqM^fr^^; 
5r^?rf'T3rr55rRf^'3T # fwenj- 

■i' 23 

g-tsnwrrrtcrrrrft [i9]^ ii^r- 
?:sn:srra'iT|' 

26 

^55T^r^^»I5€T;r'^%R ’K' 
5Wseqfrai:fr^iPF’^%Rr'^w#- 
iTTfl [20] 3jw= ^JR^emqtfr- 

rm n^'nt^ 
n H n mm n x 
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^^Tcr^r: [20] Wfqixij; 

srrriRf^cr^n^J^r- qrJTirrl:^: 5>fr- 

84 

^et- 

35 

^T?:^fcRra'^5Wjof [21] q^%- 

3S 

fw- 

qiq; f iTf%irrr%^ K: >Tf^f:r- 

*^87 

fcrn-q^TiTRolTIt f^TTff^PTifjltf 
?^5Tffiirqq^- iff 
[^5yf] [22] g: 5:rf%Jir^|Tcrcg?:- 
^^5 5g^grsr: 

^ 3s: 39 

40 ” ' 

mm- 

smrsRR'- 

41 

g»WrJWTr^=f^H[:]^Nlt- 

lTCg'iTr!En%-«3'5rf^5aT: lEsirraq^iT. 

^?r^5rp!cr?f5^. 

^[;]?rr^f iT3wr55TgfRcr[24] 

^3ff^iT#iTr%'^®iiT^: jrfsrtaiiTf- 
^f^iTT wjft re2Ti:triTf[R[ r?:- 

(”) f‘) Should be rRJJT- 

JSfi as appears from otlier plates. 
^S5) would be bettei\ (®°) 

r)c n^ttriTfr nt^: 

n^: n# . 


crJTf^¥r5R?r?’Jr: xrJTRqfft- 

i|gr^r5i55-rr‘wg [ 21 ] g-^^q- 

r%iT'^3^fpT#?cf?rf?R= 'U'Wl- 

28 1) 

s^'ffi^-EcRJTrqsr^cT^Trgrr- 
5^^f?l': ?Rft?3TR[JR[r]rcRrpTcf 

B 

?Er^5t^qi'^[22] u^j^ers^FTr^r- 
iTR ?rrqf^crr ^wnf strsttr- 

89 29.1 

?q5^R: 'n^firg'JTTg^Ri^iiT' 
[23] q^-. lT#rmTRg'cr^55T^5^R: 

“^30 

sf: 

r%^qrRi:fflj=?Ercr^KcT[=]?rr\^r 
P4] ir|7^J.3T: q;r q-iq-q-rr^q^cfiT- 

f^«?R[*] ^'^r%xrc5FTi^%-^t^- 
^aTRR^qJTf [25] cTcTS-- 

31 

'Tffe er^f 

¥JT#Rfq 

r%gi^[=]ir^r%ifn^ wrrfj- 
[ 26 ] ^cr^R^f%cr: qjFtrfr 

32 

3TW fgdtcrifi^- 

(”) ‘4Rr O (®') T 

(22a) ^ (80) ^ («) ^ 

n 
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fe«T[^R‘fcrrg^5T^qwRcr[25] 

'RiTiTrf^T: 

;'.'/ ■ 42 

jfoiripq^^ [26] f%w5yr^. 

•^Rfecr^f^^r^yiiTk^fiT [rjjw- 
[;] iKRgr'^sr^rn^ciT- 

?rC^cfRT%s?-[:j^^r [27] ^TTCf ^- 
U 6 ^TJiF^r^JTf 

=^[311^ iirs'l JEmrrff- 

fnfdq-5r^-qir5yTq-[:]wfr?PT5cr^^^^ 

43 

^[28] JTGr^5?ri;Trpcr^^n:i^- 
Wf=Rrf?R: qririrrc^: 'jtjtjt^t- 
^RRrfiTRrRTRq^Ji^T: 

A. 

Second Plate. 

[1] ?rf^7crrfrc»^l«ri^[5!rff^- 
^ 5rr|qf5rr^:fr?7SRi% 3Tr%^. 


^n^rdr^fpRjT 
^ [2] ff^iRf^crra- 



crJi?[27] ^r^irflrcrirmfrorrr^- 

34 •■ ■ ' ' 

fe^5RIHr= 'KJTin^^: 

WORR [28] ^f%JTc5T3g'=RST3-- 
j%giT[?(R ^mRfr- 

85 

crtrrwfTsrirr-- ff»?irRc5-^crR- 
: JRR^TR-^r^r [29] RRT5R- 

Rr?H^[-‘]?rRf5?TiR 57 ^?ttco]t. 
?iT^rfcrRsf-= ?r^eR%f?^- 

^R^IW^?37c|R-fq-; [gQjxjTjfff^. 

37 

|rar|]5T?'- 

RnRT^^raR! 'roTiTit’^5 't?:[it] 
>T?iTwcrrr5r[r%r5rq^^iq77^37^. 

38 

^ ssfrar^irt 

B. 

Seco7id Plate, 

[i]5ff?qcr[iT?i?rfJsf|-5fi-5rrR-?q'- 

39 

R3jr#<TRITfnT^R% lTr%f:5- 

?T^R?i‘[?qWRn%R'5RT ^ cf- 
?7iTR'f^?iTfff5ir =^w[2]=r^- 
pTiRr w r^Riwr^fR- 
3Tr|?5rRnTtR?w ?T5rl^rr>R- 

n tft n ^ n x n 

^5W^rs See corresponding portion 

of A. n I (=^) rff (»») 
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jRraf 
»Tr 4TjTT]r% qr- 
[ 3 ] 

46 

^^[%[ fira! 

47 
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^ * SJI 4J __ 

48 
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SETWfS’W^RW'T'ra^r'ir^ciqr- 

49 

wf^iRf qrff^f Rf§R?Rr%i^- 
q^: [-6] 

j^i.3 [^r],^^5^rr^(4iiw- 

c 

?r^R' 

Rf 3RRRf^5R?T [7] TO1%^R- 

50 

ffTW^ltc^RrRf tWR!T¥IT4- 


^R-gr roifiiR cg'? fciff ^r55TR- 
q^4%c5TcF2-RqR5^qf^RRfl4 
»T5:s 'RiTRl-Ri!:: P] 

^ra4r 


rf^^’T (*’) T D #f 

(43) (50) 

(^^) A clerical error. 


40 

3Tf^l^5T 

^tqr nf&^sl^r^r mTw 
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R^swr^cfSR- 
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SRJRfrTRS'- 
%sRrto^g'?:rcr^^crr#C' 

' "H ■■'■ 

cnritJT[ 8 ] qi'^r55'cfqw^^^7r[=]- 

w^4q3fr5T[j]q'RqiiHRtTOif- 

“)ef ntr# ■ 

nm nt^: 
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«0 
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61 
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5jrTOT[qT]3[i3] 'Mcra^rgfqr- 

62 63 

64 
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5^?q^5rn^cr¥qfw^r3[: q%’Rt- 

Os. , _ 

qi^JT! ^ [10] 5%4^q- 
fwft' ^f^fr^FR IsTRtsn^g-- 
irgTO5g'f55q-R^l?^i3lf 

40 ^ . 

48 40 

qit3[^cfp?^rftRF5:cr?[%tfi|a-- 

KR-55efqs?5r: jraftrcTR^rL » 1] ^ 

60 

w#JT^5RcnT- 

qT%wf[?r|ifcr?R5jrqe'r[jrr]5- 

q^?T^[%qrRr?TR^RqfVcn:fq- 

5?) 

5I?^ft5rHr%55lT^3Ffr55: [12] 

3?raRqR5rr# rfsrsifr^rsRFir 
q^RirrcRT: ■^1'?grniwwr?pr- 
fgcr^®5«frftirfiRrr fc^r- 
Cr^r! q?i%cra-^- 

■51 ' 

[13] igfag-crR^rf^qq- 

■■'H- - 

5q[PT55|^&l^^WqtFW- 
(“) + 

n ^ npr nm 

C“)^T HfyR 
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?arr?rr: fjer- 

67 
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q^3T: 

sS> OsN» 

I%?:'qfq qf6fKq^?t’iTR^55T^^- 
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iTR^qw55ffqfr'?5-3^qiq-: [^ 6] r%- 

f^q-iTR«? f q' ir^f’rqrq- 

09 

^€?r?r: # 5 ^ Rer5^W3Tr^5cri^? 

tnRq-fqr^TcPHffsrfcrgf^ [17] #- 
^ 70 V 

qwrrcRT: ’TcqiTi'iwTgTnsrr- 
RTR'R^RT: 

qrqiTfr^^iRiT^rqTf^ [isjn^rqr- 
W: ssfi'5n'55TRF^^t^ W- 
cf: ^fircr^Ti^o7f§]qreff5qfiT^^ 
;j5tRmgTq'^^ria5ctj:4qq;r%fr- 
q^^RiTcT^rr [ 19 ] ir^r- 

?Rcnt^crrgfr <rw f^JcrRfai^jf- 
^BTJKR^^WqRqiik rRH¥* 
* 1 % fqm^wrnjf3TRq=^ 

f ") vpftfew^Rr (°°) f (") TO 

n n n 

45 r a s 


qrs r^cTt q3r= 


H3qqqf?5¥f^?:oTfq 

iTrqqi55'R'^qT55'; %[i4] g’^i'srr^- 

Ifft? rRw«jffqR5?q^55iT®ffq^r- 

S|%q: r%?IF3:%^qff =^3-R- 
^ 0\ 

0^: iT^'i^^O-rwqiTrqR' 

q'crrqqR^e'^q^: 

[15] crwJFqnTr"4?:iPTf q^R^rg?- 

53 

3i^£RRr55Tcfqfq- g^w- 

S^FrrqRR rT^cit qrqrqrtR^: 

''j Cs 

. 63 

qTqR?r?qiqi:F:R[f^TiSiqOTRr= 
[le] ^rirfTqiTiWTr^ q^irq-jr- 
^rwciTRrf'^RqwR?:: ssj^. 
5rrft65Ttg’= [cRq’^-l^wcT^r^- 
5r67R^#r55'rriT3Trq5RqR§TJT^fq- 
'^^r5T?:MiTq;f?qj'^%R[i7] q- 

r%%^6rqq%?:sr qrtg^Rqd- 

'-\ 

qri-q r%RTqR^d?5n5Krqqi:w- 
qrq[?qi5rr^?F^qq qcimcy- 
.^qCr qqqfiqiFqqrqr qTq[i8] 
2f(RfqfVqwrqT?rr^cfq[^R#- 
[:]#Ti|Ta‘rW^Rqrqr%[f^crR:r- 
rW?^R5qc?ri?"^RqqiT§:fqcrr- 

54 

qfqsrqRTRqRqqwq'f?^- ^- 
ft^fcT [ 49 ] r%3’fqsr^f'^3Tq^- 
Nqr ^57ijqqriffqqTwr ^^1% 

(=2) s,j^^ (.«) ^ (iii) pr 
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[:] Crqrfa'R^ 
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?rc [*21] °'3T^55■^fq'5^■tT?^w^^•';^- 
^fr Wi srr ST^'^RlTi^rRftifT^^RT- 

FfiT- 

cTfcTtlSf; qrJTJTrf qT^Wf RiT^T- 
CRfsTIW [22] TRgdrWjffeJSf- 
'Tr?T3Wfcfq?jrq'e?:^JTi:r<T5r!f%- 
?:r^cRq^?: fr- 

■74 

5^; 3Tcr(qg?:[5TqcrfqR?'|JTq'!Tcr^- 
JT?crH'rq [28] 

cT?:r»5rciqq-Rrq*?-:q^iTirrl^?:q?:q- 
iTIT^Wl'Rr^iT%?J5[q(q^?'?^r^- 
cqqicTF'^rqqwffJEiJTcrosrri^- 
RTsrq?^^?: [24] ^fRu^riflrq-- 
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q[:] ^- 

. 78 

rff^cT srajT qqrr JMfrqfr: Tr^iR^iT 

ffFq# S^Ff^lTFnfF^RRnf. 

[25]W<J^f?cT55Tcr^t5[f- 

^qr^Fq^f^Rf^f^ewgr^T- 



(”) ^ nr^- 

EfilTrSTRT is repeated F°) gv 

(^“) fr 


moHfqstrqTTC^'ferrq'J^'qr®?* 

Os. ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ ^^>■ •, 

ewffoRq fqrfq!7Fq^[*]qRFrr- 

c^?:: qpTs-TiR?’ [20] HiTtrsri- 

55; 

qr2j'.-Tj;-i:^j^^g-,Tr3!:!^RqTF^: 

-"4‘A'7’«i’?|%’^%scrgw! JTcTFqrq. 

?:pTq^?!Ws-rpT"^-^ [21]' stj?- 

j%sTif?37ijff%^<p:si'viqi5‘f^Tq'?= q- 
0\ , 

PFirC'^TJ qiiTiTfrtwfFfSirr'f- 

q^F- 

5TfiWTCRf^ri%:rsr psjqw^: 

, :i^7^n-5rrftst5r!^#’=^fe'qrtr- 

qq-^jRq q: w q?ir jti- 

qfrqtRr^qq-s3'5'jjr5TtfT5T|5% t- 
[ 2 . 3 ]^l s»I“R 7 ^- 
¥R'^f^rWR^ 
^qct^qTqfqgtrriTRwr^qr^- 
qrqg-^sT^n^RFwrFi^q- 

f -Os-:* 

I * 08 

[24] Iq ijfqqf? 

^^qiwtpra5gf3Rrrg'?#q'qf% 
grrl^ !3^F«|je'#rqjros^sr- 
?TPT?^sr^seFtqftqi?F#Fq?r [ 25 ] 
3TI#Csi^WiT^q!T55Trq'[:] ?):^- 

?:R#TRrqi:?qq^q'qTqr [=] 

C^) D 
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iT|W=TFr fr?Tlf^3f- 

CtX , 

78 

[26]'JTr^ f^- 

afrnr'Tfl’ssrrwJT- 

[:]^cT<ircr3Tt5Tf5T: ^'CF^rfST'^qT- 
?5T[:]^[2r]2[rrqTm'[=]^4Tr3f5Rr* 
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70 
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crrsfr [28] 

80 

n^rq-i72T-.^r ^^TcF: f q-cT^ 
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81 . S3 

STFiriTte^qWFf; ^JFWCS^sr 

^%i- Ri^FF [29] 
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58 
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gir^Frrin%?Frf^ €r 

[31] WTOf- 

^rPT m^cT: ! 

=q- frr% wlrKr^ I 
[llXii] ?:r5rjW2^f?ff5^r- i 

f??c!T[;]f?yferr%fif [32] 1 

^Ef 8o\JTfEj^ Ifjl j 

... — „ — — — j 

■ , f I 


Transiatmi of the Walabld Copper-plate Grant, 

Gondala a. 

Plate First, 

[May] Prosperity [attend] I 

From tlie great iSaiva Sri Bliattarkas'*' [who] resided in the city named 
Brik!ietaka» the abode of success ; 

who had achieved success in hundreds of battles occurring in the 
wide extent of territories of Maitrakdsf who w'ere endowed with in- 
comparable courage, and who had forcibly reduced their enemies to 
submission ; 

■who had gained the affections of those wvhom he had conquered by 
bravery, by means of gifts, honours, and candour ; 

who has obtained the glory of a king through the powder of his de- 
voted army [of three kinds], termed \i.e, hereditary soldiers], 

hlirita [?.e. receiving pay for service done], and sreni p.e. men em- 
ployed in or posts]. 


Soinetimes tcriaed Bhatarkk-i, and Bliatarka in otlier plates, 
t SoGiQS to be a race of the later Kshafcrapa warriors. 

:|: See the As ltlsdraj or the Elements of Polity, by Kumandaka, edited by Bdbii 
Calcutta, 1861, p. 118, ^jef ” cb. 

xviii., Y, 4. Tills gives six kinds of forces. In otlier plates surliidalb or friends 
aro acco-u.nted a species of force 5 that is, the expression runs thus 

These terms are also defined in the mtimai/uJdia ol' Nila- 
pantha, v/hoso iriterpr.?tatioixS I have adopted. 
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From the uirbrolven Idngly line descending from liim [tlie said Bhat- 
tarka], [came] the great Maliesvara [he. &aw>i\ Gtiliaseiia,— - 

who had washed away all sins by submission to the commands of his 
parents; 

whose sword even was his second arm from childhood, and whose 
strength had been tested in defeating hordes of riittish elephants of his 
I' enemies 

the light of the nails of whose feet commingles with the rays of 
jewellery set in the diadems of enemies reduced [ to submission ] by his 
arms ; 

J who, by truly following the rules of all the Smriiis, and by glad- 

dening the hearts of his subjects, has [in his own person] realized the 
! real meaning of the word Ihija 

who, by his beauty, his magnificence, his steadiness, his depth, his 
intellect, and his riches has excelled Smara,f the moon,]: the king 
I of mountains, § the sea, Jupiter, || and Kuhera 

I; possessed of the quality of giving safety or fearlessness to those who 

submitted to him, he treated his own aims and the results of his own 
actions [so far as concerned himself] as grass [or as of no consequence]; 

he who, by bestowing more wealth than was asked for, has glad- 
dened the hearts of the learned, the relatives, the friendly ; 

who, like the traveller who walks, delights in the expanse of the 
whole circle of the universe ; 

the great Mahesvara Sri Guhasena. 

His son [was Sridharasena]; 

who had washed away all his sins in the rays proceeding from the 
nails of his [father’s] feet — that being (as it were) the flow of the wide 
..Janhavi ; , , 

one whose riches — supporting hundreds of thousands of the friend- 

^ Tlie word Rd^d means one who shines (from ro? to shine), 
t See Amamhosaj bk. I., ch. i., v. 20. The god of love : at Ell ora in the great 
Kailasa cave (in the compound wall) the god Kama is represented as embracing 
BaU, the goddess of love, and bearing in his hand a bow made of sugarcane. 

X The moon gladdens people’s hearts. 

§ Meru, the highest monntain, according to the Pnranika cosmogony. 

11 Brihaspati, the preceptor of the gods. He is the god of talent. 

^ The treasurer of the gods ; dwells in Ivaihisa, and is represented as the 
friend of Biva, 
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ly — and wliose beauty — induced the ot] hingly qualities'^' 

themselves to approach him [h<?, his protection] rapturously ; 

whose innate strength and acquired education specially astonished 
all \Yielders of the bow ; 

protector of the old Dlmrimdmja religious] grants of former 
sovereigns ; 

; the destroyer of evils oppressing [his] subjects; 

one showing [in hiiTiself] tlie combination of LaJcshni [ie. riches} 
and [he. leaming] . 

wdiose power in enjoying' [or preserving] the ivealtli gained from 
cneniies overtlirowii ■ [w*as] noted ; 

whose pure kingly wealth was gained by valour; 
this was the great Mahesvara Sn'dliarasena. 

His son [was Sri Siiaditya] ; " ■ 

who, worshipping at his [father’s] feet, has occupied the whole fir- 
iiiamentby the aggregate of remarkable qualities causing joy to the whole 
world; 

These Bffp-yrfrpf^ qualities are thus laid clown in the A-Siis«raof Kumandaka 
[Calcutta ed., p. 78] : — 

i%^^ff}cTr I f'cT^f Ib^ll 

I ‘<=iTnf^cTr 

Ch. iv., vv. 6 — S ; the gloss at p. 166 runs thus 

sTnTFrrPRr^iTFrPf^rf 1 l 'jh-’ sTTJTffrf^fferFr- 

3rr?!t, ‘ ‘ ‘ 

3Tf5rr;nq: ‘pr^fir’ 

TOcTfqrfrri ^g;, ‘ife:’ 

sTS’^rrr w. ‘sTf ^qR^ftcrr't 3Tp:si'qTTft3pr?t, ‘ ?m€m‘=firfr ' 
gT’F'frr: w^'^?5^?Pl«r=HTr 3K% 

‘■i rfflf: ’ , ‘ ^P^cTT’ 'JW?Tra%frfT, ‘r<{?5'S’|-JJrrr' 

^>s5TrRfir : w?? fPW:, ‘MrOTr’ 

{tT^T:, ‘vrrfferrr’ ‘’FT'v ‘^-•’^rf^rf^:’ PwfR^r^:, sr- 

srffW^Tcrr l! ^ ll 'sii -c ll 

t This is considered an unusual eomhinatiou. 
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wliose slioiilcler is beautified bj tlie brilliancy of the sword wdiicli 
lias been crowned with success on hundreds of battle-fields ; wdio bears 
the great weight of serious [state] projects ; 

refined in intellect by a study of all the sciences, spiritual as well 
as temporal, and yet capable of receiving pleasure from even a grain 
of fine talk ; 

the seriousness of whose mind is unapproachable by all, and yet 
whose virtuous conduct clearly discloses a very beneficent disposition ; 

who has acquired great fame by an investigation of the ways of all 
the kings in the Krita age ; 

wdio, by following the paths of virtue (or BJiarma) obtained enjoy- 
ment of the purest wealth and happiness, and thus gained for himself 
the truly significant second name Dharmliditya : f 
[ This was ] the great Mahesvara Sri-Siladitya. 

His son (?) [should be his younger brother] J the worshipper of liis 
feet ; 

whose courage was not shaken by either joy or sorrow, in bearing 
on his shoulders, as the w^ell-disciplined bullock does carry [the yoke], 
the much-to-be-coveted kingly wealth with which he was invested § [by 
his brother who ] behaved towards him with the -same respect as Indra 
did towards [his younger brother] Upendra ]| : for his soul was de- 
voted to simple obedience ; 

Although his footstool was covered by the lustre of jewels set in the 
diadems of hundreds of kings subdued by his prowess, still the bent of 
his mind was not affected by pride which would hurt the self-respect of 
others ; 

whose enemies, though celebrated, pow-erful, and proud, had left off 
all means of opposing him, save the one of submission ; 

the collectioii of whose pure qualities has gladdened the whole world 

^ These are laid down as and BTq';?;. See also MundaJco 2 mms]iadcCj Khanda 

I. 5:— 

fcrsrfWi^ I TO w ff^irf^rTO.” 

Calcutta ed. 1850, pp. 266-69. 
t The sun of Bharma, or virtue. 

J Other plates give it as aud it also agrees -with the context. 

§ The original is cUalctam, but it should be i*ead as amnjitmn. 
il From this it clearly appears that Siladitja resigned in his brother’s fiivour, 
and seated him on the throne during his lifetime ; and he gave his whole wealth 
to his obedient brother. 
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who, by his power, has destroyed the entire maiiifestatioii of the 
force of Kali ,v 

whose mind was most exalted because it was not tainted by all the 
sins which occupy the thoughts of the wicked ; 

%Yhose exceeding bravery and excellence in wielding arms were faiiioiis ; 
who, having obtained the wealth of many opposing kings, had raised 
himself to the first rank amongst the brave and powerful ancient 
sovereigns; 

this was the great hlahesvara Kharagraha ; " 
his son ; who was a worshipper at his feet; 

who intensely delighted the hearts of all tire learned by acquiring 
all knowledge ; 

who, by his power and generosity, when his enemies were off their 
guard, had broken the axle of the moral and mental chariot of his 
opponents ; 

who, although acquainted with the deepest portions of many sciences,, 
arts, find popular annals [or biography],, was yet of a very pleasant dis- 
position; 

who, being artlessly gentle, whose gentleness became his ornament ; 
who, by taking the fiags after successes on hundreds of battle-fields, 
has destroyed by his famous arms the i*ise of pride of all his enemies ; 

whose command is accepted by the whole circle of kings, whose 
pride as warriors has been destroyed by his own bow. 

This was the great Mahesvara Sridharasena. / 

His younger brother ; the worshipper at his feet whose virtues 
excelled those of all former kings ; who by his valour acquired countries 
which were very hard to obtain ; 

the very impersonification of manliness ; 

whose subjects came to him — like Mann— of themselves, being in- 
spired thereto by love for his high qualities, which had filled their 
hearts:.;.. . 

invested 'with [knowledge of] all arts and sciences ; brilliant, causing 
comfort, like the moon, and yet whose splendour is not obscured [ like 
that of the moon] : he is like the moon himself 

whose ample glory has destroyed the vast darkness [of ignorance] 
in the vast expanse of the heavens like the sun — [unlike whom] he is 
shining at all times ; 


^ Like otter words, this is a figure of speech ; thus Hala means arts, &c. 
when applied to the king, and phases when used in connection with the moon* 
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versed iii even both the sciences of Polity and Grammar, creating [in 
reference to Polity] in his subjects the greatest coniideBce which was 
iuii of purpose, which w^as the source of very many objects, and which 
was replete with the acquisition of wealth skilled [in reference to 
Polity] in determining upon making peace, war, and encampment ; 
[skilled— the same applied in reference to Grammar — in determining 
the SwuIhis^ Viprahas, Scimusas] ; 

giving [in reference to polity] command [to men] according to rank; 
[causing— in reference to Grammar — adesas (grammatical changes) in 
proper places ;] and wdio has used means to producing increase in the 
virtue of good people, — who [as applied to Grammar] has tried the 
modes of producing gima and vricldhi] ; 

though of excessive valour, yet having a heart softened by compas- 
sion, possessed of learning, but free from pride ; 

quiet, though handsome ; constant in friendship but the giver up of 
the guilty ; with the welhknown second name Baladitya (morning-sun) 
which became significant, because by his rise [i.e. birth] the three 
worlds were cherished (delighted), and with whose radiance [and love] 
given [support] to the people ; 

the great Md/^eham Sri Dhruvasena ; ' 

his son; whose horned moon- like forehead was marked by a scar 
caused by its rubbing against the ground when falling at his [father’s] 
iotus-like feet ; 

whose ears wore endowed with holy Vedas, graceful like the orna- 
ments cf pearls, in his very childhood ; — 

the ends of whoso lotas-like hands wore wotted by w-ater accompany- 
ing remarkable gifts ; 

who sustained the amount of gladness of the earth by taking light 
■taxes,f like softly taking the hand of a maiden ; 

who, like the Dhanurveda [or the science of archery] itself, was 
skilled in directing his how to every object which was tiie object of his 

■ami',;' ■■■■■■ 

whose command was obeyed like the jewols held at the best part of 
the body [the bead] by a circle of all the suppliant tributary princes ; 

^ Tlie same words being applied in reference to grammar, tbe danse wrould 
stand thus ; — forming words by means of suffixes added on to bases, with 
annha-ndhas [ indicatory letters or syllables marking some peculiarity in tbe 
inflexion of a T-vord to which they are attached] that have various objects and 
are replete with dgamas [augments] f ’ 

f This is a play upon the 'woixl [Icara], which means a tax as well as a hand. 

4 6 r a 
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the paramount power, the great kingmlh -kiugs,- the, supreme tlie 
Bioiiarcli of the earth, [named] Sridharasena. ■ 


Ay Second Flute. 

/ :,[Tlieii comes vSii perahhatta.] , 

The son of Siladitya, the brother.' of his [Sridharaseua’s] grand- 
iatiier, who [Sri SiMditya] w'as like .Sarogapaiii \i.e. Vishnu], who had 
made obeisance by low^ering* his limbs througli devotion [to Siladitya] ; 

wdiose head was alwaj^s kept shining by the exceedingly fair lustre 
of the gem-like nails of [his hither’s] feet, like the .most fair Manclakiiii 
[he. ihiiiges] ; 

: who vnis a royal sage, like scattering liberality'; 

whose circle of richly fair fame graced the horizon [literally the 
, eight di.rectioiis of the sky], and formed an entire and total halo round 
the lord of the night [moon] in the heavens ; 

who was the lord of the earth, wdiose [he. earth’s] two breasts are 
the Saki/a and Vindhyd mountains, whose tops clothed in black clouds 
a.ppear like, [her] nipples ; 

[sucdi was] Derabliatk.f ^ 

,His 'Son, [was Dliruvasena] 
w ho gave protection to a host of allied kings ; 
w^earing the cloth of their own pure fiime, and offering him (like a 
garland of Sowers by a damsel at her own marriage) the sovereignty J 
of their kingdoms ; 

This is a figure fuiiuded on the vrord dAiksliuiya, which means living ilx the 
south, lilce the sago x\gasi:i, and v.dsdoin or generosity like that of a royal sage. 

f The object oC thus bringing in Borabhatta by circumlocution seems to 
be this : — the nuiiii line of kings terminates with Dharasena; and Biladivya, the 
brother of Kliaragralia and father of Derabhatki, wms not in the direct line of 
kings, but his son Berahhatta seems to have been an olHcer of note, vrho had 
probably made excursions or conquests towards the Vindhya and Saliyadri 
nmges. But his son, Uhruvasena, again ascends the 'Walabhi ■mcisnojl. All the 
copper-plates since the time of this Dhruswsena date from the camp Khetaka, 
and those prior to this Dharasena date from Walabhx. This Ivhetaka is probably 
the present lilieda or Kaira; and it seems to have formed a j.nrt of the Walabhi 
dominions. Since the time of this Dharasena, it seems tliat the ^Valabhi kings 
hereafter lived in Ivhetaka, instead of Walabhi. 

X The original XYord for the host of kings is 'which being in the femi- 

nine gender, the 'udiole figure is founded thereon, and hence tho example of 
^wayariivarct , or giving a'ivay in marriage by a damsel of her oxvn person. 
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wlio possessed valour wliicli was irresistible, and wliicli lie held like 
a sword, subduing a formidable array of enemies ; 

who duly effected taking possession of the countries of his enemies, 
the acquisition of which was made by force in winter [he. by for- 
cibly handling his bow and arrow; 

and who has properly taken the taxes from those countries ; 
whose ears, wdiich had been already ornamented [ by listening to lec- 
tures] conveying profound learning, were further beautified with orna- 
ments made of precious stones ; 

the ends of whose hands bore wristlets beautified b}?' sparkling 
emeralds, [which looked] as it were made of young moss, luxuriant ivitli 
the sprinkling of water accompanying uninterrupted gifts ;t 

who had embraced the earth with arms forming the boundary line 
of the ocean made up of jewelled bracelets wdiich he wore ; 
the great Mahesvara — This wms Sri Dhruvasena. 

His elder brother [wms Kharagraha] ; 

whose body ivas marked by altogether unmistakable signs by Lak- 
shmi herself in her embrace, as if with the sole object of getting rid of 
the sin [communicated by] the touch of other — sovereigns; 

who had attracted all sovereigns [towards himself] by the greatness 
of his exceedingly graceful deeds ; wdio had joyfully gained over other 
kings by his great love [towards them] ; J 

who has burnt out by his valour the race of all his enemies ; 
who gave all his wealth [Lakshmi] to the company of his fidends [un- 
like Vishnu] ; 

who wielded no disease [or distress] ; 

who never left the company of the true sciences ; 

ivlio played no sports of childhood ; 

who despised no twice-born ; 

who won the earth by valour alone ;§ 

who did not sleep among or keep company with the dullards ; 
who being an extraordinarily excellent person, like Dharma himself, 
properly regulated the practices of the different orders of the classes of 
the people ; 

The fjame countries are compared to beautiful daugliters. 
t This is a hgure of speecli : a gift by a Hindu is always confirmed by water 
poured by the band of the giver on tbat of the receiver. And iieneo the in- 
troduction of mosS;, which grows in watery places. 

X This is nearly a repetition, and does not occur in B. 

§ Many of the adjectives here used are appli cable to the god Vishnu. 
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whose family was glorified by the standard of his excellent spotless 
%drtue> being lauded., and raised by the three ..worlds,., vrhich w^ere much 
delighted^ ^ by his iTeeiiig and confirming 'with his highly frank clisposi- 
tioii .even, those grants to go.ds and Brahmauas which had. been spoliated 
by former kings of the earth, who had been incited by a shade of greed ; 

who, having diil}^ honoured the gods, the twice-born, and Hs pre- 
ceptor, permanently introduced new grants^* w^as yet unsatisfied, and the 
series of whose famous deeds filled the cardinal points of the heavens ; 

this was Kliaragralia, the great Mahesvara, whose second name was 
Dharmaditya, which is but plain and truly significant. 

Cl his elder brother f [Sfladitya] who enlightened all the regions of 
the world by Ms fame, wrhich was just like the light of the moon unfold- 
ing the beauty of a host of lotuses ; 

who w’as lord of the Earth, whose heavy breasts were the black 
¥indliya mountains, like a ball of the uriguent made of the black 
powuiered aloe ; 

and whose name %vas Sii Siladitya, whose son was Sii Siladityadeya, 
who was like the new moon, increasing every day his stock of knowiedge;. 

who graced the splendour of royalty, as the young lion graces the 
mountain forest 

who, like the god Kurtikeya^ J vras crowned with a diadem, and 
who was possessed of formidable powder ; 

who was full of glory, like the sultry &jirad season, and wiiose wealth 
w'as in full bloom, like lotuses in the tiarad season ;§ 

slaying the cloud-like [big} elephants of his enemies ; 

who, like the morning sun, destroyed in battles the lives of the ene- 
mies in front ; 

wiio was a great votary of Biva, a great iironarcli, a great lord, and 


^ The word in the original is %idranga ; tlie meaning of tliis lias not jet been 
properly settled j it seems, however, to be something which acnompanied gift;^ 
of towns, because in nearly all plates the grants are given along witliudramgas^ 
and therefore must be some old coin of those clays. 

t Tliis was also not in the line of kings, and must therefore have been a 
Siiheddr of the country about the Yindhya range. 

The words in the original have t'ivo senses, one applicable to the king, 
and the other to the god Kdrtihepa. 

§ Here also is a piny on words. 
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tlie great king of kings devoted to the feet of Sri Bava,'^ who w^as a 
great king, a great lord, and the great king of kings. 

His son [ivas &laditya] ; 

wdio by his prowess in delivering the great world, which was sinking 
under the ^veight of the waves of the agitated sea of Kali, manifested 
his being an extraordinarily excellent individual ; 

■who thus was, as it were, a second philosopher’s stone, accomplishing 
the desires of all people ; 

w^ho, on the occasion of making gifts, treated the earth, hounded by 
the four seas, as insignificant like grass, and who by his attempts to 
create other countries [literally, to create another world] made for 
himself a name like that of another creator ; 

who made a place for himself in the 'world, s'urrounded by a wall of 
fire of his shining fame, spread by reason of his having destroyed the 
temples of the enemy’s elephants by a stroke of bis sword drawn through 
anger ; 

whose royal umbrella was hidden by the ceiling of his fame, fair like 
a ball of froth issuing from the milky ocean by the churning of the 
Mandara mountain, and which [ ceiling] w%as upheld by his mighty 
arms and spread over the -whole extent of earth ; 

such Avas Sri Siladityadeva, a great votary of Siva, devoted to the 
feet of the great king, the mighty lord, the great king of kings, Sri 
Bappa ; 

this was the great monarph, the great lord, and the great king of 
kings [Sri Siladityadeva]. ' 

His son [was Siladitya] ; whose lotus-like feet w^re set and adorned f 
by the rays issuing from the gems of the crowns of all the tributary 
princes who lay prostrate [at his feet] by his valour and love ; 

^ Elsewliere described as cfccf. He seems to be some great teacher of the 
Saiva faith, or some remarkable great king of that name, but more probably the 
former, fro-m the adjectives used. In Paiidit Bhagaydnl-al’s collection of Nepal 
inscriptions of about this time, all the kings are described as worshippers of the 
feet of Bappa. 

cfcqf In vol. XI. of the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, 

pp. SOl-306, there is a note on an ancient Hindu grant of the time of Mahiraja 
Sri Yijayanandi Yarma, in which this same expression occurs in this modi- 
fled form TRFT^'n'^T *nTRfr qp- 

which confirms onr supposition that Bappa Bhatturaka 
must have been some dlia,rmdchdiya or sage venerated equally in all parts of 
Hindustan at that time. 

f This seems superfluous. 
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[this] was Sri Siladitjadeva, a great Totaiy of Siva, de?oted to the 
feet of the great king, the mighty lord, the great king of kings, Sri 
Bappa; this was the great monarch, the great lord, aiid the great king of 
kings [Sri Silaclit jadeva] ; 
commands nil,: . 

Be it known to you all ; each and all thus : — ^^for the increase of 
the merit and fame of my father and mother and myself, for the ac- 
quisition of the fruit of this and of the next world, is given out of 
charity by me, eonlirming the gift by pouring of water, to Bhatta 
Yasudeva Bhuti, the son of Bhatta Damodara Bliiiti, who, leaving Srf 
Vanlham/iiia Mkukl'k t has taken up his residence in Lipti-khanda ; 

w'ho is familiar with the four sciences, J of the Gargyas gotra, Q, 
student of the Balivrklia Stikhd ; 

for the performance of kali [i>e» worship], chirii \i.e. rice for sacrL 
ficial oblations], vaisvadeva [f.e. offering to all deities], agnihotra 
sacrificial libations to the three fires], kratu [i.e, other sacrifices after 
the simple sacrifice to the fire], &c., the village of Aiitarpaliika, hear 
Dimiaputra, in the SurashU-a country, along with ttdrangai § with all 
its appurtenant taxes, ko. ; 

with the vetha \_i.e. right to exact labour] ; 

along with' J^rffrcT 11 with the profits in kind and cash [literally 

gold] ; 

with the jurisdiction to inquire into the (?) ten offences ; 

[the gift is] not to be interfered with by all government officers ; 
which w%ns not given before either to gods or Brahmanas; which, on 
the principle BkimiGlikidra^ is to continue as long as the moon, the 
sun, the ocean, the earth, rivers and mountains last ; 

wdiich is to he eiijojed hy the son, the grandson, and the descendants 
[of the donee] ; 

therefore, wdiile he, wdth the due limits of the rules of charitable gifts, 
enjoys it, ploughs it, or causes it to he ploughed, or parts wdth it, he 


Probably Wadbaw’-ilna. f Taluka (?) 

X Tbe four Yedas. There is a section among the Moda Brahmanas termed 
Cliaturvedi, now corrupted to Chacharvedi. 

§ See note^', p. 356. 

II As yet nntranslatable : the expression occurs in various shapes, thus : 
rfrcff^Sfr^: , sometimeis -we have instead 
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sliould not be obstructed by any ; either the iiitiire blessed 'kings or our 
iieirS;, or others, knowing that lyealth is unsteady, human life is transitory, 
and that the reward of the gift of land is common [to all kings], this our 
gift should be acquiesced in and protected. It is said—The earth lias 
been enjoyed by many kings, beginning with ,* wdien it is the 

territory of any one, the fruit [of gift] belongs to him. 

What good person wdll possibly retake the wealth which is made the 
abode of charity by kings, from fear of poverty, -whicb [wealth] is 
considered like nirmdhja [?b e. bowers devoted to gods] or a thing 
vomited? 

The grantor of land lives in heaven for sixty thousand years ; its 
depriver, and the ratifier of such deprivation, shall dwell those years 
[sixty thbnsand] in hell. This [gift] is by the humble Agent [termed 
Putaka] Siladitya. 

This is written by Sri Gillaka, commander of the army, and son of 
Sri Buddha Bhata. Samvat 403, Magha Vadya 12. 

My own hand. 


Explcmatory 'Note to Goiulala Copper-plate Gra7it B, 

(A) In grant x\, line 9, the passage is 

whereas in this it runs thus : I 

think this reads better, and is thus translated : whose power % en- 
joying [or preserving] the wealth of his overthro-wn enemies.” 

(B) Line 11. In grant A there 

wdiereas in B the passage is And 

this seems to be better than the other, and may be rendered thus: — 

The excess of whose good deeds have made quite clear his very 
benevolent disposition.” 

(C) In A {li?ies 12 and 13) occur the words while in 

B the words are ^wl'RiXrffq'JfRr. Both expressions, Iiowever, bear the 
same meaning [see translation]. 

(P) Line 21. The wmrd is clearly an error ; for the same king 
ill A is ‘qCHT? is and not appears clearly from 

other copper-plates. 

(E) Line 21. In A the corresponding passage runs thus : 
whereas in B it is 

which means, ‘Gvho excels all former kings by the acquisition 
of all the sciences.” Ir the above passage I have added [frT^Rrrjs as 
it makes the sense more complete. 
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(F) Lines 27 and 28. lii B, after the words 

which does not occur in il, but the sense of both passages is exactly 
the same. 

(G) Line 29. ' In B, after the. words there is 

an eyident omission of R“pcrfg'<inrqTJ which occur in A. For without this 
addition there can be no comparison, and the sense would be incomplete. 
The meaning 'is that Idj the 'taking . of light taxes' he gladdened the 
earth ; but, to bring this out, the words n^^nst be inserted. 

{H) Line 8. In B the words are while 

in; 'A the corresponding passage runs thus 

” Therefore meaning — “ extended 

and Tery powerful glory, &c., is an addition to B. 

(0 Li-ne 9. In B the word ^ occurs ; whereas in A we 

,have-sp||'J^ffTf-Jfrf?|'r ; that is, in A we have the attribute, and in B the 
person. 
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WalahVi Gopper-plate Grant from Wale^ in Kdthiaivdda. 
TranscripL 

Note . — WLat is put in parentheses, thus ( ),is corroded, either totally or par- 
tially, in the original. The parts marked in brackets, thus [ ], are supplied to 

correct some evident error or omission. The letters underlined occur in the 
plates, and the corresponding letters on the margin are the corrections. The 
rest of the marginal notes need no explanation. The Arabic numerals in 
brackets [1] are siippdied to mark the lines on the plates. 

[] ] <3^ ftcT 1'55-jfrcl: qWT'^cfrPr^r [OTT 

1 

[2] 'T^?'RJiT=Tf^fq'f[^r] [for^sr] ?rFr- 

U33Tf%zr: qrJTiTrcRrssffjTTr^f^- 

5R5r: uir^TRiisrq-E'R^jrqjTirr^- 

2 

3 

4 5 

^['JTr]iTcfm3T5rR- 

[6] 'Rcf^rr 

R?’'S'[c]'sr‘^rwTq': fTfcr- 

[7] =^Krf u53-^fjf3To^srriTf^iR[5r: q?:3Trr[t-Rir: ^5r#=r- 
3EcrW UcT^r^'TTSR^^-iTJnig'RH- 

[8] fffci3rr^'f5r#‘Rir^fi%crmim! 3T'iTfq‘5jcreT#Tsfto3r- 
irr=ruR5rqoiriTrf^r%cr: 

5^qg*4r: xr^3Tq?:qr%;e‘3TrH^ 

(^) (^) {”) This word means bravery j but it seems to be 

evidently out of place, and does not occur in A, G) G) {%* 

(^) is an addition to A, which means powerful. ( ) 

47 r a s 
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[10] s'RFg'Tf^^rw Krqrrqr^ii'iRfTTr jrsrnrsrrcRjiKCTf^tTs- 

■ ■ s 

[11] f^rwrqr- 
qscJnrri:^- 

[12] 7: ?fr??T^q^cT53T g'cRcrEq[?Tg^'5T[^?r^55'3rq?Tq=^5q'i- 


[18] 

[14] fq^iTTOTOfinqrf^iTrqwflrr^^rfq frsf^jqrfqcr^stqrfq 
j#r<TOcr=fR'qn:frq': [^rj 

11 

[15] 

12 

G\ d Sj C 

[16] qrqqsTit^rwqrf^qffcrrffrlrnfgqffiqi- 5q57eR'r^crrafgw- 

IS 

5r«T5qt[qrR^3:] * * R-t«r- 

[17] rttewr sifr^iff^rrR-fq-: j^srta'Rfrj- 

14 ' _ 

W^flR i S i 5 

[18] [’i]fR^=qra:JTJfqRRrRicfRRf^ 

"■■15. 

Jlfffq i 5 5 S 5 5 

[19] rqr^^ w w [5Trcrrrq^] :^'>'5TrcqTJRR ^if^qR- 

.■■■■.■■"■:'■■■■■■■■,.", 1 6. ■ . ' _ , ' _ _ _ 

.■'■|?f^|. i ^ ^ 


C) (^) IntHs is an addition to A, and means more. 

In A tlie reading is 5^; liere it is whicii forms one compound 
meaning — who has borne on his shoulders the weight of serious projects. 

(^^) ^rPT« 0'^) In A, instead of f%cfriJcT, p{f^ ^o exists. The pre- 
sent passage runs thus : or who has acquired great fame by discovering the 
deserted paths of the Krita age.” (^“) The two intervening letters between 
and are corroded. Eight letters after pf are lost. (^®) Six 

lettei's after cf are lost, (^®) The line after ^ is altogether lost. 
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Second Plate, 

;rr [sgiTJT] 

[2] fcTf ii^[5]®iiTF5T?r#5yr^'r=?f’Tf^ ^ 

18 

[31 q'cr.2T^f^wS'smq-fr?§r?5Tcr5Tcr?^PTg:%- 

L J ^ fX 

5|fl¥^q-^iR5TJrt# ^ [?1T] 

[m] i~iT^qr5Tt#^5Tf^^sr5TW3T'i‘^Tt^^fr'frcr2Tr^>Tn:- 

[5] [1^(1) ] r!Tc3T5T^ cT^rr j'^T^rfe- 

%5r^wfT- 

[6] 5EOTR?T?rfrcr- 
ffcpnzrnr: 

c^ . 

[7] €5#?:r5f#qrr^rr5Ti:?fr3T^T4jr: 
5ftqTr%^§T?^- 

[8] ^tcT: 5zrf- 

r^ijr^iTFq': s^jIcrr^Tcr- 

[9] ^r sTFWf^: ?Tcr ^^rcr^f^srs^rr it5’5tit[i]^5: ^1;- 

r^^q-ftT'^TfR: 3nJir- 

[10] 3TR?2rr%^Wr>Tt jitje# 

gTiiF3T5?Er 

[11] qRqf57fjrfFJr%% [ ll ] ?f- 

^tbt ?i5rfirwin:n^- 

[12] fir: 5m m 5T^r J^m?5T m a:?! "ir^ [ii\li] ^irtc 

(^®) Tjbree letters Host, (^^) Letter lost. 
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[13] f^rrPr [11] ?Tf? 

[H'=l 1! ] ETfir #?TCgTFT ^"JT ITT- 

[14] ^cT irfirsT'- [111 3iT^3'w ^ ctf%? 

[ u ] ?^wFWJTfrf?m?nrrt ^ ' 

[i53FErF5Ti^?rfrrq'f^fl^r<Tf^=^^fff|5Tr #. 

[16] *1*1. 


Note on a Walahhi Copper ■’][}lat€ Grant from WaU, in KdtMdimda . 

Instead of a translation of the whole plate, which would, to a great 
extent, he a repetition of what comes in the translation of A (see pp. 
16 to 27 ) — for ill these plates the adjectives applied to the differ- 
ent kings are, excepting some slight verbal changes, almost precisely 
the same — I propose to give below only those parts where this plate 
differs from the others, and also those where additional information, 
such as concerning the subject of the new grant, the grantee, &c. 
&c., is to be obtained, or further explanations appear to be necessary. 
Thus, in this plate, we have a Bhatarkka [Bhattarka] ; and in his line 
have Guhaseua, his son Dharasena, his son Sihiditya, otherwise 
called Dharmaditya. Their description in this plate is the same as 
in A, to wdiich I beg to refer. 

In the beginning of the plate, in line 1, the word Walahhitah^ i.e, 
“from Walabhi,’’ shows that this plate is from that citj^ and not from 
Khetaka, from which subsequently copper-plate grants (like Gondala 
A and B, see pp. 335 to 346) have been issued. 

After this, up to line 17, first plate, the adjectives are similar to 
those in A, and any verbal differences are given in the marginal notes 
to the transcript. The following is a translation of the part from and 
after the w'ords Sri Siladityah in line 17, first plate : — 

“ The great votary of Siva, the prosperous Sri Siladitya, commands 
each and all, [such as] the JyuJctakasf the Viniyuktakasi^ MahaU 


In A and B tkis phrase runs thus : — Thus in A and 
B we have flowers used up and matter vomited, while here w'e have the used- 
np flowers only. 

^ Some village officers (?). 
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iaray"^ the Chita/j/uita/taSyf the Kiuw'ras {i.e. princes), ministers, &c. ; 
and to others in their respective offices [commands]. Be it known to 
yon ail : — 

Thus : For the increase of my parents’ merits, in the environs of 
Walabhi, for multitudes of BMkskus, for giving them food, for their 
sleeping, sitting ; for serving the sick and giving them medicinal mate- 
rials ; for giving perfumes, garlands of flowers, oil for lamps, &c. to the 
revered images of Buddha, and for repairing the broken parts of the 
Vih.ura {i.e. monastery), [is given] by me the villagePandarakupita, a field 
situate in Uchchapadra, in the Pushyanakastlialf, held by the cultivator 
Siiryaka; also the field held by Kala"'" [letters lost]; so also in Karkajja 
village a W^api [a measure of land watered by one well] held by Ar- 
dhaka ; and also toe fVaj)i held by one Knmbhara ; so also the field situ- 
ated in Indrard Padraka held by ra ; also, a puslipnvatika [i,e. 

flower-garden] and four wells on the very borders of Walabhi. Thus 
the village, together with the three fields, the two JVdpis, th.Q piislipaed- 
tik'i, and the four wells, [is given] with udranga ; with all its appurten- 
ant taxes, &c. ; vidth ; with the profits in kind and cash 

[literally gold] ; with the jurisdiction to inquire into the ten offences ; 
with the vetM [i.e. right to exact labour] ; [which] is not to be inter- 
fered with by all government officers. 

From in line 7, second plate,' to in 

line 14 of the same plate, the passage is the same as in A and B, and 
is therefore omitted. After in line J4, second plate, the grant pro- 
ceeds thus : — 

Here the Biitaka (agent ?) [is] BhafAiditya-yasahs ; this is written 
by Blvirapati Chandrabhuti, the negotiator of peace and war ; Sarhvat 
286, Jyeshiha Vadya [dark half] 6th. This is my hand.” 


^ An officer in charge of a large division, or tdliikii (?). 
t Police officers. 


PSOGEEDLNGS OF THE BOMBAY BRANCH ROYAL ASIATIC 

SOCIETY. 

[January to June 1875.] 


At a Ikioathlj Meeting of the Society held on January Otlij 1875 :~ 
The Honourable J. Gibbs, Preskle^it, in the Chair. 

Electiom .—“Mr. Christopher B. Lynch was elected a Member of 
the Society. 

A paper was read by Mr. Rehatsek on The Siibjiigatioii of Persia by 
the Arabs, and the extinction of the Sassaniaii Djrnasty.’^ 

A rote of thanks was passed to Mr. Rehatsek for his paper. 


Tlie Animal Meeting of the Society was held at the Society’s Rooms, 
ToAvn Hall, on Saturday the 23rd January 1875, at 5 r.M. 

The Honourable. Mr. Justice West, V.P., in the Chair., 

The following report \ras read by the Honourable Rao Saheb V. N, 
Alandlik, V.P. and Joint Secretary :- — 

Members , — During the past year, 30 Resident and 4 Non-Resident 
Members were elected, against 8 Resident Members elected, in 1873 ; 
5 Members have withdrawn in 18/4, and 6 have died : so that there 
remain on the roll 1/3 Members, of -whom 12 are in Europe. 

£{/h-‘3JemderA\ — Eit’e Members have compounded for their sub- 
scriptions and become Life-Members, under Article 10 of the Soeietj^’s 
Rules and Regulations. 

Geographical Section * — There are 24 Members on the Geographical 
Section of the Society — 0 Resident and 18 Non-Resident. 

Obihiarg . — Six Resident Members died in 1874 ; — 

(I) Mr. James Taylor, the lateTIonorary Secretary of the Society, 
was elected a Member in 1803. He -served on the Managing 'Com init-, 
tee for more than nine years, and of these he acted as Honorary SecTC” 
tary for six years. He had also acted, as Secretary for a few iiioiiths 
in 1806, during the absence of Div Birdwood. He died in April 187,4, 
and the following resolution was/ pa;ssed,: at . a Monthly 'Meeting; o 
Society in June 1874 : — 


!I ' : ABSTEzICT of. the .society's proceebings^ 

' Society desire to put on 'record tlieir deep regret at tlie loss 

of tlie late James Taylor, Esq., who for many years so zealously and 
ably discharged the duties of their Honorary Secretary/" 

(2) Dr. Bliaii Daji died in May 1874. He was a Member of the 
Committee , of Management from 1859 to 1864, and a Yice-Presideiit 
from 1865 to 1873, when he w^as elected an Honorary Vice-PiTsideiit of 
the Society, on his retirement from the .Committee. He wrote seventeen 
papers for the Society’s Journal, and was an Honorary Member of the 
parent Society. The Pev. Dr. Tfilson, in proposing him as Vice-Pre- 
sident in 1864, spoke as follows : — 

Dr. Wilson begged to propose Dr. Ehau Daji as a Vice-P.reside,iit 
of the Society in the looni of Mr. Justice Newton, now called to the 
Chair. It was with much satisfection that he made this proposition. 
He had been one of the first advocates of the admission of native gentle- 
ineii and scholars into the Society, under the persuasion that they 
wmuld most materially and effectively contribute to advance its interests. 
Pacts had amply confirmed his anticipations in this matter. The late 
Professor Bal Gaogadhar Sastri, so early removed from this earthly 
scene, and Dr. Blniu Daji, in particular, had indeed proved conspicuous 
ornaments of the Society. The learned doctor had already a iluropeaii 
as WT‘1I as an Indian reputation ; and he had both the desire and the 
means of contributing much to the Society’s progress. VTell did he 
merit the honour which it was hoped would now be unanimously ac- 
corded to bim."’ 

These anticipations were more than realized, and it is hoped that 
other Native M ember S' will be stimulated to follow in Dr. Bhau’s 
footsteps, and carry on their labours in the fields of original literary and 
scientific investigation. 

(3) Mr. John Connon was elected in 1864, and died on 28tli 
May 1 874. . 

(4) Mr. ,:Narayan Yasudevji was elected in 1865, and died on 5th 
August 1874. 

(5) Mr. Bliaskar Damodar was elected in 1871, and died in 

December ,1874.' ' '■ 

(6) Dr. A. V. Ward w^as elected in 1872 , and died in December 1874, 

Houarari/ Members . — Three Honorary Members were elected during 
the year, under Clause 5 of. the Piuiesand Eegulations of the Society : — 
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viz. Sir IfTalter Elliot, K.C.S.L (England) ; Edward Reliatsek, M.C.E. 
(SoiiibaY) ; kl. C. Commendatore Negri, President of tlie Geograpliical 
Society of Italy. 

' Subscribers. — 13 Subscribers have been admitted during tlie past 
5 ' ear, under Clause 3 1 of tlie Revised Rules. 

Lihrcmj . — During tlie year under re view" 319 w"orks in 67 9 volumes 
vrere bought b}" the Society, against 419 w"orks iii 562 Y"oIumespiir- 
clmsed ill 1 8/2-73. 

Periodicals. — The Papers and Periodicals taken by the Society are 
as follows: — 

Literary id; Illustrated 15; Scientific Review^s 7 ; European News- 
papers 16; Registers, Army Lists, and Directories 16; French Literary 
and Scientific Periodicals 5 ; American Literary and Scientific Periodicals 
3; American Newspapers 1 ; German Literary and. Scientific Periodicals 
4 ; Indian Newspapers 21 ; Indian Journals, Reviews, &c. 22 ; Australian 
NeW'Spapers 1 : being a total of 106 Literary and Scientific Periodicals 
and 39 New"spapers, or in all 145. Of the former 34 are exchanged in 
retum for the Society’s Journal. 

Presents to the Library. — 79 works in 122 volumes and 13 pamph- 
lets wTre presented to the Society during the year, chiefiy by the 
Governments of India, Bengal, Madras, and Bombay ; the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal ; the Royal Astronomical Society; the Smitlisoiiian 
Institute, Washington ; the Boston Society of Natural Ilistoiy, and 
other persons and institutions, as detailed in the Proceedings appended 
to Vol. X. of the Society’s Journal. 

The following papers were read during the year : — - 

Original Communications. 

1. Exposition of tw^elve Hemyaritic Inscriptions, with Facsimiles, 
by E. Eeliatsek, M.C.Ev 

2. Explanations of eight Arabic Talismanic Medicine-Cups, with 
Facsimiles,' by E,. Rebatsek, M.C.E. 

3. Further Notes on the Age of Sriharsha,, the author of the 

by Dr. G. Buhler. 

4 . On Exorcisms, Amulets, Recipes, Geomancy , &c., by E . Reliatsek, 

M.C.E. ^ y ^ 

5. Notes on the : History ...and ikntiquities of the ..Island of .Basseinf,,' 
by J. Gersoii da Cuiiha,: M.R.C.S.- ■' . 


I? ABSTRAGT OF THE , .SOCIETY'S . PROCEEDINGS^ . 

§. A New: Clialuliya Copper-plate, -dated, Saka 532, mitli Eemarks, 
'lif ^EasMiiatli-Tiiiiibak Telaiig, ^ 

7. * 156 Eacsiiii lies, 140 of wliieli represent ' Miikaiiirimclaii, ' Hind 

B,actriaii, Roman, B^^saiitiiie, &c. Coins, and 15 Moliaiiiiiiadaii, Syrian, 
and otiier Ceiiis, by E.' Reliatsek, .M.C.E. 

8. A Note on tbe Age of Madlinsildana SarasTati, by Kasliinatli 
Triinbak Telang, M.A., LL.B. 

The Society/ s Journal. — Since June.last, Nos. 29 and 30 oftlie Socie- 
ty’s Journal liaye been printed. No. 29 bas been distributed, and No. 30, 
together with an Index to Vol. X., will be in the hands of the Members 
in the course of the next two -weeks. These will complete the tenth 
Toliime of the Journal. It is proposed to commence a new toI time in 
the current year, so as, if possible, to publish during the year all the 
papers read within that year. 

'The Catalogue,' — At the death of Mr. Tajdor, letters AandB of the 
first Part vrere ready, set up in type. Since then the remainder of 
Part I. and the -whole of Part II. haye been carried through the press ; 
and the complete Catalogue up to the end of 1873 is placed before the' 
Meeting on this day. 

Finanoe. — Annexed is an Abstract Statement and Auditors’ Report of 
the Society’s funds, showing a balance of Rs. 8,111-9-7 in fay our of 
the Society. There are, besides, the following sums belonging to the 
Geographical Section : — 

The Premclmiid Roychund Donation (deposited in 
the Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, Lon- 
don, and China) ...Rs. 2,721 6 0 

BhugwaiidasPurshottamdas Donation (deposited ill 
the same, hank) ' 517 13 0 

, Fffeof oftkeMediiction of Subscriptions on the Receipts. — The amount 
realized during the year by" subscriptions of Resident Members and 
Subscribers. w^aS'Rs, 10,902-8-0 f during 1873 it was, as lyell as can be 
made out from the somewhat, imperfect accounts, Rs. 14,090, the dif- 
ference in favour of the year under the higher rate being Rs. 3, 187-8-0,-™- 
in other -words, the reduction in receipts for this year nearly correspond s 
to the rate of reduction made in the amount of subscriptions, i.e, 25 
per cent. 
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It was tlieii proposed bj the Eev. Dr. '^Yilsoii, F.E.S., Eomj'imj 
Fresident of the Society, and seconded by the Rev. J. S-.S. Robertson 
• — “That the Report now read be adopted, and that the best ■ thanks 
of the Society be presented to the Office-bearers of the Society foi" 
their valuable services during the past year.'” This motion was carried 
iinaiiirnoiisly. 

The Rev. Dr. Wilson then submitted the following motion, com*- 
iiiernorative of Dr. Bhau : — 

‘‘‘"The Society in again adverting to the death of Dr. Bliiiii Daji, their 
lionoured Vice-President, which occurred on the 29tli of May last, can- 
not but anew express their appreciative and tender regard for liis 
memory, founded on his high character, distingiiislied talents and 
acquisitions, and his consecration of them to objects of public utility, 
not only as connected with his own profession as a medical practitioner, 
but as bearing on general literature and science, especially on the anti- 
quities, civil and religious history, authorship, and productive resources 
of India in all its extent. They gratefully recall to remembrance the 
effective assistance which he rendered to the instruction and education 
of his countrymen as an assistant-professor in the Grant Medical 
College ; as the author of a Prize-essay deliortative of the unnatural 
crime of Infanticide prevalent among the Jaclejas of Kathiawad and 
Kaciili ; as a Member of the late Government Board of Education ; as 
a personal advocate and early supporter of Indian Female Education ; 
as a constant attendant at social meetings for the enlightenment and 
improvement of students ; as a frequent public lecturer in the Town Hall 
of Bombay and other localities ; as one of the Fellows of the University 
of Bombay mentioned in the Act of Incorporation, a member of two 
of its faculties, and of late years one of its Syndics and as one of the 
originators of our public Museum. They recognize his genuine 
pliilaiitliopy in fearlessly supporting the cause of truth and purity on 
the occasion of the prosecution in the Supreme Court, in 1864, of a 
public journalist for his exposure of the immoral tenets and practices 
of the professed heads of a sect denominating themselves the followers 
of Valiabhacharya ; and in his long-continued and expensive exertions 
to mitigate and remove human suffering, especially in connexion with the,, 
dreadful disease of leprosy, by which so many in this land have, for 
ages, been grievously afflicted. 

‘‘In adverting to the special obligations of this : Society to Dr. Bhan 
Daji, they feel called upon to insertMn this place titles of Ms 
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learned .and most valuable eoiitributipns' to the Soc,iety 5 wliicli^ appear 
in tbe vaiioiis iiiimbers of its Journals' 

^^ Oii the Identification of tlie poet Kalklasa ' with Mat dgiipta of 
Kashmir. — Journal, No. sxi. 

‘^■Ajaiita Inscriptions (with a Plan and Litliograpiis of 27 Iii- 
scriptionsj and their corresponding transcripts in Bevamigari characters. 
--Journah No. xxii, 

EacslmileSj Transcript, and Translation of the S:ih or Riidra Diima 
luscriptioa on a rock at Jiniagaclh ; also of one of Skaiida Gupta on the 
iiiortiiern face of the rock ; with some brief remarks on the Sah, Gupta^ 
and Valablii. Dviiasties (with 2 lithographed sheets of Facsimiles). 

The Ancient Sanskrit Numerals in the Cave Inscriptions, and on the 
Siih Goins, correctly made out ; wdth Remarks on the Era of Salivahana 
and Yikramaditya. 

^‘' Facsimile, Transcript, and Translation,' with Remarks, of an Inscrip- 
tion on a Stone Pillar at Jiisclun, in Kathiawad. — Journal, No. xxiv. 

A Brief Survey of Indian Chronology from the First Century of the 
"Christian Era to the Twelfth. — Ih. 

Facsimile, Transcript, and Translation of an Inscription discovered 
by Mr. G. W. Terry in the Temple of iiniranatha, near Kalyan ; with 
Remarks . — Journal No. xxvi. 

Brief Notes on Ilemachandra or Hemacliarya. — Ib. 

Brief Notes on Madhava and Sayana.— 

Report on Photographic Copies of Inscriptions in Dharwad and 
'.Mysore. — Journal, No. xxvii. 

Discovery of complete manuscript copies of Sana’s Harsha-Charita, 
with an analysis of the more important portions. 

“ Transcript and Translation of King Rudra Deva’s Inscription at 
Anarakonda. : 

Revised Translation of the Inscription on the Bhitari Lai 

""Revised Inscription on the Delhi Iron (Metal) Pillar of the Eoo- 
. tub Miliar. .■ 

"" The preparation of these important papers required not only much 
and varied study by their distinguished author, but much personal 
travel and close observation. He had to pay large sums to a copyist 
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ivlio knew tlie CaTe-cliaracter, in renraneration for kis services. in iiiakiiig .■ 
traiiscripts and copies. In order to keep himself abreast of the progress 
of Oriental research on the Continent of Europe he had not niifre- 
qiientlj to procure translations from the German. 

“ Many testimonies have been given to Dr.Bliaii’s learning, worth, and 
pliilaiithropj since his decease, as by the public press in India, European 
and hfative ; by the inhabitants of Bombay, assembled in the Town Bail 
by the Sheriff; by the Senate of the University of Bombay, and by its 
Yice-Ciiancellor at the late Convocation for granting Degrees. From 
these testimonies some passa.ges may here with propriety be intro- 
duced, as illustrative both of his early studies and Ins remarkable career 
in after-life, especially from the proceedings on the occasion of the 
meetiiig of the citizens of Bombay, ivhen it was resolved to raise a pub- 
lic subscription for his suitable coniTnemoration. 

(1) ‘‘Born of humble parents in the village of Manjaran, on the 
confines of Goa and Sawaiitwadi, Dr. BhaiiDaji very early showed signs 
of great intelligeiice, and his father brought him to Bombay to prosecute 
bis studies first in the Marathi Central School, and afterwards in the 
English department of the then only Government educational institu- 
tion. Here he had the benefit of the instruction and, what was of more im- 
portance, the friendship of those distinguished pioneers of English edu- 
cation in Bombay, Messrs. Orlebar, Ilarkness, Bell, and Henderson, — 
men who were not content with imparting to their pupils mere 
book-learning, but who felt that the education they were imparting 
would naturally lead their students to take a prominent part in the 
great duties of citizenship, and perhaps in the goTeriiment of the 
country. Under such instructors the modest and intellectual character 
of Dr, Bhau Daji grew and matured, and he became a leading scholar, 
taking prizes and medals in the principal subjects taught. It 'was 
about this time that he gained the prize for the best essay on In- 
fanticide in Kathiawad, and was appointed a teacher in the Elphinstone' 
Institution. His attention was soon after called to the benefit of 
travel, and tlie study of the antiquarian remains of his country, 
for the purpose of ascertaining and completing its history, and his 
first journeys were taken in company with the then Chief Justice, 
Sir E. Periy, wTiose encouragement of educated natives in all such 
useful undertakings is .still.. .gratefully remembered. Dr. Bbau Daji’s 
enlightened mind and . . his . innate- ■co.Bipassion.ate ' disposition . lecl liim 
"ow to enter the new- Medical.: Cpnege t^^^ established — a 
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iiieaiis not only of extending ills piiysical researclies, but of iiicreasijig 
Ms ability to benefit Ms fellow-countrymen by imparting to tlierii 
tlie benefits of tlie ' European practice of- medicine and surgery* He 
became a student at the Grant Medical College, and wns one of tlie 
'first wlio w’ere distingiiisbed as G.G.M.C. After liokling for a very 
sliort time the appointment of Sub-Assistant Surgeon, lie gave- up tlie 
Idea of Goveriiinent service and commenced a private practice, wiiicli 
in time exceeded any tiling be could have at first hoped for, and wliicli 
soon made Mm famous as one whose wfisdoni and' experience rendered 
liiiii the best adviser for the ailments of all classes, Itohi the prince to 
the peasant, from the chief to the coolie ; and while his opinion ivas 
courted by his rich fellow-countrymen, he, to his great credit, ‘ never 
turned away liis face from the poor man,’ but, aided in every way by 
his hardly less able brother. Dr. Narayaii ' Daji; adniiiiistered to the 
medical wants of large iiimihers of the poor at their dispensary in this 
city. - Ever, anxious for information, lie searched the old ivorks of the 
Sanskrit sages, and examined the effect of drugs to which they had 
given almost fabulous power over diseases, and in the course of this 
iiiqiiiry was led to the investigation of that terrible disease leprosy, 
.Much has been written and said about his secret. I think it right to say 
that the medicine is no secret. (Hear, hear.) I know that it is known to 
many — to some here present — and the treatment is still carried on by 
his brother. But what Br. Bhau Daji felt was that in this matter it 
was not wise to publish the results until those results showed, as far as 
li liman eye could see, a certainty in grappling with the disease. I was 
present on one occasion with some of the leading medical and scientific 
men of this city when Dr. Bhau Daji showed us drugs, ' and plioto- 
graplis of patients in the different stages, and also living instances of ' 
the power the medicine had had for good, and he then explained that 
he still held back from placing the treatment before the profession and 
public until he. could coiiscieiitiousl}^ say. Here is a cure. In the 
Rieaiitiine he was accumulating the necessary facts and having the 
illustrations prepared for the work. His sad illness and death have 
prevented its completion, but we may trust that his able brother will 
perfect what he left undone. I now turn to his more public career as 
a citizen of Bombay and an ardent promoter of education. He v/as 
the first representative of the Eiphiiistone Institution that was appoint- 
ed a member of the late Board of Education, and remained so until its 
abolition and the establishment of the University, of wdiich he was one 
of the Fellows mentioned in the Act of Incorporation, and up to the 
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time of Ms cleatli.took a' leading part in its proceedings. , As tlie first 
NatMe President of the Students’ Literary and Scientific Society, and the 
eompanioii of the cause of female education, he will be handed down to 
future generations by his name being associated with one of the' first and 
most promising schools for girls founded by that Society, for which an 
endowment . was provided by his friends and admirers. (Applause.) 
Ever prominent in all good works for the advancement and amelioratioii 
of his countrymen, his voice was never silent when distress or calamity 
ill Europe led to appeals for charity here, and in the proceedings nf the 
Lancashire Relief Fund he took a prominent part. In the political 
progress of India lie took great and active interest, and the Bombay 
Association and the Bombay Branch of the East India Association 
owe their existence mainly to his ability and ■ exertions, ' and on two 
occasions when chosen as Sheriff by the Government the voice of 
public approval showed how highly the appointment was approved by 
his fellow-citizens. In all this he show^ed himself not only a good 
citizen of the world, but, more than that — the helper and defender of 
the poor, and the sick, and the distressed.” — fIon» Mr. Gibbs^ Chairman. 

(2) It is now nearly twenty years since I had the happiness of 
making the acquaintance of the late Dr. BhauBaji, wdio has, to the great 
loss of this Presidency, been taken hence in the p rime of a useful, honoura- 
ble, and generous life, of wliicbthecoiiimunityof Bombay has just reason 
to be proud. Eminent and successful in bis owm profession, he never- 
theless found time for literature and anticpiarian research, and laboured 
to promote in all respects the welfare 'and advancement in civilization 
of his coimtry. The lesson which his life teaches to and illustrates for 
Ms fellow-countrymen is tliis^ — ^that, unlike too many of the young men 
of the present day in India, Ms craving for education did not limit 
itself to learning sufficient to obtain for him a Government appointment, 
or other situation, or a profession. He never thougbt that he could 
educate himself sufficiently ; he hungered and thirsted for knowledge to 
the day in which he was stricken down by the malady which., proved 
fatal to him. He loved learning and science for their own sakes, and 
cultivated them ardently and steadily, and with marked success. His 
labours as an antiquarian have established for Trim a European name. 
He spared neither time nor money in obtaining copies and photo- 
graphs of inscriptions, of which India yields such a plentifnl harvest, 
and in accumulating ancient and valuable manuscripts and books, wliieh 
may yet, I trust, in connexion with Ms name, advance the cause of 
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leamiiig ill Bombay. I shall iieyer forget a speech which it was iny 
good fortune to hear him deliyer in this hall, when speaking of a reli- 
gious taith to which he did not belong : he expressed himself with I 
will not say a toleration, but with an intelligent appreciation and sym- 
pathy which manifested that liberality of sentiment which is the result 
of high mental culture. Nor ought I to pass over an instance of his 
public spirit. Believing one of his poorest and most humble fellow- 
countrymen to have been wronged by one of the local authorities, he 
warmly espoused his cause, and never deserted him mitii he obtained 
compensation for his wrongs in the chief tribunal of this island at the 
time.’’ (Cheers.)— Mr. Chief Justice W^estrciip- 

‘‘ Dr. Bhaii has rendered invaluable services to his country by his‘ 
researches into the ancient architecture of India. So great was his re- 
putation as an antiquarian that when our Yiceroy, Lord Northbrook, 
visited the caves of Eliora, he invited the learned doctor to accompany 
him, so that he might bene lit by his lucid explanations. As a medical 
practitioner you must have all heard of the cure of the terrible malady 
of leprosy which he succeeded in discovering, and which has been spoken 
of so highly. It is a known fact that to the poor and needy his ad- 
vice was given gratis, and instances are numerous in which with advice 
was combined assistance. Many here present who enjoyed his friend- 
ship will agree with me in thinking that as a private individual Dr, 
Bhau was all that could be wished. His genial disposition, his suavity 
of manners, and his other sterling qualities will live in the memory of 
all who knew him for years to come.” — Hon, Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy. 

(3) ‘‘ Dr. Bhjiu^s name as an antiquarian and scholar stands very 

high. His reputation as such is spread over India, Europe, and America. 
He made several very valuable discoveries in this branch. I will men- 
tion one or two of them. The value of the ancient Sanskrit numerals 
was for a long time unknown. 'Even Prinsep, that prince of Indian 
antiquarians, was not able to determine it. It did not depend on the 
position of the figures, as it does at present. The numeral 1, when it 
stands alone, signifies unity, when there is another figure over it it 
signifies ten^ and another still one hundred. Such was not the case with 
ancient Sanskrit numerals. Their value was constant, whatever the 
position, like that of the Roman numerals. In some copper-plate grants 
a certain mark w^as found, alongside which there wnre the wnrds * three 
hundred’; and Prinsep and all subsequent antiquarians took it to re- 
present that number in all cases. But after a while it was found that 
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the coins of about eighteen or twenty princes of a certain dynasty con- 
tained that mark. Antiquarians, then, began to ask themselves, ‘ What ! 
did so many princes reign only for one century?’ Mr. Thomas then 
observed that the mark had minute strokes to the right, and that their 
form and number varied on the different coins, and suspected that the 
value of the mark was in some way affected by these strokes. But he 
was not able to find out in what way they affected it. It was Dr. Bhau 
Daji, then, that determined their value. He compared the numbers 
existing in the several cave-inscriptions at Nasik, Karle^/i, Kaiiheri, and 
Junir, and came to the conclusion that the mark without any of the 
right-hand strokes signified one hundred^ with one stroke it signified 
two hundred, with two three hundred, and with the numerals four 
and five below it four hundred and Jive hundred, and so on. In this 
way he determined the values of a good many numerical symbols. But 
this was not his only discovery. There was once a dynasty of the 
name of ^ Guptas.’ Inscriptions of several kings of that dynasty were 
found containing dates. One date was 93, another 165 ; hut what era 
these dates were to be referred to nobody knew. Different antiquarians 
took different eras, and the difference between the dates they assigned 
to these princes came to several hundreds. But there is an inscription 
of one of these princes on the celebrated Jnnagadh rock, a copy of which 
was sent to Prinsep, but he did not decipher it. Dr. Bhau took it up 
and translated it, and may be said to have set the question at rest. In 
that inscription he discovered three dates with the words : Gupta ka- 
lasya,’ i.e. ‘in the era of the Guptas,’ occurring after them; from 
whence it was seen that these princes used their own era. The initial 
date of this is known from the writings of an Arabian author and 
from inscriptions to be 319 a. d. Then there was another dynasty of 
princes who called themselves Sabs, the names of the members of 
which have been determined principally from coins. There are also 
two inscriptions of this dynasty ; one of these is on the same Junagadli 
Tock, and it was translated by Prinsep before. Dr. Bhau took it up 
again and re-translated it, and pointed out some errors into which 
Prinsep had fallen. He showed that the king named in that inscriptioiij 
Eudra Dama, was not the son of Chashthana, as Prinsep thought, but 
his grandson. But the portion of the inscription containing the 
father’s name was broken off, and it could not be determined. 
This, however, Dr. Bhau found out, and brought to light the names 
of four or five princes more of this dynasty by translating an 
inscription on a pillar at Jusdun, in Kathiawad, In this search for 
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antiquities, and in taking copies of inscriptions, Br . Bliau was indefati- 
,.g,aWe. , ' He went , several times to 'x^jan^ deciphered ' and' translated 
.the cave-inseriptioiis at that place, and threw light upon a new 
dynasty of kings. He did several other such things, and wrote a 
good deal more ; so that no one who wishes to write a paper on the 
antiquities of the last two thousand years can do so without referring 
toDr. 'Bhaifs writings. (Hear, hear.) But this was not the only 
thing of the kind that he did. He devoted much , time and. atten- 
tion to the collection of rare Sanskrit verses ; himself went to places 
where he could find them, and when he could not go employed agents 
to look for them and get them copied ; until there was almost no part 
of India which had not an agent of Dr- Bhaifs.’^ — Professor R, G. 
Bhmddrhm\ 

(4) had known, Dr. Wilson said, Br. Bhau Daji from his very 

hoyhood. He first attracted his attention in the classes of the Native 
Educatioii Society taught by Messrs. Bell and Henderson, in which he 
especially noticed his eagerness for the acquisition ofkiiowledge, parti- 
euhndy that which tvas connected with mathematics and physical science. 
He was a favourite p'lipil (ibr his intelligence and diligence) wdth those 
most zealous and able, pio^neers of Government English education in 
.Bombay, and witli.Br. Harkiiess and Mr. Orlebar, who were the first 
Principal ' and Professor of the Elpliinstone Instit'ution, with whom 
Messrs. Bell and Henderson wTre united in office on their raising up 
material for a- collegiate institution. (Applause.) ■ Under these four 
gentlemen, all distingiiisliecl for their attainments in learning and their 
success in tuition, Bliau Baji made rapid, and sure progress. He soon 
became a, reg'nlar attendaiit'aiso at the. meetings, conferences,. and lectures 
•which w^ere conducted and delivered by himself (Dr. Wnlsoo) ; and he 
never failed to express his gratitude for the benefits which he thought 
he had received at them. He privately studied the Sanskrit language 
whenhe waS' an assistant- teacher at the Elphinstoae Institution; and 
his scholarship and benevolence, aided by his knowledge of that tongue;, 
first found their scope in his Govemnient ' Prize Essay on Infanticide, 
which had an important effect dehor tative of that unnatural crime among' 
the Jiidejas of Kiitliiawad and Kaech. (Hear, hear.) The commence- 
ment of his studies at the Grant Medical College did not contract, but 
enlarged, the sphere of his observation and inquiry. With Dr. More- 
head and the Professors there he was an admired favourite ; and he 
ahtained from them the respect and confidence wdiich he deserved. He 
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preferred being a private practitioner to being a Government servant, 
tliat be might follow the bent of bis own inclinations as to practice and 
study. On bis joining tbe Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
be took a hearty interest in its Tvork. In our Journal about a dozen 
substantial articles appeared from bis pen, while many other valuable 
notices were to be found in tbe Appendices. It was believed by many 
that his name might yet appear in tbe history of medical science as di- 
rected to that dreadful disease leprosy, in connexion with which bis ex- 
periments and treatment in many instances, to all appearance, have been 
successful to a large and encouraging extent. Much of his medical 
practice was unrewarded by man. Advice, attendance, and medicine were 
by him frequently freely bestowed — a fact which, it was to be hoped, 
would be kept in mind in the destination of at least a portion of the 
testimonial subscription to be made on this occasion. Altogether, Dr. 
Bhau Diyi was a most remarkable character. He would, it was to be 
hoped, be a bright exemplar in this country for generations to come — an 
•exemplar as a student, and a scholar, and a philanthropist ; and it should 
he added, with a full warranty of facts, as a candid, religious inquirer 
and bold religious reformer. (Applause.) His courage in the notorious 
Maharaj case, both in the Supreme Court and elsewhere, could not be 
forgotten. He had imperilled his practice with many on that occasion, 
hut this he did without regret. The respect wdiich he had for another 
faith (not that of his fathers) had already been alluded to by the 
honourable speakers by whom the meeting had already been addressed. 
(Cheers.)— D a Wilson, 

(5) ^^From the first days of our acquaintance I felt drawn to him by 
that attraction which links all workers in the intellectual field in one great 
fellowship. I found he had had cravings and aspirations in his student- 
days which seemed to reproduce that part of my own life. He had been 
an indefatigable labourer, joit withal something of a visionary. B ut what 
visions those are which rise before the mind of the successful student as 
early manhood and hope roll out the future before him ! Wordsworth 
has said, ‘Heaven lies about us in our infancy/ Rather it gathers 
round us in those years of opening manhood when, the drudgery of 
mastering the rudiments being over> we learnin the society of cultivated 
and accomplished minds to drink in the full beauty and significance of 
all that science and literature have to reveal. Then it is that a ‘ vision 
splendid' opens on the student in his moments of day-dreaming. His 
dull surroundings fade from view. Illimitable vistas of knowledge to 
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be gained and lioiiours to be won open out to iiis miners eye, and vague 
brigbt liopes are borne in to Mm on tbe wings of a young imagination. 
He would take ail learning for Ms province, and compass with Ms life 
the task of ages. In such dreams had Bhau Daji indulged, and when 
he spoke ail he had hoped to do my spirit leaped in sympathy. He 
had seen all this 'fade into the light of common day,’ as all of us have 
or are destined to see it. But these musiugs w^ere not all unpractical. 
They had revealed glimpses of an intellectual paradise, which having 
seen he could no longer view with the longings of a baser nature the 
vulgar rewards which for so many are the chief good this world sup- 
plies. He gained an ideal of the man of learning, which kept him 
through life independent, firm in integrity, in openness of mind, and 
kindliness of heart. He had difficulties to overcome in acquiring the ru- 
diments of learning, which have been well described to tbe meeting. But 
he also enjoyed an inestimable advantage. I would not be understood 
to disparage the educational system now at work, or the teachers who 
work it ; but there appears to have been in the infant days of British 
culture in Bombay an energy, an elasticity, a hopefulness and confidence 
which now somehow are wanting. All institutions as they grow older 
become more and more imbedded in traditions. Proprieties press down 
with leaden influence on all spontaneousness, and mechanism takes 
the place of nature. In earlier days this was not so. There was more 
faith, more dependence on the one side, responded to by a more full 
outflow of the teacher’s whole being on the other. There was an inter- 
course of mind with mind, an approach of soul to soul, which, when 
the teacher is worthy of his position, aifords the highest of all training. 
Of all this I speak from tradition, but the tradition cannot be wholly 
wrong when it is corroborated by such results as appear in the life of 
BliM Daji, and of some who yet survive to do credit to their teachers, as 
I trust, for at least another generation. Under such teaching, Dr. Bhau 
Daji easily triumphed over all disadvantages. He not only acquired 
learning hut manliness, a contempt for all tinsel pretences, and a love 
for thoroughness of work which was essential in his future career. In 
this spirit he entered on the study of medicine, and how suceessfully he 
prosecuted that study you have already been told. He had an ideal to 
satisfy, and a truthful, modest nature. His ability thus got fair play, 
and placed him ere long in the front rank of his profession. Meanwhile 
he was becoming a philologer. His labours no doubt were impeded 
by professional work, but for this even there was a compensation. If 
we look back on the intellectual gains of the last half-century, and in- 
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quire into their history, we find they are in the main due to the appli- 
cation to matters of scholarship of the methods of investigation de- 
veloped by the followers of physical science. Bhau Daji had worked 
ill this field, had saturated his mind ivith the spirit that reigned there. 
Thus he came armed to cope with the difficulties that beset an investi- 
gation of Indian antiquities. "Vi'’’hat he achieved in this way has been 
shadowed forth to you. I could not pretend to do it justice, but I will 
just observe that the means by which, as Professor Bhandarkar has 
described, he arrived at a solution of the problem presented by the 
mysterious numeral sign, affords a true instance of philosophic working 
according to the method of difference. His labours have been brought 
to an untimely close, but they have gained him a high and honourable 
place in the records of learning. His versatility of talent and devotion 
to intellectual pursuits are somewhat rare in every country. In India, 
so far as I know, Bhau Daji’s life and example are almost unique. And 
there is a point connected with them on w^hich I may be allowed to dwell. 
He affords an example which the peculiar circumstances of society 
in this country make specially necessary, specially valuable. — Eon. 
Mr> Justice W^est^ 

(6) ''The chief characteristic of Dr. Bhau Diiji was an unstinted 
sympathy. This had been referred to by many speakers with regard to 
its being shown in Dr. Bhau’s medical practice, and his constant readi- 
ness to assist others ; and it was not only apparent in these, but in every 
thing he could lay his hands to on behalf of the public. He (Mr. Wood) 
remembered how on one occasion he heard Dr. Bhau Daji, with very 
strong feeling, quote one of the aphorisms or institutes of Asoka. 
These were the words, 'the heart of Buddha w^as filled with infinite 
pity.’ Though we may find many similar texts in the Christian 
Scriptures, this, coming from Dr. Bhau as it did, struck him (Mr. 
Wood) very much. And, as they all knew, this sentiment or principle 
was apparent in Dr. Bhau’s daily life and actions. He would just 
mention one instance of this which had come under his notice c Little 
more than half a year ago, and when, as they knew, Dr, Bhau was 
lying prostrate and powerless, news came that an assistant of his, 
engaged in archaeological exploration, had been taken ill with fever on 
his way to Nepal ; and Dr. Bhau Djiji knew very well the dangerous 
nature of the Terai fever. This man is a Gujarat Brahman, Bhag- 
wanlai by name, and well known to many of them as one who, under 
Dr. Bhau’s direction, had acquired great skill in the copying and de- 
ciphering of ancient inscriptions. Wellj Dr. Bhau sent a pressing 
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message to iimi (Mr. Wood) to come and see him on some urgent 
business, which proyed to he about this matter. He could not describe 
the strong feeling, he might say the love, with which Dr. Bhau spoke 
of this man, and how keen was the anxiety which he expressed because 
of this assistant being exposed to mortal danger on his account. The 
paralyzed doctor said he would do anything he could to rescue him, 
and he tossed with restlessness in his anxiety to do something. The 
sick man was an immense distance oif, and of course nothing could be 
done but to make inquiry by waiting to the Resident. This was done, 
and in due time a kind answer was received from Mr. Girdlestone, 
saying that on search being made, Bhagwan was found lodged at one 
of the temples with some of his caste-people, and though it was true 
he had the fever, he was then recovering, and had escaped from its 
worst effects. The Resident at once sent medical assistance to him. 
These tidings being given to Dr. Bhau Daji, he was delighted and his 
mind relieved/'— Ifr. TF, i¥. fFood. 

(7) The Hon' hie Mr, 0/55^, Vice-Chancellor, at the Con- 

vocation of the Uniyersity of Bombay, spoke thus : — 

As I told the students at the Grant College a few days ago, they 
do not consider the important fact that their 7'eal education only then 
commences, that unless they are content simply to exists and do not 
desire to growy they must ever continue apt to learn. I am told that 
ill some of the examinations in the higher grades the examiners find 
men coming up time after time, and failing on each successive occasion 
more signally than before. Those wbn enter on the liberal professions 
and have to earn their bread by tlieir skill are obliged in some degree 
to keep pace with the times, But those who enter the service of the 
State are too apt to rest content wath their lot, and find in their daily 
office routine sufficient for them. Let me warn all against leading such 
lazy lives. Take example from the late Dr. Bliau Diiji ; look what 
he has done for his country ; how he studied its early history and its 
ancient languages, and gave the results of his inquiries to the scientific 
world ; how he made deep research into the hidden mysteries of Sans- 
krit lore and culled therefrom additional benefits for his deceased fellow- 
countrymen! He studied and searched the past for the benefit of the 
present and future. Let all take example from this distinguished 
man's career, — not the medical graduate only, hut the lawyer and the 
civil engineer. Looking at the records of old, both to writings and 
buildings, we may indeed say, ‘there were giants in those days/ 
Let it be the pride and satisfaction of this University to find its gra- 
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filiates, not, as was ablj pointed out by one of tlie leading Anglo- 
vernacular papers a fewnaontbs ago, permitting tlieir exclusively Englisli 
education to lead tbem to deny the existence of science and art among 
their ancestors ; not falling behind the alumni of the older educational 
institutions of the Presidency ; but, following diligently those pioneers 
of the study of the past, let it he said that they perfected what others 
began, and that the University of Bombay has sent out not mere 
pedants, much less conceited half-educated striplings, but men who in 
the state, on the bench, or at the bar, as architects or as physicians, 
prove themselves, as Dr. Bhau Daji did, worthy of their education , 
beloved and respected in their lives, and in their deaths honoured 
and deplored,” (Loud applause.) 

After the above documents were submitted, it was unanimously 
agreed to insert them in the Proceedings of the meeting. 

It was then proposed by the Eev. Dr. Wilson, seconded by Mr. 
Manockjee Cursetjee, and unanimously carried — That the following 
gentlemen be elected as the Committee for the year 1875 : — 

Committee of Management. 

President : The Honourable James Gibbs, P.E..G,S. 

Vice-Presidents : The Honourable Mr. Justice West, B.A., 
P.E.G.S. ; the Honourable Edo Saheb Yishvanath N. Maudlik ; 
Surgeon-General W. Thom, F.E.C.S, ; Col. J. A. Ballard, C.B., E.E. 

Me}ude7^s : W. Loudon, Esq.; E. T. Leith, Esq., LL.M. ; Prof. E.G* 
Bhdndarkar, M.A. ; Lieut. H. Morland, I.N.," F.E.A.S., F.E.G.S.; 
Narayan Daji, Esq., G.G.M.C. ; Javerilal Umiashankar, Esq.; 
J,A. Forbes, Esq.; Surgeon-Major W.Dy mock, B. A.; Eev. D.C.Boyd, 
M.A. ; C.E, Fox, Esq., M.A, ; Dlmnjibhai Framji, Esq. ; J. G. daCmiha, 
Esq., M.E.C.S. ■ 

Secretaries : The Honourable Eao Saheb Yishvandth Narayan 
Mandlik; Surgeon-Major 0. Codringtoii, F.E.M.S. 

Auditors: Thomas Lidbetter, Esq. ; Atmaram Pandurang, Esq.^ 
G.G.M.C. 

The following new Periodicals were ordered; — Hindu Patriot ^ 
Calcutta ; Mooli erjee's Magazine^ Calcutta; Madras Atkenmum instead 
ai Madras Times, 

The following were ordered to he discontinued ; — Joiirnal des 
PehatSf Norderdeiifsch, New Yo7*k Herald^ Poona Observer^ Scindian^ 
Once a Week, Austra/ian Illustrated News. 
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BRANCH OF THE 

Dr. STATEMENT of INOOME and EXPENDITURE 


.1874. 


Amount. 



Es, a, p. 

Es. a. p. 

Bee., 31 3 fc. 

Balance of last year ... 


2,950 9 4 


Subscriptions of Besklent Members.., 

10,477 8 0 



Ditto Kon-Eesideut Members 

6S5 0 0 



Ditto Life-Members 

2,800 0 0 



Ditto to the Library 

425 0 0 





14,267 8 0 


Subscriptions in arrears for 1872 

15 0 0 



Ditto ditto for 1873 

695 0 0 





710 0 0 


Government Oontribntion ........................... 


4,100 0 0 




134 6 0 


Oasli Balance of the Geograpbical Society 


67 4 8 


Sale-proceeds of old Papers and Boxes 

1 

1 8 0 




22,231 4 0 


Examined and found correct. 


THOMAS LIDBETTER, ^ » y . 

u itors, 

Bomhay, Town Hall, Is# January 1875. 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

from 1st Jcmuary to 31 st Becemher 1874. 


Cr. 

1874. 


Amouut.^; 



Bs. a. p. 

Rs, a. p. . 

Deo. 31st. 

Office E stablisliment 

7,091 3 8 



Postage and Receipt Stamps !... 

185 10 9 



Shipping Oliarges 

54 13 0 



Stationery,.,.. 

327 3 6 



General Charges 

2,084 8 10 



Purchase of Books and Publications 

926 11 0 



Subscription to Newspapers and Periodicals ... 

769 14 6 



Binding Charges 

413 12 0 



Advertising and Printing Charges 

1,872 2 0 



Compassionate Allowance 

220 0 0 



Dead Stock purchased 

2 8 0 

■■■'!: 


Silver Coins purchased 

34, 12 0 



Premium on Government Paper paid 

90 0 0 



Interest paid on ditto 

46 7 2 





14,119 10 5 


Balance:-^ 

1 ' 


I' 

In the New Bank of Bombay........,...,, 

6,101 12 8 


{ 

In hand.. 

9 12 11 



Government Pour per cent. Paper 

2,000 0 0 





8,111 9 7 




22,231 4 0 


VISH?ANATH N. MANDLIK, 

Vice-President and Joint Secretary. 
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MST OF MEMBERS 

OF THE 

. BOMBAY BRANCH OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC , SOCIETY. 

Fatron, 

The Honourable Sir Philip S. Wodehohsej K.C3.s Governon 
Vice-Patrons, 

The Honourable Sir M. R. Westeoiu^, Knight. 

The Rt. Rev. H. A. Douglas, D.D., Bishop of Bombay. 

Honorary President* 

The Rev. John Wilson, D.D., F.R.S. 

President, 

The Honorable James Gibbs, FjR.G.S, 
Vice-Presidents, 

llie Hon. Mr. Justice West, B.A., Surg.-Genl. W. Thorn, F.R.C.S. 

F.E.G.S. Colonel J. A. Ballard, C.B., R.H 

The Hon. Rao Saheb Vishvanath 
N. Maircllik. 

Committee of Management^ 

Members, 

W. Loudon, Esq. J. A. Forbes, Esq» 

E. T. Leith, Esq., LL.M. Surgeon-Major W. Dymock, B. A. 

Prof. R. G. Bhandarkar, M.A. Rev. D. C. Boyd, M.A. 

Lieut. ILMorknd,LN.,F.R.A.S., C. E. Fox, Esq., M.A. 

F.R.G.S. Dhanjibhai Fnimji, Esq. 

Narjiyan Diqi, Esq., G.G.M.C. J. G. da Cunha, Esq., M.R.C.S. 
Javeriial Umiashankar, Esq. 

Beereirndes, 

The Hon. Rao Saheb Vishvanath I Surgeon-Major O. Codrington,. 
Narzan Mandlik. 1 P.R.M.S. 

Auditors, 

1 Atmardm Pandurang^ Es€|., 

1 G.G.M.C., 


Thomas Lidbetter, Esq. 



LIST OF MEMBIES* 
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List of Resident Memhersfor 1874. 

Year of j Year of 

Election* Election. 


1840 Manockji Cursetji, Esq. 

1845 H. P. St. George Tucker, 

Esq. 

1846 Lestock Eeid, Esq. 

1S47 The Hon’ble Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy. 

5 , ManmobandasDevidaSjEsq. 
1850 Dhaiijiblioy Framji, Esq. 

1854 S. Carvalho, Esq. 

„ R. A. Dallas, Esq. 

1855 Vinayakrao Wasudeoji, Esq. 
1857 Sir Mangaldas Natliubhoy, 

1860 J. x\. Forbes, Esq. 

„ J. M. Maclean, Esq. 

3 , The Rev. D. Macpherson. 

„ The Hon’ble James Gibbs. 

1861 Framji Nussurwanji, Esq, 

„ Cursetji Rustamji Cama, 
Esq. 

„ W. Loudon, Esq. 

„ The Honourable Rao Saheb 
Vishvanath N. Mandlik. 
,, Surgeon-General W. Thom. 
1863 Cumroodeen Tyabji, Esq. 

„ The Honourable Mr. Justice 
Green. 

„ The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
R. West. 

„ The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
R. H. Pinhey. 

„ Ilaricliand Sadasewji, Esq, 

„ Javeriial Umiashankar, Esq. 
„ Cursetji Fardunji Parakh, 
Esq. 

„ F. F. Arbuthnot, Esq. 

„ Manockji Sorabji Ashbur- 
mts Esq. 


1863 Burjorji Sorabji Asbburner. 

Esq. 

„ The Ilon’ble A. R. Scoble. 
„ The Rev. R. Stothert. 

„ William By mock, Esq. 

,, Dhirajlal Mathuradas, Esq. 

1864 The Honourable Mr. Justice 

Bayley. 

„ Nowroji Manockji Wadia, 
Esq. 

,, G. A. Kittredge, Esq. 

„ Byramji Jejeebhoy, Esq. 

„ A. C. Gumpert, Esq. 

„ Cursetji Nussurwanji Cama, 
Esq. 

„ Shantaram Narayan, Esq. 

„ Ardaseer Cursetji Furdoonji, 
Esq. 

„ G. S. Lynch, Esq. 

„ W. Niven, Esq., M.D. 

„ Colonel J. A. Ballard, C.B. 

1865 The Rev. W. Maule. 

„ The Rev. D. C. Boyd. 

„ Sorabji Framji Patell, Esq. 
„ Atrnaram Pandurang, Esq. 
,, F. Mathew, Esq. 

„ Narayan Daji, Esq. 

,, Hamilton Maxwell, Esq. 

„ A. W. Forde, Esq. 

„ T. B. Johnstone, Esq. 

„ Henry Cleveland, Esq. 

„ W. M. Wood, Esq. 

„ E. B. Sassoon, Esq. 

„ C. E. Beiin, Esq. 

1866 Brigadier-General J. S. GelL 
„ Tandrawandas Purshotam- 

das, Esq. 



LIST OP MSMBIES. 


Year of 
Election. 

1866* Cliarles Cnrrey, Esq. 

, Watson,. Esq. ^ 

„ ,R. L. Crawford, Esq. 
Carroll, Esq. 
Janardlian Gopalji, Esq. 

„ T. Ormiston, Esq. 

„ Captain G. E. Henry. ■ 

, C. H. Eeynolds, Esq. 

33 Eamcrislina Gopal Blian- 
darlvar. Esq. 

„ W. G; Hunter^ Esq., M.D., 

1867 The Rev. G. C. Reyiiell. 

„ D. Graham, Esq. 

„ Dr. F. G. Joynt. 

,, Dnstoor Jamasji Mancherji. 
, 3 , C. P. Cooper, Esq. 

„ G. H. Farran, Esq. 

„ John Westlake, Esq. 

„ T. E. Taylor, Esq. 

„ T. B. Kirkham, Esq. 

„ P. F. Gomes, Esq. 

„ C. Peile, Esq. 

„ .R. 'M. A. Branson, Esq. 

„ Thomas Lidbetter, Esq. 

„ Morarjee Gokaldas, Esq. 

1868 E. T. Leith, Esq. 

5 , Kahandas Mancharam, Esq. 
„ The Hon’ble Nacoda Maho- 
med All Rogay. 

„ C. A. Langley, Esq. 

„ F. R. S. Wyllie, Esq. 

„ Surgeon-Major J. Xums- 
daine. 

„ M. E. D’Quadros, Esq. 

,3 R. M. MacLean, Esq. 

„ J. C. Lisboa, Esq. 

C. E. Fox, Esq. 

5 , James Burgess, Esq. 


Year of 
Election. 

1868 Perozsliaw M, Mehta, Esq. 

1869 Edward Walker, Esq, 

„ 'A. E. Ashley, Esq. 

„ W. F. Peel, Esq. ,: 

„ F. L. Latham, Esq. 

„ F. W. Doolittle, Esq., M.D. 
„ L. P. B’Rozario, Esq. 

„ Cursetji Mauockji Cursetji, 
Esq. 

„ Sorabji Shapoorji Bengalee, 
Esq. 

„ John Dixon, Esq. 

1870 The Rev. J. S. S. Robert- 

son. 

„ J. Jardine, Esq. 

„ The Right Rev. H. A. 
Douglas. 

„ Hormusji Ardaseer Suntook, 
Esq. 

„ The Hon’ble Sir M. R. 
Westropp. 

„ H. P. LeMesurier, Esq. 

,, Vinayek Ramchandra Lux- 
umon, Esq. 

, , The Hon’ ble Mr. J ustice 
Eemball. 

„ James Simpson, Esq. 

„ Robert Ewing, Esq. 

1871 W. Fraser, Esq. 

,, J. Q. Pigot, Esq. 

„ Thakordas Atmaram Mehta, 
Esq.',; 

„ J. A. Cassels,. Esq. , 

„ Bomonji Cursetji Cawasji, 
Esq. 

,, J. Jefferson, Esq. 

„ Shapoorji Hormusji Phatak, 
Esq. 



LIST of: members. 


Year of., . 

Election. 

1871 C. A. Stuart, Esq. 

1872 Tile Hon’ble Mr. Justice 

Marriott. 

„ J. M. Campbell, Esq. 

„ ■ J. L . Kipling, Esq. 

,, His Excellency Sir P. E. 

Wodebouse, K.C.B. 

5 , J. B. Paterson, Esq. . 

5 , John Gordon, Esq. 

1873 Surgeon-Major T. E. P. 

■Martin. 

„ The Ilon’ble A. Rogers. 

J, Surgeon-Major 0. Codring- 
ton. 

,, J. G. DaCunha, Esq. 

„ A. Allardyce, Esq. 

5 , The HoiTble Mr. Justice 
Nanabhai Haridas. 

„ W. G. Hall, Esq. 

„ J. W. Orr, Esq. 

„ G. H. Traill, Esq. 

„ The Hon’ble J. K. Bythell. 
„ P. Ryan, Esq. 

,, Dhirajrain Dalpatram, Esq. 
,, Dinshaw Manockji Petit, 
Esq. 

„ J. McDonald, Esq. 

„ J. Macfarlane, Esq. 

„ Captain Henry Morland. 

„ Lieutenant W. L. Searle. 

„ Sorabji Jamsetji Jejeebhoy, 
Esq. 

3 , Yurjivaiidas Madhowdas, 
Esq. 

■„ R, G. W alton, Esq. 

1874 H. Conder, Esq. 

„ 'Major J. H. White. 

5 , T. W. Wood, Esq, 
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Year of 

Election. 

1874 A. Buchanan, Esq. 

„ Kashinath Trimhak Telang, 
Esq. 

, , Byramji N ussurwaiij i Siryai, 
Esq. 

„ K. Spencer, Junior, Esq. ' 

„ H. Gamble, Esq. 

Captain W. P. Walsh. 

„ W. Forrest, Esq. 

„ David Fiiilayson, Esq. 

„ Javerilal Urniashankar YaJ- 
nik, Esq, 

„ Cursetji Jehangiijee Tara- 
chand, Esq. 

„ P. Peterson, Esq. 

„ Robert Clark, Esq. 

„ A. J. Inverarity, Esq. 

„ G. A. Barnett, Esq. 

„ T. Bromley, Esq.| 

„ Deputy Surgeon- General J. 
M. S. Fogo. 

„ Khanderao Chimanrao Be- 
darkar, Esq. 

„ A. Craigie, Esq. 

„ Surgeon-Major G.Y. Hunter. 

„ F. Feddon, Esq. 

„ Perozshaw Merwanji Jejee- 
blioy. Esq. 

„ Hormasji Nowroji Sacklat- 
wala. Esq. 

,, Ardaseer Framji Moos, 
Esq. 

„ Grattan Geary, Esq. 

„ J ehangirj i Burj orj ee Wacha, 
Esq. 

„ Shamrao Vithal, Esq. 

,, Ganputrao Bhaskur, Esq. 




MST OF MSmEFS. 


Non-Besident Mem6e?*s. 


Year of 
Election, 

1856 T. C.' Hope, Esq. 

1859 J. P. Straton, Esq. 

1861 M. J. M. Shaw Stewart, Esq. 
„ A. Faulkner, Esq. 

1862 J. B.Teile, Esq. 

1863 J. R. Arthur, Esq. 

„ H. M. Birdwood, Esq. 

„ G-. Biihler, Esq., Ph.D. 

„ J. B. Richey, Esq. 

1864 W. T. Blanford, Esq. 

„ H. M. Scott, Esq. 

„ R. S. Sinclair, Esq., LL.D. 

, , Maj or T . Waddingt on , 

„ Captain E. W. West. 

1865 T. Cooke, Esq., M.A., M.I., 

LL.D. 

„ Rao Bahadur Janardan Wa- 
sudeoji, Esq. 

„ Rao Bahadur Trimalrao 
Vyankatesh. 

1866 W. J. Addis, Esq. 

„ Dr. H. Aitkins. 

„ Bulwantrao Vinayak Shastri, 
Esq. 

„ J. H. Rivett-Carnac, Esq. 

„ C. E. Chapman, Esq. 

„ A. T. Crawford, Esq. 

„ Dustoor Hoshaiigji Jamasji, 
Esq. 

„ H. B. Hargrave, Esq. 

„ G. Norman, Esq. 

„ B. H. Percival, Esq. 

„ J. M. Sleater, Esq. 

1867 K. M. Chatfield, Esq.,B.A. 
„ F. Kielhorn, Esq., Ph.D. 

„ A. C. Lyall, Esq. 

,3 H. B. Major, Esq* 


Year of 

Election. 

1867 Alijah Ramchundra Apa 

Saheh, Chief of Jum- 
kliimdy. 

„ Col. W. Y. Shewell. 

1868 Alijah Amrootrao Daflay, 

Chief of Jutt. 

,, Colonel W. W. Anderson. 

,, AzumBhngwanji Kurmnsey, 
Minister to H. H. the 
Jam of Nowamiggur. 

„ Azum Goculji Samputram, 
Prime Minister to H. H. 
the Nawab of Joona- 
ghur, 

,, GopalShri Soorvingji Tha« 
kore Saheb of Paiitana. 

„ Govind Krishna Bhoos- 
kntay, Esq. 

,, Gowrishanker Odeyslianker, 
Esq., Minister to H. H. 
the Thakore Salieb of 
Bliownnggur. 

„ Juggonatli Icharam, Esq. 

„ H. H. the Jam of Nowa- 
nuggur. 

, , Azum J ey ashankar L alslian- 
kar, Minister to the Tha- 
kore Saheb of GonduL 

„ JharejaShri Jeyasingji, Tha- 
kore Saheb of Dhrole, 

„ Krishnaji Luxuman, Esq. 

,, H. H. the Nawab of Joona- 
ghur. 

,, Surgeon J. Pinkerton. 

„ G. B. Reid, Esq. 

„ Pant Pratinidhi Shreeneewas 
Rowji. 
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LIST OP 

Year of 
Election. ' 

1868 H. II. . tlie Tliakore, Salieb 

of Bhowniiggiir. 

j 5 H. II. the Tliakore Salieh 
of Morvee. 

,, IL H. theThakore Saheb 
of Goricliil. 

1869 Bomaiiji Jamasjb Esq. 

,, Jorawur Khanji Bahadoor, 
Kawab of Kadhtiiipore. 
j 5 Lt.-CoL J. F. Lester. 

„ HeY. A. V. Lisboa. 

1870 R. M. E. B rereton, Esq. 

„ J. Jardine, Esq. 

1871 R. E. Candy, Esq. 

„ A. D. Cumiyiigliarn, Esq. 

List of Hon< 


MEMBERS. 

Year of 
Election. 

1871 G. H.-B. Wiison, Esq, 

1872 J. E. Andre, Esq. 

,, II. Batty, Esq. 

„ Surgeon-]^ laj or .W. Darey. 

„ Professor , Kero Laxiiraan 

Clibatraj. 

,, W. Lee- Warner, Esq. 

„ \Y. Ramsa}^ Esq. 

„ W. Woodward, Esq. 

1874 A. F. Pereira, Esq. 

„ Shripad Babaji Tliakore, 

C.S. 

,5 Leopoldo Cipriaiio da Gama, 
Esq., Deputy Postmaster 
Genl., Portuguese India- 
'anj Members, 


The Rev. John Wilson, B.D., F.R.S. {Eonorar]/ President.) 


1830 Sir J. Gardiner Wilkinson, 
London. 

1832 , Moiis.Garciii de Tassy, Paris. 
1835 A. S. Waliie, Esq., Cairo. 
1842 Prof. C. Lassen, Bonn. 

,, M. le Marquis de Eeniere de 
Yayer. , . 

„ N. L. Westergaard, Esq., 
K.D., Copenhagen. 

1848 M. Felix Bogaerts, Antiverp. 
„ M. le Vicomte de Kerck- 

hovc, Antwerp. 

,, M. Eugene de Kerckhove, 
'Antwerp. 

1849 B. Hodgson, Esq., Bengal 

C.S., London. 

„ Captain E. N. Inglefield, 

London. 

1855 The Rev. R, H. Friedericli, 
Batavia, Java. 

1360 Martin Hang, Ph.D. 

4 


1862 H. J.. Carter, Esq., F.R.S.,, ' 

. late of , the Bombay Me- ■ 
dical Service, London. 

1865 W. E. Frere, Esq.,. C.S.,- . 

London. 

1866 rlonourable Sir R. Temple, 

K.C.S.I., Calcutta. 

„ Dr. A. YvYdier, Berlin. 

1867- A. H. Leith, Esq., M.D., 
London. 

,, J. IL Rivara da Cunha, 
Esq., Goa. 

1858 G. G. M. Birdwood, Esq., 
M.I3., London, 

1869 H. Newton, Esq; C.S. 

18/4 M.(c}Eoimnend;rtl^ 

' President of 

the Geographical Society 
of Italy, 

' „ E. Rdiatsek, M.G.E. 


XXYl LIST OF MEMBEBS. 

' Members , gone to Europe, 


Year of 
Election. , 

.1822 "W. Nieolj Esq. 

1.828 Sir P. !d, Mclvill. 

1829 Aiignstiis LeMessiirier, Esq, 

1830 Sir^H. C. Eawlinson, C.E. 
Lestoek E. Eeidj Esq. 

■1831 J. S. Law, Esq. 

1832 Colonel James Holland. 
'1834 B. W, Crawford^ Esq. 

1835 Joliii Harkiiess, Esq. 

183/ P. Ewart, Esq. 

S 3 E . L « Jenkins, ' Esq . 

'1838. B; Davidson., Esq. 

. Major-Q’eiiLSir Gk LeGrand 
Jacob, C.B., ICC.SJ. 
s, 'C. Moreliead, Esq., M.D. 
Col. IL B. Turner. 

1839 W. Gralnim, Esq. 

1840 Sir IL L. Anderson. 

„ S. S. Dickiiison, Esq. 

, „ Rev. j/m. Mitchell, D.D. 

1841 CV J. Ersldne, Esq., C.S. ■■ 
„ ; li. G. G-ordon, Esq. 

, ■ „ J. Haclow, 'Dsq. 

1842 W. W. Cargill, Esq. ’ 

,, E. B. Easfcwick, Esq. 

,, Tile Eiglit Honourable Sir 
II.B.E. Frere, K.C.B., 
G.C.S.I. 

,, Sir Tlioiiias Ersldne Perry, 
Kiiiglit. 

1843 R. K. Pringle, Esq. 

„ , A- Spens, Esq. 

1844 Col. 'W. li. Dickinson. 

„ Major-General W. F. Mar- 
riott., 

1845 J» A. Batimbacli, Esq.- 
,, II, Oonybearc, Esq. 


Year of 
Election. 

1846 T„ S. Cowie, Esq* 

5 , Lient. J. F. Jones, I.F, 

,, . Arthur Malet, Esq. 

1847 W. C. Coles, Esq., M.D. 

,, H. P, Malet, Esq. 

„ Sir ¥vdii. Yardley, Kt . 

1848 Eev. J. H. Glasgow. 

1849 G. M. Campbell, Esq. ' 

„ Bev. J. D. Gibson. 

„ H. B. Gihiioiir, Esq. 

,, Thomas L. Jenkins, Esq. 

1850 Aiajor-Geiieral C. W. Tre- 

nienlieere. ' 

1851 J. Graham, Esq. 

1852 H.- Miller, Esq.' 

1854 W. P. Adam, Esq. 

, , J olin Fleming’, ^ Esq . 

1855 B. T. Eeid, Esq., LL.D.' 

1856 Sir Edward Lrigard, K.C.B. 
,, Major-General H. Rivers. 

■ 1858 J. P‘ Bickerstetb, Esq. 

H. Hebbert, Esq. 

„ .J.S. White, Esq. 

18'60 Sis Excellency the Hoii’ble 
Sir G. IL Clerk, ILC.B. 
„ G, Fogg’o, Esq. . . 

' „ ■ Sir Alex. Grant, B art., M. A., 

■ XL.D. ' 

■ 1 86‘ 1 Captain ¥, Black. ' 

„ W. Pt. Cassels, Esq, 

. ,,v'W.B’'Oyly, Esq., 

„ C. M. Heir,: Esq. " ^ 

' -'.'v, ..■■■D.M., Eennelly, Esq- 
„ M«jor-G-eneral Liddell. 

,, George Scold Esq. 

■■186:2' ■■W',.'.B.' Tristram^ ■'i: ; 
1863 W. R.Hoare, Esq. 



LIST OF MIMBBES. 
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Year of 
Election® 

1803 George Iiiyerarity, Esq. 
F.,F. Lidderciale, Esq. 

A. B. Wardeiij Esq. 

1804 Rey. II. Gellj B.A. ■ 

J®, W. WrigM, Esq. ' ' 

„ R. IlaiiBaj, Esq. 

5 , ^ J. G.'T. Scottj Esq. 

,3 Joliii Saiidsj Esq. 

33 Dr. T. W. Ward. ' 

53 R. Mellwraitli, Esq, 

1865 Alex. Brown, Esq. 

„ II. J. Giraiid, Esq., M.D.' 
55 , R. Hamilton, Esq. 

5 5 A. 'J. Hunter j Esq. 

5 , , Artliiir IIusoii, Esq. 

5 5 H. Ramsdeii, Esq. 

55 A. Stewart, Esq. 

Suhserihei's to the Bombay 
1874 11. II. Baker, Esq. 

55 W. H. Payne, Esq.' ■ 

,, James Douglas, Esq. 

,55 C. E. F,arraii, Esq.' 

55 J. A. Sliepliexak Esq. 

5 , Captain A. G. >Spencer. 

55 Captain diaries Gibbs. 


Year of 
Election. 

1865 ¥/. B. Tliompson, Esq. 

1866 E. S. Aniott 5 Esq. 

5 , Col. W. Gray. 

„ ^ J. E. Moir, Esq. 

55 William Hicol3Esq.( Junior.) 
,5 Cliarles Gaddiiiiis Esq. 

5 , G. M. Stewart, Esq. 

1867 W. E. Crum, Esq. 

„ Tlie Pdglit Honourable Sir 
W, E. S. Y. EitzGerald. 
,, E. Lloyd,' Esq. ■ 

1868 H. E. Astley, Esq. 

A. H. Campbell, Esq, 

5 , J. Dunbar, Esq. 

5 5 Major-General T. Stock. 

5 , E. Yix, Esq. 


ranch Royal Asiaiie ■ Society . 

1874 Captain E. S. Ostrehan. 

■ 5 , II. E. M. James, Esq. 

. ,5 Robert "Valentine Reid, Esq, 
„ , , S urgeon-M^ aj or E . J . Crane . 

■ Major A. AL ' Slie\f ell. , 

,5 . . Surgeon, W. Gray. 


List of Resident idemhers of the Geoyra^hical and Natural Science 
Sectmi of 'the Bombay Branch of tke^Royal Asiatic .Society . ,, 


1863 Rustomji Ardaseer Wadia, 

^ ’ 

1 8 64 Premcliand Roy cliand. Esq 
5 , F. H, SoiiteivEsq., C.S.I. 

1865 B eram j i FT aiiabhoy F ramj i, : 

Esq, 


1865 HirjiMioy Aierwnnji Wadia, 

Esq.;''''' 

„ H, H. G. Tippett, Esq. 
1870 JarB'setjiDhanjiblioy'W^adia^ 


3ixviii * ABSTEACaV OF :THF ' society's peocbedings^ 

Non-Eesidejit 31emb&rs of the Geographical Seetion of the 
Bomhay Brunch Royal Asiatic Society, 


Year of 
Election. 

,'1:851 J. >Scorgie, Esq., F,C.S. 
l',859 Surgeon-Major J.T.C. Boss. 
;'Xieut. 

1861 Lieut. H. Bum, late I.B*. 

1862 ■W*M.P,CoglilaD,Esq.,C.S. 

1863 Lieut. G. C. Parker, late 

LK 

1864' Lieut. W. P. Ariiott, late 

I.IL 

„ P. A. E. Morrison, Esq, ■ 
1865 Dr. A. G. Fraser. 

„ Lieut. -Colonel Sir Lewis 
Pelly, C.S.L 


Year of 
Election. 

1865 Captain C. Swiiilioe. 

„ ■ .. A. Taylor, Esq. 

„ ,H, Warner, Esq., late I..N» 

1866 Surgeon W. A. Shepiierd. 

1867 Alex. Gibson, Esq. , 

„ F. B. Girdlestone, Esq.^ 

1868 F. W. Pickering, Esq. 

„ B. Proctor-Sims, Esq., C.E.,. 
F.E.G.S. 

„ W. Sowerby, Esq., C.E., 
F.G.S. , 


At the Monthly Meeting on 13tli February 1875, the Honourable 
James Gibbs, F.B.G.S., President, in the Chair : — 


The following gentlemen were elected Members of the Society : — 
Manockji Cursetji Jamsetji, Esq. 

Cowasji Cursetji Jamsetji, Esq. 

Honourable Mr. Justice Green, LL.B. 

A paper entitled ‘^Tlie Sang’amesvaTaMaliatinyaand Linga-Worship '’ 
was read by the Honourable idao Saheb Vishvaiiatb FTarayan Mandlik. 

The Bev. Dr. Wilson, in proposing a vote of thanks to the author, 
made some interesting observations upon the worship of Siva, and said 
that anything throwing light on the question was of interest. 

The Bev. J. S. S. Bobertson, in seconding the proposal, hoped his 
1 honourable and learned friend. would continue his researches on this 
^subje'ct.'':;''' , . , 

At the Monthly Meeting held on the 13th March 1875, the Honour- 
able James Gibbs, F.B-.G.S., President, in the Chair: — 

Basil Lang, Esq., B arris ter- at-Law, and the Bev. G. Shirt were 
elected Members of the Society. 

books, maps, &c. presented to the Society were laid befor. the 
meeting, and thanks voted to the donors. 
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A special vote of thanks to ClieTalier Dr. Von Sclierzer was passed^ 
on tlie motion of the F resident y seconded by the Hononrahle Bao 
Saheh Vishvanath Narayan Mandlik, Vice-President^ for obtaining and 
forwarding to this Society the volumes containing the proceedings ot 
the Novara Expedition. 

Mr. J. G. da Ciinha read a paper entitled Memoir on tlie History 
of the Tooth-relic of Ceylon/^ in which he gave an account of the 
so-called Buddha’s Tooth, dwelling especially on the writings of the 
Portuguese on the subject of its destruction by the Jesuits at Goa. 

A vote of thanks to the author was passed on the motion of 
the Honourable Mr, Justice West, seconded by the Rev. J, S. S. 
Robertson. 

The Seals belonging to the late kingdom of Satara, presented by the 
Government of Bombay, were laid before the Meeting, and the Pre- 
sident gave a short account of how they were obtained. Captain 
Robinson proposed, and the Rev. J. S. S. Robertson seconded, that a 
vote of thanks be passed to the Honourable President for the pains he 
had taken to secure these seals for the Society. Carried nem. con. 

A letter from Dr. Biihler Tvas read forwarding Photograph of a 
Copper-plate Grant of the Valabhi king Druvasena I., the oldest yet 
found. 


At the Monthly Meeting held on April lOth, 1875, the Honourable 
James Gibbs, E.R.G.S., President, in the Chair; — 

The Honourable Rao Saheb Vishvanath Narayan Mandlik read a 
paper entitled “Three Valabhi Copper-plates, with remarks.’^ Two of 
the three plates had been sent to the Society by Captain Phillips on 
behalf of the Gondai State. They had been found at the site of the 
ancient city of Mugna Pattan, in Kathiawad, and both refer to the 
last Siladityadeva of the Valabhi dynasty. Both are dated Sahivat 
403. The third plate wns forwarded to the President hy Thakor Sri 
Mcghrajji, Chief of Wala, in Kathiawad. It is dated Saihvat 286 of 
the Valabhi plates, and grants certain places to the Bhikslms of a 
vihara the name of which is obliterated. The grantor is SiMditya or 
Dharmaditya. The era of these plates is most probably the era of the 
Guptas. 

The thanks of the meeting were voted to the author on the motion 
of the President, seconded by Mr. Burgess. 
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ABSTRACT OF THIS SOClETt^S PEOCEEBINGS. 

■OMGiNAL GOMMUNICmONS. 

January 1st to June 30th, 1875. 

• Da Cunha, J, .Gerson, M.R.C.S. Eng., &c. — Memoir on tlie llis- 
, toiy of tile Tootli-Eelic of Geylon. 

■ Fleet,' J. F., Bo. C.S.— -Old Canarese and Sanskrit Inscrip- 
tions relating to tlie Chieftains of the Sindavamsa ; with Translations, 
Notes, .and Remarks. 

: ' Mandlik, The Hon. Rao Sa^heb V. N.— Sangamesvara Mahat- 
inya.and Lifiga-Worsliip. 

Pierce, E. — A Description of the Mekranee-Belooehee Dialect. 

Rehatsek, E., M. C.E. — The Subjugation of Persia by the Moslems, 
and the Extinction of the Sasanian Dynasty. 

PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 

From the 1st January to the 30th June 1875. 
Administration Report of the Resident at Hyderabad for the year 
1873-74. By the Resident at Hyderabad, 

A Lecture on Political Economy, Part I. By the Author. 

Appendix D to the Report of the Director of Public Instruction, 
Bombay, for 1872-73. By the Director of Public Instruction, 
Bombay. 

Archaeological Survey of Western India, by J. Burgess, Esq., F.R.G.S., 
M.R.A.S. By the Government of Bombay. 

Bibliotheca Indiea : a Collection of Oriental Works, published by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. New Series, Nos. 308, 309, and 
313. By the Society. ■ 

Bombay University Calendar for 1874 - 7 5 ^ By the University of 
Bombay. 

Carter on Mycetoma dr the Fungus Disease of India. By the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, 

Catalogue of Books printed in the Bombay Presidency, 1874. By the 
Government of Bombay. 


Do. 

do. 

do. 

during the quarter ending 31st 
December 1874. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

during the quarter ending 31st 
March 1875. 



PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 
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Catalogue of Sanskrit Maniiscripts . existmg in Oudli. " By tlie Di- 
rector of Public Ins traction. 
Do. do. do. , .-in Private Libraries of tbe N. W. 

Pro vincesj Part I.j in 1 874, By the Government N. W. Provinces. 
Claude and Etheline and other poems, by Easeim Willowby. By the 
Author. ^ 

Discorso letto dal Commendatore Negri Cristoforo, Presidente Poii- 
datore della Societa geografica Italiaua, la Sera del 10 Novem- 
bre 1874. By the Author. 

Finance and Revenue Accounts and Miscellaneous Statistics, Fart III., 

for 1875. By the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Do. do. do. do. relating to the Finances 

of British India, Part I., from 1st May 1865 to 31st March 1873. 
By the Government of India. 

Gazetteer of N. W. Provinces. By the Government of N. W, Pro- 
vinces. 

Glossary and Index of the Pahlavi Texts of the Book of Arda Viraf. 

By the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay. 
liaswelFs (Rev. J. M.) Grammatical Notes and Vocabulary of the 
Persian Language. By the Commissioner of British Biirmah. 
High Court Reports, Vol. I L, 3 Parts. By the Government of Bombay, 


Do. 

do. 

Vol. IV., 3 Parts. 

Do. 

Do. 

do. 

Vol. VI., Part IIL, and Index. 

Do. 

Do. 

do. 

Vol. IX., 3 Parts. 

Do. 


Indian Bureaucracy, its Features ; or. Secrecy in Oflicialism, by 
Javerilui Umiashankar Yajuik. By the Author. 

Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, 
Vol. V., Part 1, New Series. By the Society. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Parts 1 (with three Plates) 
and 2 of No. IIL, and Part 1 of No. IV. of 1874. By the 
Society. 

Do. do. Part 1, No. 1. of 1875. Do. 

Journal of the East India Association, No, 3, Vol. VII, By the 
Secretary to the Association. 

Map of Bombay. By the Saperintendent Government Photozinco- 
graphic Department, Poona. 
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Map of Giizeratli. By the Supermtendent G, T. Survey of India. 

Bo. the Administration Eeport of the N.W* Provinces for the 
year 1873-74. By the Superintendent Government N.W. 

. ; ...'Provinces. 

Bo. part of the Viramgaura Taluka of the Ahmedahad Collec- 
torate, with portions of the Lagtar and Limri States. 
By the Superintendent G. T. Survey of India. 

Bo, do. do. and Map of Katty war Survey. By 

the Superintendent G. T. Survey of India. 

Bo. Town and British Cantonment of Rajkote. By the Su- 
perintendent G. T. Survey of India. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vols. I. and II. By 
the Superintendent Geological Survey of 
India. 

Bo. do. Vol. XL, Part 1. By the Government of 

India. 

Bo. Royal Astronomical Society, VoL XL., for 1874-75. By 
the Society. 

Memoir on the Tooth-Relic of Ceylon, with a Preliminary Essay on 
the Life and System of Gautama Buddha. By Br. J. G, da 
Cunha. By the Author. 

Minutes of the Trustees of the Indian hluseum for the year 1873-74. 
By the Trustees. 

Notices of Sanskrit MSS. by Rajendralal Mitra. By the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal. 

Do. do. VoL III., Part 2. By the Government 

of Bombay. 

Notes on the Saka, Saihvat, and Gupta Eras. By the Author. 
Oesterreichische Monatsschrift fur den Orient. By the Secretary, Ori- 
cntalische Museum, Vienna. 

O Patriota, or the Patriot : a Portuguese and English Periodical ; for 
December 1875. By the Editor. 

Poesi e Lettre di Luigi Lezzaiii. By Dr. J, G. Ba Cunha. 

Proceedings of the Royal xVsiatic Society of Bengal, Nos. IX, and X., 

for 1874. By the Society. 
Do. do. do. Nos. I.-IV., for 1875. 



PBESraTS TO THE LIBEASY. 
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Proceedings of tile Gomicii of the Governor of Bombay for making 
Xaws and Ilegnlations, VoL Sill, for 1874. By the Government 
of Bombay . ■ 

Do. Parliament of South Australia for 1874, Vols. I. — IIL Do. 

Do- Enyal Institution of Great Britaiiij VoL VII. » Parts 3 and 4, 
By. the Institution. 

Becords of the Geological Survey of India, VoL VIII., Parts I and 2, 
for 1875. By the Government of Bombay. 

lleise der Osterreichischen Fregate Novara, 17 vols. By the Emperor 
of Austria. 

lleport (Annual) of the Bombay Presidency for the years 1863--64, 
1864-65 (with Supplement), 1867-58, 1868-69, and 1869-70. By 
the G 0 veriiment of B ombay . 

Do. do. of the Municipal Commissioner of Bombay for the 
year 1874. By the Municipal Commissioner. 

Do. (General) on the iVdmimstration of the Bombay Presidency 
for 1873-74. By the Government of Bombay. 

Do. do. on the Operations of the Great Trigonometrical Sur- 
vey of India for 1873-74. By the Government of India. 

Do. do. do. By Colonel J. T. Walker, R.E., F.R.S., 
Superintendent Trigonometrical Survey of India. 

Do. do. on the Topographical Surveys of India for 1873-74. 
By the Government of India. 

lleport of the Director of Public Instruction for the year 1873-74. 
By the Director, 

Do. of the Schools of the Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy Parsee Benevolent 
Institution for the year 1874. By the Secretary to the ■ Institu- 
tion. 

Do. Oil Public Instruction in Mysore for 1873-74. By the 
Chief Commissioner of Mysore, by order of Government of 
India. 

Do. on the Administration of the Madras Presidency during the 
year 18/3-74. By the Government of Madras. 

Do. do. of Mysore for 1873-74. By the Commissioner 
of Mysore. 

Do. on the Administration of N.W. Provinces for 1S73-74. By 
the Government of N. W. Provinces. 
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Eeport on the Bombay Cliamher of Gominerce for the year 1873-74- 
. By the Chamber. ' , ' 

Do. on the Census of British Burma taken in August 1872, By 
the Government of Bombay. 

Do. do. of the Bombay Presidency taken on the 21st 

February 1872, Parts!, and 11. Do. 

: Do. on the Vienna Uniyersah Exhibition of 1873, with Maps and 
, Plans. , Do. 

Rig-Vecla-Sanhita, together with the Commentary of Sayanacharya. 

Edited by F. Max Miiller, M.A. Vol. VI. Do. 

Selections from the Records of Goyernment* North-Vfestern Provinees, 
2nd Series, Vol. VI., 1874. .. By Government K.W. Provinces. 
Synopsis of ' the Results of the ■ Operations of the Great Trigono- 
' metrical Survey of India. ' ' Vols. II. — lY. By the Government of 
India. 

The History of India as told by its own Historians. — The Maliomedan 
Period. By Sir H. M. Elliot, and edited by John Dowson. 
Vol. V. By Director of Public Instruction, Bombay. 

Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Vol. HI., Part i, from 
October to December 1874. By the Society. 

Tukaram’s Abhangs, VoL II. (5 copies.) By the Director of Public 
Instruction, Bombay. 

Vocabulary of Dialects spoken in the Nicobar and Andaman Isles. Do„ 
Do. do. do. By the Government of India. 

Do. do. do. Do. through Govt, of Bombay. 
Yajadan Prasti and Jarathoshati Dharama. By the Author. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOMBAY BRANCH OF TFIE 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

[July TO' December 1875.] ,, 


A Monthly Afeeting of the Society was held on i4tli August iS/o, 
the Rev. Dr. Wilson, iJowomr?/ in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected Members of the Society : — 
George Larcom, Esq., x4ssistant Political Agent in charge Janjira 
Stale; Rev. Diigald Mackichan ; Aanaadrao Bhaskarji, Esq., Assistant 
Clerk, Small Cause Court. 

Air. J . Gerson da Cunha read a paper, “ Historical and Arclueolo- 
gical Sketch of the Island of Angediva.” 

After mentioning the etymology of the name, and describing the 
geographical position of the island, the author proceeded with its 
history, dividing it into three periods, viz. Puranic, Hindu and Afiihain- 
madan, and Portuguese or Alodern. 

Evidence was adduced to show that this ^vas the island which suggested 
to the mind of Camoens the Floating Island described, in tlie Lmiad. 
An account was given of its fortifications, of the sojourn there of tlie 
English troops which came out under Marlborough to receive the 
island of Bombay from the Portuguese, the present condition of the 
island, and its archaeology. 

A vote of thanks wnas passed to Air. Da Cunha, on the motion of the 
Rev. Dr. AVilson and the Honourable Mr. J. Gibbs. 

lilight Delhi silver coins, presented by the Government, wTre laid 
before the meeting, and a description of them by Air. Rchatsek. 

Several hooks and pamphlets presented to the Society were also laid 
on the tabic. 

The thanks of the Society w'ere voted to the donors. 
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A Monthly Meeting of the Society was held on ll th September 
1875, the Honourable Rao Saheb Vishvanath Narayan Mancllik, Vice- 
in the chair. 

Books and pamphlets presented to the Society since the last meeting 
were laid before the meeting. A vote of thanks for the same was 
passed to the donors. 

Mr. E. Rehatsek read a paper on the Labours of the Arab Astrono- 
mers, and their Instruments, with a description of an Astrolabe in the 
Mull a Firuz Library. 

In this paper Mr. Rehatsek described at considerable length the 
“works of the Arabs in astronomy, and described the astrolabe, which 
was kindly lent for exhibition by Mr. Kbursetjee Rustomjee Cama, and 
tbe manner of using it for taking observations. 

The Chairman, having previously sent the paper to Professor Eeru 
Lakshuman Chhatre, read a letter from that gentleman on the subject, 
and proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Rehatsek for his interesting 
paper. 

Mr. Atmaram Pandiirang having seconded the proposition, it was 
carried. 


A Meeting of the Society was held on 20th October 1875, the 
Honourable James Gibbs, Fresidenty in the chair. 

Dr. Andreas gave a sketch of the subjects which he proposes to 
investigate in Persia. 

He said that the main objects in the investigations he proposed 
pursuing in Persia were, first, the obtaining fuller information as 
to the history of the Persian race, to gain which a close and detailed 
study of geographical and ethnological features of Persia were abso- 
lutely necessary. He must, to effect his object, study the monuments 
and inscriptions, which were scattered throughout the country in toler- 
able profusion. 

The method which he proposes to pursue is to investigate the subject 
of the geographical names of the country, its towns, &€., and to 
examine into their identity as at present existing with the old names 
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with wlilcli we are familiar througli the writers and writings which we 
possess and which treat either directly or indirectly of Persia. To 
obtain this information the best course would be to follow the fate of 
any given city from the time of its foundation, marking the changes 
in dynasties, names, and localities which affected it throughout its 
existence. But in Persia this cannot be done; the sources of such in- 
formation are not forthcoming there, — as indeed in too many other cases ; 
ill their absence, of necessity some other course must be adopted, and 
that will be to ascertain, by means of whatever information maybe 
forthcoming, the geographical identity of each locality; to ascertain 
wdiether the old names with which we are familiar are the now disused 
names of cities still the home of industry and life, or are merely the 
lettered remembrance of cities that once have been and now have passed 
away. There is the linguistical proof, — the identity of a name mentioned 
by some old writer with some name at present current. Having paid 
particular attention to the study of the nomenclature of the different 
writers upon Persia and to its history, the learned doctor thought he 
would in this way be able to derive some valuable results. 

Dr. Andreas stated that the great aim of his investigations was to 
obtain, by the study of the actual geography and ethnography of 
Persia, a full insight into the history and civilization of the Persian 
race. It was in harmony with the historical tendency of his investiga- 
tions that particular care would be bestowed on the study of the monu- 
ments and inscriptions. 

As for the accomplishment of this object the identification of the 
names of ancient places was of considerable importance, he shortly 
pointed out the method by vrhich we can arrive at such identifications, 
and insisted y)rincipally on the necessity of using the severest and most 
refined method in the linguistical identification of a modern with an 
ancient name. 

With special regard to the geographical nomenclature of Persia, he 
remarked that the names actually used could easily be traced upwards 
to the times of the Mongols. Further up there was a break ; but 
nevertheless several instances made him hope that a more complete and 
careful survey of the country would restore to us a considerable part 
of the rich catalogue of geographical names given by the Arab 
geographers, — for instance, the oldest of them, Istakhri, a native of 
Istakhr. 
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He tlien proceeded to specify some of tlie problems to be solved in 
tlie province of Farsistan, tbe Persis of the ancients. This province 
had played a ver}^ prominent part in the political development of Persia ; 
twice during the course of its history the dominant race had come from 
it, — the fii'st time as the, dynastic race of the AclieemeiiianSj and the 
second time as the Sassanians. 

On the road from Biishire to Shiraz the first things to be noticed 
were the mound of Risliehr, near Bushire, where cuneiform tablets had 
been found. One of them tended to show that the empire of the 
Elamites in Susiana had extended as far south fis, Bushire ; and it would 
be highly desirable to get more of these tablets. In later times the 
city was refoiinded by the first Sassanian, its name being in fact a con- 
traction of Eiw-Ardesliir. One of the first battles of the invading 
Arabs was fought here against Shehrek, the Marzban of Ears, and it 
was a curious coincidence that the British force landing in 1S56 at 
Bushire had also its first engagement at the mounds of Rishehr. Follow- 
ing the road leading from Bushire to Shiraz, the next place of interest 
for the historian and antiquarian is the ruins of Shapur, near Kazerun. 
This town was built by Shapur, son of Ardeshir Babegan; a considerable 
number of sculptures celebrating his trumph over the Roman emperor 
Valerian are still extant, as w'eil as an inscription in Pahlavi characters. 
Some interesting details about the fire>»altars established near this place 
may be found in the Arab geographers. 

It is unnecessary to prove the necessity of a more thorough invests 
gation '"of the remains qf Persepolis., If the weather is favourable, 
excavations in the two large mounds on the Persepolitan terrace will be 
among the first undertakings. More than fifty years ago the necessity 
of these excavations was pointed out by Sir Robert Ker Porter, and 
they will doubtless enable us to give a satisfactory reconstruction of 
the Old Persian architecture. Besides these the topography of Istakhr 
should be fully investigated. This was the city to v/hich the Palaces 
of Persepolis belonged. It defended the entrance of the Valley of the 
Pulwar, the Koile Persis of the ancient Greek and Roman writers., 
Istakhri gives very valuable details about the gates, bridges, and castles 
of Istakhr. According to the opinion of some English engineer officers 
who were stationed at Shiraz, the mountains near Istakhr require a 
nmre exact and complete survey. With regard to the identification of 
the two rivers flowing near Persepolis with tjiose given by Occidental 
writers, it ought to be remarked that the commonly adopted identification 
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of making tlie Pulwar tlie ancient Medus, and tlie river flowiog from tlie 
north through the valley of Ramjird the Araxes, is wrong. The inverse 
is the case, as may be seen by the. passage of Ciirtius, who is a much 
better source than is generally supposed, having copied almost verbatim 
the work of the celebrated Clitarchus. Ascending higher up in the 
valley of the Pulwar we arrive at Murgab, the nioniimeiits of which 
are generally identified with Pasargadre and the tomb of the old Gyrus. 
Dr. Andreas showed the fallacy of this identification, in pointing out 
that the figure over which the inscription I, Cyrus, the king of Achse- 
menide”, is engraved, bears an Egyptian head-dress peculiar to certain 
Egyptian deities and to the divinized kings of Meroth But such a 
head-dress would in no wuy suit the person of the founder of the 
Achaemenian dynasty, nor the younger Cyrus who fell at the battle of 
Cunaxa, and to whom Professor Lassen had referred the figure and the 
inscription. Dr. Andreas tried to show that there was only one Achae- 
inenide to whom an Egyptian head-dress could be naturally applied. 
Ctesias tells us that the brother of Xerxes, called by him Achaimenides^ 
was viceroy of Egypt, fell there in a battle against the rebel Iiiaros, and 
was brought to Persia to be buried there. Now, Achaimenides cannot 
have been the proper name of this prince, as it is only a family name 
corresponding to the Persian Hakhamanisiya of the inscription ; and, 
as no other choice is left us, we may fairly assume that the proper name 
of this prince was Cyrus, and that he was buried at Murgab. An 
evident connection seems to exist between the above-mentioned Egyp- 
tian head-dress and some hieroglyphic insciiptions, of which the Baron 
de Bode has seen a rough copy at Ispahan, and after which no subse- 
quent traveller has made inquiries. 

Dr. Andreas, passing to the country south of the road from Bushire 
to Shiraz, remarked that the whole tract of country lying between the 
roads Bushire-Shiraz-Kerman, the road Kerraan~B under Abbas and 
the sea, must be considered as almost totally unsurveyed. Of the two 
roads which lead from Shiraz to Bunder ikbbas, the eastern one had 
been travelled over in its whole extent only by Pietro della Valle and 
Dapre. On this road we find to thewvest of the Derya-i-Niriz, not far 
from Khir, Tirdeh, the birth-place of the founder of the v^assanian 
dynasty. The identification of this place, given by the Arab historian 
Tabari, Dr. Andreas bas been able to make, tbroufrb the surveys of 
English officers in that part of the country, and embodied in a map not 
yet published. . , 
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Of the greatest importance is Darabjird and the neighbouring conn- 
try. Here it was that Ardeshir Babegan rebelled against the king of 
Istakhr, and more than seven hundred years before him the same thing 
had been, though unsuccessfully, tried by the second false Smerdis, 
whose real name was Vahyazdata, and whose history we find recorded 
in the third column of the Behistim inscriptions. This double attempt 
seems to point to some peculiarity in the relations between the reigning 
tribes near Persepolis and those in the south-eastern parts of Persia, — 
a peculiarity most probably resulting from the features of the country. 
Interesting hut luiinvestigated remains of ancient cities are to be found 
near Darabjird; of particular importance are the towns of Porg and 
Tarim, further south, as we find them already mentioned by Ptolemy, 
and the inscription of Behistim. >» 

On the western of the two above-mentioned roads is situated the 
canton of Firuzabad, with considerable remains of antiquities, buildings 
and sculptures. This town, originally called Gur — probably tlie Gabra 
of Ptolemy— -was rebuilt by Ardeshir Babegan, who erected three exten- 
sive monuments and called the city xArdeshir-Khurreh, ‘‘ the Splendour 
of Ardeshir.’’ The actual name, Firuzabad, was given to it by the 
Buidsultan Azad-ed-daulat after its capture. We know through the 
Arabic historian Tabari that four large fire-altars had been established 
there by Mihr Xarsi, the grand vizier of the Sassanian king Bahrain 
Gur, for himself and his three sons, who occupied the highest dignities 
in the Sassanian empire. 

Then there was the tow.n of Lar, the geographical position of which 
had to be ascertained. 

On the seashore was the town of Tahrie, — most probably the once 
celebrated seaport of Siraf. Extensive remains of antiquity, belonging 
partly to the Muhammadan period, partly to the Sassanian times, are 
found near this place. The skulls which are still lying in the rock- 
tombs will offer a highly acceptable material to the ethnologist. For 
Englishmen there may be a kind of special interest for Siraf, as the 
story of Whittington and his cat originally referred to a boy from 
Siraf. Besides these topographical and archaeological questions, the 
hydrography and ethnography of this part of the country require 
special attention. In the eastern parts the number and geological 
chains of the mountain ranges, as well as the formation of the intervening 
valleys, should be ascertained. The central granitic range w^as crossed 
by Captain Lovett at Khairabad, and it is most probably connected 
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with the granite at Kohrnd, north from Ispahan. With regard to the 
western parts, no one has ever tried to cross and stud j the mount aiii 
ranges running parallel to the coast. 

Of the hydrography nothing more in fact is ascertained than the 
mouths of a certain number of riyers flowing into the Gulf, the 
delineations of their course upwards on our maps being merely fanci- 
ful eonstrnctions. 

As to the ethnography of Southern Farsistan, exact data as to the 
number and names of the Turkoman tribes should he collected, as this 
element seemed to become predominant in these regions. 

Dr. Andreas then turned to the country north from the road Busliire- 
Shiraz. 

Here the celebrated Kala-i-Sefid offered special interest, as sculptures 
and inscriptions are said to be found within its walls. It was generally 
believed to be the Persikai Pulai which Alexander the Great had to 
force before he could reach Persepolis. Dr. Andreas rather inclined to 
put these passes more to the east, and more due north from Persepolis, 
and remarked that the question could only be solved on the spot, having 
the necessary books at hand. He would further try to fix the site of 
Taoke, mentioned in the of jN'earchus. This town was situated 

not far from Bushire, to the north, near the mouth of a river called 
Granis. It w^as evident that this was the same city known in later 
times under the name of Tawaj, and that the Granis is the same river 
called by the Arab geographers Batin. These data will easily enable 
any traveller, to ascertain the exact locality near one of the small rivers 
north from Bushire. 

Following the coast towards the north we arrive at the old town of 
Genaweh, where extensive mounds with masses of masonry set in 
mortar and burnt bricks indicate the site of a city of considerable 
antiquity. 

The hydrography of this tract of country is in a deplorable confusion, 
and it is impossible to reconcile the statements of the Arab geographers 
with those which we find embodied in the best of our maps. As the 
Arabs are generally found to be very exact, it will be necessary to 
follow their indications in surveying the course of the rivers flowing 
through this part of the province. 

We now arrive at the mountain ranges extending between Media, 
Susiana, and Persis, and known in ancient times as the Zagros, The 
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geography of this region has recently made considerable progress 
through the labours of the German botanist Haussknecht^ who has 
trayelled there for several years. The results of his travels are 
embodied in a map, which is not yet published^ but of which Br. 
Andreas has obtained a copy. Bri Haussknecht has for the first time 
given a more correct and detailed representation of the different moun- 
tain ranges which composed the system of the Zagros : so we find, for 
instance, the Kohi Daina, which on the old maps is given as a single 
inountaiii, to be an extensive chain of considerable elevation, in appear- 
ance not unlike the Bernese xllps. 

To the west of the Kohi Daina, Haussknecht has discovered a 
considerable tributary of the Karun, — the Khirsan, which flows in a 
north-westerly direction and joins the Karun to the east of the town 
of Bors. 

The ethnography of these mountainous regions is of considerable 
interest ; many of the Kurdish tribes have resided there for more than 
a thousand years, — for instance, the Koh Gilvaih, who were already 
known to the earliest .Arab geographers. Specimens of the language 
of the different tribes should be obtained, in order to find if any idiom 
other than Kurdish, Arabic, and Turkish is existent there. The dis- 
covery of such a language would perhaps be connected with the former 
occupation of the country by a Turanian race, the Elamites. 

It seems further of importance to find out the origin of those families 
which are distinguished from the other members of the tribes of 
Luristan by the denomination of Taifeli-i-Kadimeh, the old people. 

It appears also that the Dushmen Ziyari, a tribe belonging to the 
Koh-Gilvaih, possess certain peculiarities wliich invite a fuller inquiry 
into their character and origin. As to the archaeological monurnerits of 
these mountains, almost all of them seem to lie near the valley of the 
Karim. Near the Koh-i-Gerra, a mountain range north from the K anin, 
we find a certain number of tombs excavated in the rock ; and in the 
plain of Deshti-i-Gorab, to the north-east of the just-mentioned moun- 
tains, the ruins of three cities, called Salm, Tur, and Iredj, are marked 
in Ilaussknecbt’s map. 

A general description of the ruins, sculptures, and inscriptions of Mai 
Amir has already been given by Sir Henry Kawdinson and Mr. Layard, 
but they evidently require a more complete examination. The remains 
of Mai Amir and its vicinity belong to two different civilizations— the 
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older ones to the Elamite, the younger to the Sassanian. These last have 
been rightly identified with the city of Eidedj. To the north of Mai 
Amir are the ruins of a large fort called Kala-i-Gilgird. This is the 
Castle Giligerdon mentioned by Theophylact us Simocatta, which during 
the reign of the Sassanians was used as a state prison, and was called 
® the Castle of Oblivion.'’ Here the king Kobad, the father of Khosra 
Anushirvan, was confined by his rebel subjects. The name Giligerdon 
is very interesting, as it signifies ^ city of the Gil,’ and evidently refers 
to the above-mentioned Koh-Gilvaih. 

Descending into the plains of Susiana a number of most important 
ancient sites will be met by the traveller. First of all, Susa, the capital 
of the Elamite empire, and a residence of the A cheemenian dynasty ; 
then the remains of Gundi Shapur between Dizful and Shuster ; Kain- 
Hormaz in the plains to the south ; and Arrajan on the frontier of 
Khuzistan, with the remains of a bridge from the Sassanian times . 

From Susiana Dr. Andreas passed to the third of the three great 
western provinces of the Persian empire — to Media, 

The topography of Ekbatana, nowadays Hamadan, will occupy a 
prominent place amongst the investigations Dr. Andreas intends to 
carry on. Dr. Andreas will especially endeavour to find out the site of 
the palaces of the old Median kings: for, if sufficient funds are 
available, excavations carried on at Hamadan will undoubtedly throw 
new light upon one of the obscui'est periods of the history of Western 
Asia. For the history of the Median dynasty until now can use no 
other sources than the meagre aecbunt and the artificial chronology of 
Herodotus and Ctesias; if anywhere, the annals of Dejoces and his 
successors are to be found at Ekbatana. 

Turning to the west and visiting on the great road to Bagdad, 
Kongaver, and Bisutun, we come near the Turkish frontier to Zohab, 
Holwan, and the banks of the Diala, a district full of remains of past 
ages. Of particular interest is the ruin at Pai Kuli, not far from the 
right bank of the river. Here a large bilingual inscription of Ardeshir 
Babegan has been discovered by Sir Henry Bawlinson. Dr. Andreas 
said he had examined the fragments copied by Sir Henry, and come to 
the conclusion that this inscription, wdien wholly made known, would be 
of as great a value for the history of the Sassanians as the inscription 
of Behistun has proved itself to be for the history of the Aclnemc- 
nian Darius. It contains the deeds and wars of the Ibuiidcr of the new 
7 a 
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Persian empire, and is most probably a Persian pendant to tlie well- 
known Mommenttim Ancyrmiim of Augustas. We CTeii know that 
Ardeshir composed a book on that subject called the VKar Nameh,’ 
rerum gestarum liber ; and it may be suggested that the inscription of 
Pai Kill! IS either identical with that record of his actions^ or forms an 
epitome of it 

Before leaving Media, Dr. Andreas pointed out the necessity of 
surveying the triangle between Hamadan, Teheran, and Ispahan, which 
is a complete blank in our maps. Major St.John had observed, north- 
west from Ispahan, hills of a conical shape, which would point towards 
a volcanic origin. 

After having finished his investigations in Persia, Dr. Andreas intends 
to travel through the southern parts of Armenia. It has been proposed 
by the Academy to investigate the question of the true site of the Arme- 
nian capital Tigranocerta. Professor Kiepert, the well-known geogra- 
pher of Berlin, a few years ago discussed this question in a very elaborate 
essay, and placed the Armenian city north of the Tigris at Arzen. But 
Professor Mommsen has shown in a brilliant paper that the city must 
have been situated south of the Tigris,— probably near the village of 
Kefrioze, visited in 1863 by Mr. Taylor, a place \vhere coins are con- 
tinually dug up in considerable quantity. Professor Kiepert has now 
joined the opinion of Mommsen. North-west of the lake Yan the plain 
of Mush will be more specially surveyed. Dr. Andreas concluded by 
saying that he would return to Europe through the trans-Caucasian 
provinces of Russia, and make a stay at the Armenian cloister ofEtsch- 
miadzin, in order to study the manuscripts of Armenian historians, which 
are of great importance in the investigation of the geography and his- 
tory of Persia during the reign of the Sassanians. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Andreas on the motion of Mr. 
Dhanjibhai Framji and Rev. J. S. S. Robertson. 


A Monthly Meeting of the Society was held on Saturday, 11 th 
December 1875, the Honourable James Gibbs, Fresidenf, in the chair. 

Surgeon-General J. G. Inglis, M.D., C.B., and Carlo de Marchesetti, 
M B., w^erc elected Members of the Society. 
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Professor Moiiier Williams, M.A., D.C.L., Boden Professor of 
Sanskrit University of Oxford, was elected an Honorary Member of tlie 
Society on the proposal of the Honourable James Gibbs, P resident ^ 
the Honourable V. N; Mandlik, Vice-President^ and 0. Codrington, 
Secretary. 

Bead a letter from Sir Bartie Frere, sent with a copy of Dr. Gold- 
stacker’s reproduction of i\\Q MahdbMshya presented by H.B.H. the 
Prince of Wales, and the following Resolution was proposed by the 
Honourable F resident ^ seconded by the Honourable V. N. Mandlik, and 
carried — 

“ That the respectful thanks of this Society be tendered to II.RJI. 
the Prince of Wales for the handsome present of the Mahubhuskya 
which he has heen pleased to make to the Society as a souvenir of 
H. R. H/s visit to Bombay.’’ 

,, Several other books and pamphlets presented to the Society were laid 
before the meeting, and thanks voted to the donors. 

The President^ referring to the recent death of Dr. Wilson, Honorarij 
President^ said that the first meeting of the Society after the great loss 
sustained should not be allowed to pass without some expression of 
their regret, A more formal motion on the subject would be made at 
the Annual Meeting next mouth. He therefore proposed the following 
resolution : — 

This meeting desires to record the very sincere and heartfelt manner 
in which it feels the death of Dr. Wilson, Honorary President P 

Seconded by the Ilonourabie Ruo Saheb V. IST. IMancilik, and sup- 
ported by Mr. Martin Wood, the motion was carried. 
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July 1st to December 31st, 18/5. 

Da Cunha, ' J. , Gerson, M.E.C.S. Eng,, kc. — Historical aiidAr- 
cl'iseologicai Notice af the island of AngediTa, 

' Eehatsek, E., M.C.E.-— Labours of the , Arab AstroiK)mei’s, and 
their Instnmients ; with a description of an Astrolabe in the Mnlla 
Ftriiz Library. 

Anbreas, Dr. — Sbeteli of the Subjects wjiich he proposes to InTes«> 
.-tigate in Persk. ' 
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